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DIFFERENCE BETWEEN GROUPS, TRADITIONS, AND 
INSTITUTIONS AS NUCLEI OF THE 
MAJOR VALUES 


AN as he is physically endowed and as a 
social being seeks values not singly but 
collectively. He forms groups and insti- 

tutions that represent methods and mechanisms 
for the satisfaction, promotion, and transmission 
of values. Every basic interest and value of man- 
kind constitute the nucleus of formation, of groups 
and institutions. Groups grow up as individuals, 
cohere together for the satisfaction of the basic 
values; while the mass of institutions is called into 
being for standardising, organising, and directing 
group relationships and activities for the satisfac- 
tion and fostering of these values. Groups are 
episodes in man’s adaptation emerging out of the 
ordering and fulfilment of specific human values 
that become the common ends or goals of the asso- 
ciated individuals. As the system of values be- 
comes stable and continuous, groups crystallise into 
institutions by which we understand social relation- 
ships, attitudes, and habits that are more or less 
enduring and have obtained social approval. In- 
stitutions, accordingly, represent the more definite, 
formal, and sanctioned social] relationships and be- 
haviours, the more stable integrations of both 
values and adaptation techniques that provide the 
standardised ideas, attitudes, and purposive con- 
trols for the fulfilment and promotion of values. 

Institutions are embodiments of the major values 
of man and society. They give definition and 
meaning to values for the individual who can ma- 
ture his self only in so far as he can reflect these 
in his social activities and relationships. It is in 
this manner that values become a part of the struc- 
ture of man’s developed and organised self. 
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Groups may be temporary and group values may 
be shifting, but in so far as groups develop into 
institutions, group values are tested, renewed, and 
consolidated by the experience of generations. In- 
stitutions combine the results of deliberation, 
memory, organisation, and judgment on individual 
and social experience for generations and thus gen- 
erate ideal values. Such ideal values of institu- 
tions outlast the lives of both individuals and 
groups, while at the same time may be infinitely 
enriched by the contributions of the latter. Values 
are defined by institutions in a broad and general 
manner leaving ample scope for the variety and 
flexibility of individual strivings and behaviour. 
In fact the mind of the individual socially fashioned 
as it is constantly recreates and modifies the pat- 
tern of social values in terms of the self. Institu- 
tional values are also systematically assisted in 
their fulfilment in daily life by the fixation and 
elaboration of means and programmes, conven- 
tions, habits, morals, and schemes of action for the 
individual involving specific rights and duties 
according to his role, position, and status. Man’s 
interests, values, and ideals are made definite and 
permanent as his duties in life, and character sta- 
bilised by finding his role and position in institu- 
tional life. Man can enter into and fully partici- 
pate in the totality of values, both concrete and 
ideal, of a society and culture only in and through 
institutions that are embodiments of social experi- 
ence of generations guiding man in his evolutionary 
advance. This is the biological significance of in- 
stitutions. 

Concretely institutions are the agencies for the 
fulfilment of the essential and universal biological 
values, such as food, marriage, family, and protec- 
tion, economic values such as wealth, property, 
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standard of living and security, social values such 
as status, honour, and prestige, and spiritual 
values, such as aesthetic appreciation, knowledge, 
and security amidst the uncertain and the inex- 
plicable. It is because man can fulfill and foster 
values mainly through the instrumentality of insti- 
tutions that these latter possess authority and 
sanctity. Giddings, therefore, is entirely wrong 
when he suggests that any social organisation or 
relation that has grown up unperceived by. the 
public becomes an institution when the attention 
of the state is called to it, and the state then per- 
mits it to exist, thereby authorizing it. It is the 
imperative, universal, and persistent character of 
the values that underlie and inhere in institutions 
that give them their authority and sanction. 

In the beginning of social evolution values did 
not crystallise nor become definite or differentiated. 
These therefore inhered in a loosely blended mass 
of traditions, customs, and folkways that did not 
have any specific internal unity or organisation. 
With the specification of interests and values, tradi- 
tion and custom and their cognate ideas and senti- 
ments developed into an institution, characterised 
by a definite rational and practical content and 
purpose. The difference between an institution 
and tradition is that the former not merely shows 
a greater clarity, coherence, and unity of purpose 
and value but also a more definite prescription of 
behaviour pattern that endures through groups 
created for the specific fulfilment of the value. It 
is the tradition element of an institution that 
apparently gives the latter authority which stands 
the test of social selection and survival, but the real 
authority springs from the urgency and uni- 
versality of the values that institutions embody 
and foster. If society be regarded as a spacious 
mansion of values, its traditions, customs, and 
folkways would be the brick, the lime, and the 
mortar, and institutions would be the pillars, con- 
crete and steel, the strong and rigid framework 
without which neither society can function nor 
values be operative. The state is only one of these 
institutions in society, fulfilling values centering 
around order, protection, and security. Institu- 
tions are what they are, not because of the feats of 
rulers but because of social sentiments, and judg- 
ments with respect to the values they create, order, 
and guarantee, and that are tested by social ex- 


perience. 


1 Descriptive and Historical Sociology, p. 431. 


HUMAN VALUES ARE DERIVED SOCIAL VALUES 


Man is mentally so constituted that his major 
urges and desires blend with one another and with 
his social dispositions. Thus most values inte- 
grate desires and interests at different levels with 
the social urge. Human values are essentially 
social products. These can be satisfied only in 
and through man’s groups and _ institutions. 
“Nearly all human values,” observes Joseph 
Mayer, “are ‘social’ values, except possibly a few 
biological ones, which man shares with the brutes 
or those implied in the unrealistic metaphysical 
doctrine of solipsism.”? The values that groups 
and institutions fulfill do not represent egocentric 
primary desires in the raw, such as food, sex, and 
aggression but are secondary or derived values. 
Institutions stand for a certain discipline and con- 
trol of man’s primitive impulses and desires, a cer- 
tain degree of socialisation that transforms his 
blind, explosive, and disruptive urges into large 
and stable interests and values. It is not the mere 
sexual values that create the family and marriage 
institutions. Sexual and parental desires, hunger 
and food, play and repose all intermingle in the 
composite secondary values of the family that also 
extend into and overlap, due to the interplay of the 
social impulses, with the values of kinship. Simi- 
larly economic values are secondary and derived 
values, not to be attributed to the operation of 
single primary drives like food-getting, appropria- 
tion and possession, curiosity or constructiveness. 
All these mingle together and also with the social 
impulses in combinations that enormously vary 
and that are often difficult to trace, comprising 
the permanent derivative economic values of eco- 
nomic adequacy and standard of living, security, 
and power. 

Similarly, man’s primary tendencies of aggres- 
sion and sympathy, dominance and subordination 
merge together for fashioning the derivative social 
values of status and prestige. Here also institu- 
tions embody large and universal derived values. 
Finally, in the case of the values connected with the 
aesthetic, religious, and ecclesiastical institutions, 
it is even more difficult to single out the threads 
which connect them with the elemental urges of 
human nature. Such institutions are integrations 
and ordered expressions of the impulses of play, 
creation, assertion, and gregariousness, but in the 
imaginative values arising out of the harmonies of 


* Social Science Principles, p. 250. 
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sound, colour, matter, and movement as in art and 
in those arising out of man’s ordered relationships 
with the unknown and the bewildering these ele- 
mental human nature satisfactions are very much 
in the background. 


HUMAN VALUES INVOLVE ORDERLY RELATIONSHIPS 
OF PERSONS AND OBJECTS 


All institutions, accordingly give fulfilment to 
secondary or derived values in which some definite 
ordering or integration of the primary urges and 
interests is implied for the sake of their durable 
satisfaction in man’s social setting. By blending, 
by ordering, satisfactions and values become rela- 
tively stable. On the other hand, the same process 
involves orderly relationships of persons and ob- 
jects. Underlying the institution of the family are 
both the integration of sex with the food-getting, 
parental, and social urges and the idea of ordered 
relations of the sexes and the family groups. In 
wealth, property and other economic institutions 
we have the pattern of fundamental human urges 
such as those of food-getting, appropriation, pos- 
session, aggression, and constructiveness mingled in 
different combinations, and with the notion of or- 
derly economic relationships and transactions by 
the regulation of competition and cooperation and 
of ownership or control of material resources and 
implements of production and distribution and 
exchange. 

In status there are similarly a definite integration 
and combination of the impulses of aggression and 
sympathy, dominance and submission as well as 
the notion of systematic distribution of social rank, 
power, and prestige relationships. Every institu- 
tion, accordingly, both stereotypes values and 
sentiments and standardises forms of social rela- 
tionship and activity. In other words, the institu- 
tional values are the only values, the institutional 
relations the legitimate relations, and the institu- 
tional ways of action the moral ways in society. 

Thus arises what is called the institutional fal- 
lacy according to which man hides his conscience 
behind the institutional feeling, belief, and habit. 
The chief reasons why the institutional fallacy 
persists in all societies are the institutional deter- 
raination of his attitudes and social actions and 

-relations and his rationalisation in respect to his 
‘owa behaviour and institutional standards that 
saves him from psychic conflicts. Due to the 
chronic antagonism between individual wishes or 
scale of preferences and the institutional values, 
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he sometimes both adores and condemns, extols 
and decries the institution. For there is no escape 
for the average man from the institution, since he 
finds reward, convenience, security and self-status 
in institutional conformity. On the other hand, 
the institution lays down norms and standards only 
in a general manner permitting some amount of 
divergence of individual behaviour and mode of 
fulfilment of values. 


INSTITUTIONS DERIVE THEIR STABILITY FROM 
INTEGRATION OF BIOLOGICAL, SOCIAL, 
AND IDEAL VALUES 


Man’s values which are concentrated and inte- 
grated in institutions, as these become his goals, 
lead him away from the mere physical values that 
are disapproved and come under various taboos 
and prohibitions in life and society. The familial 
values standardise and stabilise the desires and 
satisfactions of sex that no longer run the tumultu- 
ous course of brutal lust. The biological, the eco- 
nomic, the social, and the ideal values fuse and 
interpenetrate. The result is that even such an 
explosive and disruptive impulse like sex which also 
constantly changes in its aim and direction de- 
velops into a deep, stable, and tender attachment 
that becomes the seat of realisation of many ideal 
values. 

In economic and social values which are ordered 
and guaranteed by economic and social institu- 
tions, the values that are fixed in the minds of 
people and determine their goals and activities 
grow out of primary and universal urges as well, 
but the biological urges and values are here hardly 
recognisable. Hunger, the desires for appropria- 
tion and possession, curiosity and constructiveness 
are hardly manifest in the vast complex economic 
apparatus providing for the production, acquisi- 
tion, and distribution of food and other necessary 
economic goods and services that ensure economic 
sufficiency; yet these original impulses furnish the 
drives for the newly fashioned, derived economic 
values of standard of living, wealth, property, and 
economic power mingling as they do now with the 
social impulses and the interests of social order, 
security, and well-being. 

Man’s social values are even more varied and 
complex woven as these are by threads of various 
kinds and grades of urges and satisfactions. 
Among the most important of these are gregarious- 
ness, sympathy, protection, dominance, and sub- 
mission, which are, however, not found in the raw 
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but blend and integrate with one another and with 
the various types. of biological as well as ideal 
values. The process of valuation, then, is un- 
doubtedly the work of man’s groups and institu- 
tions that create derived or secondary values 
through (1) the ordering and integration of the bio- 
logical, the social, and the ideal satisfactions in 
each case, thereby giving values both intensity and 
stability ; (2) through the ordering and standardisa- 
tion of the activities and relationships of the per- 
sons and groups concerned. 

Institutional values lose their stability and unity, 
and disintegrate, contributing also to the break-up 
of the solidarity of the group, as the biological, the 
social, and the ideal phases of satisfaction fail to 
cohere or dissociate themselves. The familial 
values lapse and the family group sunders as a 
result of brutal lust and aggression unchecked by 
the social impulses or any ideal satisfactions. On 
the other hand, where the sex impulses, home- 
making, and other interests cannot obtain adequate 
fulfilment due to the dominance of economic values 
and the desire to maintain an artificial standard of 
living for the class as an economic goal, there is a 
similar dissociation of the familial values. Eco- 
nomic values lapse at the time of an extreme food 
crisis or famine due to the magnification of the 
hunger impulse among the famine stricken mass 
that excitedly hunt for and seize food, unmindful 
of social and even familial relationships and obliga- 
tions. These are extreme instances of the pursuit 
of mere biological values to the exclusion of the 
social and ideal values, spelling social unsettlement 
and disruption. The solidarity of society depends 
upon the network of institutional values surround- 
ing human life and behaviour and fixing in human 
minds social habits or ways of living in which bio- 
logical values no longer fulfill themselves in brutal 
egocentric satisfactions but coalesce with the social 
and the ideal values. Man’s social advance is pos- 
sible only on the foundation of relatively fixed 
habits, attitudes and ways of living that make his 
choice of subordination of lower to higher values 
easy and automatic involving scarcely any mental 
effort. 


THE EVOLUTION OF TERTIARY UNIVERSALIZED 
VALUES OF INSTITUTIONS: FAMILISM, 
ECONOMISM, AND NATIONALISM 


Over and above the secondary or derived values 
that institutions embody and integrate, institu- 
tions foster tertiary values. There are several sets 
of values that institutions fulfill and promote. 


These are interdependent. Their synthesis gen- 
erates a new tertiary value. Furthermore, the in- 
stitution becoming the necessary condition and 
requisite for the satisfaction of these various sets 
of values acquires a new tertiary value. Tertiary 
values are composite, emergent, and ideal values, 
and often grow out of a constellation of value- 
systems that are harmonised and merge in one 
another. The familial institutions of India and 
China like the joint household, the clan, the gotra, 
the kindred and the generations tied with one 
another to the hearth, the home, and the soil by 
ancestor-worship merge their values in the great 
tertiary values of “familism’’ centered round the 
peace, continuity, and solidarity of man in his 
generations. Such is the supremacy of the ter- 
tiary values of the family in the Orient that these 
embrace most of the values of life and direct the 
all-around complete unfolding of Oriental character 
and personality in the family setting. 

Similarly in the modern industrial West ‘‘econo- 
mism”’ comprises the tertiary values represented 
by the system of industry and business organisa- 
tion, property, and class. Here again the synthe- 
sis of economic values generates new tertiary 
values, centered around individualism, equality, 
and freedom of mobility that have represented 
abstract conditions, favourable for the develop- 
ment of a particular type of character and per- 
sonality and their distinctive contribution to 
civilisation. The state that comprises the system 
of institutions, promoting and safeguarding the 
essential values of life and security, order and 
peace, freedom and justice, education, social wel- 
fare and culture becomes the pre-condition for the 
pursuit of most of the ends and values by other 
groups and institutions upon which it imposes regu- 
latory measures. It thus embodies and fosters 
universal tertiary values that may for want of 
better terms be called state-ism and legalism and 
nationalism. These have elicited the devotion and 
adoration of citizens of vast continuous empires 
held together by a common ideal legacy of justice, 
liberty, equality, or an aggressive cultural mission. 
All through the ages, the religious organisation, 
the monkhood, the church, and the ascetic order 
also have in different countries often developed 
great tertiary values centred round purity, wisdom 
and ministration of the poor that have given to the 
world some of its greatest and most lovable per- 
sonalities. The quality of personalities developed 
in different civilisations is largely the outcome of 
tertiary values of characteristic institutions in dif- 
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ferent patterns of culture, stimulating and eliciting 
the noblest toil, devotion, and sacrifice of indi- 
viduais, 

All tertiary values of institutions go back to cer- 
tain peculiar conditions of social history and cu- 
mulative influences of region, race, and tradition 
embodied in some special phases of development 
of such institutions. Familism in the Orient draws 
its character from the ancient cooperation of the 
large household and the kindred in rice agriculture, 
the unchequered peaceful history of the autono- 
mous village communities in the vast river basins, 
and the peculiar development of the worship of 
ancestors, household, clan and caste deities, and of 
local gods and godlings in Indian and Chinese 
polytheism. The pecuniary tertiary values of the 
Western industrial organisations can be easily 
traced to the peculiar social and geographical con- 
ditions in Western Europe, the expropriation of the 
village communities and rise of the big estates, the 
wholesale migration from the villages to the towns, 
the rise of Protestantism, and the series of scientific 
inventions and discoveries associated with the 
utilisation of coal and steam. 

Similarly the significant tertiary values of state- 
ism and legalism embodied in the political institu- 
tions of the Roman and the British Empires grew 
out of the peculiar history of Rome as one the 
Latin republics expanding in the Mediterranean 
region and of: an island empire that obtained 
supremacy over the entire globe by its sudden in- 
crease of industry and commerce requiring liberal 
institutions for their expansion among different 
peoples obeying strange customs and laws. All 
peoples and cultures develop their familial, eco- 
nomic, religious or political institutions but under 
special conditions these have given rise to a special 
system of values in the Orient and in the West that 
have attained relative permanence and uni- 
versality. 

As a matter of fact all the above sets of institu- 
tions, familial, economic or industrial, political and 
religious, have always tended to develop on the 
basis of larger and more abstract social relation- 
ships and universal values toward a universal social 
order. Familism moulded the entire Chinese em- 
pire into a functional pattern working out uni- 
versalised familial values and virtues and trans- 
forming the family code of ethics into a universal 
socio-political code. The Chinese ideal is a social 
order founded on certain universal moral obliga- 
tions that first emerge in the family but apply to 
every relation of life. Not only social organisa- 
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tion, industry, and the state but also the religion 
and philosophy have their roots in the family ethos. 
The economic organisation easily expands into an 
international society on the basis of an impersonal 
rational division of labour and abstract social rela- 
tionship of exchange and freedom of competition 
and contract. In different countries and epochs 
the state welding together different peoples through 
the power of the sword has developed universal 
ideals of a larger world community than an empire 
organised in terms of social and spiritual mission 
rather than of might. Similarly religion through 
the ages has striven to establish an abstract uni- 
versal human community or social order through 
the doctrine of the spiritual brotherhood of man or 
the worthlessness of all men before the Divine will 
and power. It is in this manner that the major 
institutions under special social and historical con- 
ditions have attained in different countries a uni- 
versality and uniformity of interests and values 
knitting together masses of people into some kind 
of a rational or abstract universal society. This 
expansiveness or universality of institutions is of 
course due to the development of abstract philo- 
sophical notions and social relationships, gestures 
or symbols that attach themselves to institutions 
engendering and developing universal attitudes and 
values. 


THE ROLE OF MYTHS AND SYMBOLS IN THE 
ORGANISATION AND DISSEMINATION OF 
IDEAL TERTIARY VALUES 


The tertiary values of institutions, indeed, carry 
with them a headlight of abstract concepts or ideas, 
organised into a consistent myth, symbolism, and 
philosophy. Behind the. largeness and univer- 
sality of the tertiary value one can sense a pattern 
of basic ideas and principles that engender char- 
acteristic mental attitudes towards the set of insti- 
tutions, social relationships, and ways of living. 
Man’s values and habits, aspirations and hopes 
adjust themselves to what Lippman calls “stereo- 
types” that comprise “an ordered, more or less 
consistent picture of the world” for him. This is 
not a full and complete picture but one to which 
man is adapted just as he selects certain accessible 
or possible values out of the world. He feels at 
home in this ordered world; he finds here the charm 
of the familiar, the normal, the depeidable. Its 
grooves and shapes are what he is accustomed to 
find them.® 


8 Walter Lippmann, Public Opinion, p. 95. 
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Stereotypes organise themselves into a harmo- 
nious pattern known as an ideology which functions 
as a tool in man’s endeavours to achieve value 
fulfilment. According to Pareto, ideology con- 
stitutes the structure of fine rationalisations, the 
acceptance of which enables man to do what he 
does. Much of his conduct and motivations can- 
not be accepted at their face value. He acts in 
consonance with his verbalisations that are called 
“derivations” by Pareto and which rather than 
pure motives determine behaviour. It is in this 
way that values gather round them a structure of 
ideology, a tissue of fictions and rationalisations 
that are yet of great dynamic significance for his 
social habits and actions, his capacities and 
aspirations. 

This idea is also conveyed by the recognition of 
the social myth especially in Marxism. Many 
Socialist writers, beginning with Sorel, have 
stressed that the myth focuses all the values and 
hopes of the working class movement and gives 
these a precision and rigidity that no other method 
of thought could have given. But apart from the 
emphasis of the functional role of economic myths 
in modern industrial society, myths that are obvi- 
ously designated as such, and that are derived from 
folk tales and legends have an important social- 
psychological significance. Among all peoples a 
myth comes into play in buttressing significant 
social values, in giving these the seal of sanctity 
and antiquity, and also in guiding man’s behaviour 
patterns in society according to certain social 
norms. It is in this manner that a distinctive 
stereotype with respect to social relations and 
activities, a myth, ideology or philosophy of order, 
a faith in respect to certain specific personal traits 
and virtues and a set of symbols attach themselves 
to the tertiary values and motivate man and so- 
ciety. The chief reason why men adhere so tena- 
ciously to the cluster of institutions that develop 
the more basic, more coordinated, stabler and 
subtler tertiary values is the cumulative influence 
of stereotype, ideology, myth, and symbol which 
all become fixtures in the people’s minds. 

The emergent and ideal tertiary values of insti- 
tutions are expressed through symbols that are sub- 
stitutive devices for condensed expression of ab- 
stract principles, values, and social relationships or 
ways of living that institutions represent. A sym- 
bol is a record of the mental imagery by a kind of 
abbreviated reasoning so that it points easily, 
quickly, and unerringly to a conclusion. Accord- 
ing to F. H. Allport, “not only are our feelings con- 
ditioned through the use of symbols but our proc- 


esses of thinking and imagining as well. There is, 
furthermore, a deep seated tendency to rationalize 
a symbol, that is to discover some logical reason 
for feeling towards it as we do. We love the flag, 
therefore, not as a mere fetish, but because it 
stands for our country. .. . Thus do we build up a 
belief in the reality of the things for which our 
symbols stand. These ‘projected’ realities are not 
regarded as the product of our emotions, but as 
something existing quite apart from us and above 
us. They are not created by faith, but they them- 
selves create faith in that they are regarded as its 
justification. Without belief in them all rational 
support for our attachment to their symbols would 
be lost.” Through the symbols of the marriage 
ring and garland, the domestic ritual and cere- 
mony, the family altar, crest and coat of arms, the 
integrity and solidarity of the family from genera- 
tion to generation are expressed. Such symbols 
are full of emotional potency and unconscious 
meaning and suggestion. 

Similarly the tertiary values of industry and 
business organisation clustering round the imper- 
sonality and expansiveness of mass standardised 
production and quickness of movement of men, 
goods, and services have found their appropriate 
symbols in the trade-mark and form of advertise- 
ment, patent sign, money, and the cheque book. 
The tertiary values of states and empires seek 
emotionally charged symbolic expressions in flags, 
national anthems, seals, pictures of leaders, na- 
tional holidays, ceremonial regalia, and slogans, 
all associated with abstract political principles, 
emotiona] attitudes, and ways of political be- 
haviour. Religious groups and institutions exhibit 
the most complex and variegated patterns of sym- 
bols due to the fact that the tertiary values here 
reveal the deepest levels of human experience. 
Such, for instance, are the trident, the cross, the 
temple, the idol, the hymn, the mantra, the posture 
and gesture of meditation, and the religious rite 
and ceremony. 

Symbols like the marriage ring, the domestic 
hearth, and the ancestral temple familiar in the 
family; money, cheque and bill of exchange in eco- 
nomic life; the national flag, holiday and cere- 
monial in political] life and the idol, the prayer and 
the ritual in religious life serve in different fields 
as gestures and methods of human communication 
and valuation. These bring together masses of 
men separated by vast distances into uniform 
attitudes and habits and build up a deeper spiritual 
unison just as language and the fine arts do in their 
own fields. Symbols may be not merely objects 
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but also mythical or imaginary persons of chil- 
dren’s fairy stories and popular tales and legends 
whose memory is adored by the community and 
who become the personifications of community 
values. The family in all cultures attempts to 
inculcate ideals of chastity, devotion, and humane- 
ness of the highest order through folk literature. 
Ballads, epics, and historical tales set forth the 
courage and sacrifice of great national heroes or 
ancestors, who serve as symbolic models for pa- 
triotic conduct as the heroes of the Jatakas, the 
Ramayana, the Mahabharata, and the Bible form 
the basis for the projection of a multitude of reli- 
gious values and attitudes. All through the cen- 
turies the cherished ideals and aspirations of a 
culture are embodied in its heroes who serve as 
symbols and assist individuals in their progress 
towards their life goals. In the Orient where 
society is relatively static, and the behaviour of 
the heroes of a bygone age may be effectual and 
significant for today such heroes still receive wor- 
ship in the temples as directing spirits for the 
community. 

Literature, painting, sculpture, music, dance, 
cinema, and propaganda all illustrate the enormous 
significance and potentialities of symbolism for 
patternising the habits, attitudes, and values of 
the multitude. All symbolisms play the impor- 
tant role of recording and disseminating in most 
economical and simplified forms significant value 
systems and attitudes of the community for the 
guidance of both individual and group. They 
serve as familiar and eloquent signposts recalling 
and directing special attention to the major values 
that are cherished by a particular culture and as a 
matter of fact themselves become substitute forms 
of emotional expression, creative foci of value- 
experience. 


THE DEFINITION OF IDEALS IN CONFLICT SITUATIONS 


Men have various groups and _ institutional 
selves. They seek values, secondary or tertiary, 
through a variety of groups and institutions whose 
harmonious fusion and economical reconciliation 
characterise social evolution as much as the com- 
plexity and differentiation of associations and in- 
stitutions and of the values they create and pro- 
mote. Values develop into “ideals” in conflict 
situations that call for deliberation, judgment, and 
choice of values competing with one another for 
securing man’s loyalty and allegiance. It is in 
the ideal that man finds a reconciliation of the 
diverse and conflicting sets of values crystallised 


in different institutions demanding his allegiance. 
The ideal is the outcome of deliberation and judg- 
ment by which all the values involved in a conflict 
may be conserved so as to reconstruct the world, 
and by which, therefore, human nature is expressed 
more adequately in relation to the situation. 
Man’s life in the concrete world is beset by oppo- 
sition, not merely between particular individual 
aims and institutional goals, but also between the 
higher values, that always pushes him forward to 
coordination and synthesis in the shape of the ideal. 
The ideal takes all relevant values into account and 
rests upon and expresses specific orderly relations 
between persons in given conflict situations. 
Without the ideal, man cannot reshape his life nor 
rearrange his conduct and social relations since 
his choice is concerned not merely between right 
and wrong ends and values, but also more often 
between several absolutely valid institutional 
values which have to be brought somehow in 
harmony with one another in actual life in order 
that the latter may be meaningful and worth while. 
It is the necessity of a fuller and more vital social 
living whence the ideal derives its authority, if it is 
not to be mere idle and vague sentiment nor a 
superimposed command. Gradually the ideal be- 
comes assimilated to the self as habit and not 
merely has adjustment value for the temporary 
psychological situation but also for effective adap- 
tation through life. In a static social system, 
however, the ideal may be regarded as a precon- 
ceived pattern acquired by the individual from 
society for his adaptation to a more or less stable 
life situation. Every society, indeed, develops in 
the individual some generic ideals that are psycho- 
logically and socially satisfying, leaving the indi- 
vidual to work out slight changes within the ideal 
pattern. Thus within the orbit of the ideal he 
adjusts himself to the social realities. Or, if he 
finds the ideal incompatible with the latter, he 
passes through much stress and strain, and re- 
shapes and reformulates the ideal. Not seldom he 
fails to piece together his preconception and the 
life-organisation and suffers from maladjustment. 


THE IDEAL, THE LINK BETWEEN THE CONCRETE AND 
THE TRANSCENDENTAL 


The ideal not only represents a greater degree of 
abstraction and intellectualisation than the value, 
either derivative or tertiary, but is also more effec- 
tive and constructive in its moral aspect quickening 
man in his effort torealise the “‘ideal’’ relations and 
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behaviour in life. Gurvitch observes that an ideal 
type of mora] conduct transcends the general 
norms or prescriptions of society and is valued very 
highly. Another French scholar, Bayat, also 
points out “One of the most instructive aspects of 
social morality is the ideal type of collective con- 
duct which a group or society formulates: for in- 
stance, the warrior, sage, stoic, gentleman, citizen, 
etc. The sublime collective virtues expressed in 
these terms are not prescribed as duty or obliga- 
tion. The society proposes them to its members 
only as an acme of perfection, the achievement of 
which while attended with infinite difficulties, 
nevertheless transcends all other social merits.” 

The ideal at once relates itself to a timeless, 
universal principle, like equality, freedom, justice, 
and solidarity and is continuous with the social 
reality that exists here and now. Further the 
ideal being a subject of rational deliberation, judg- 
ment, and communication society is enriched by 
both individual and social experience. Society 
and individuals may be recurrently defeated in the 
achievement of their goals and purposes; but it is 
the ideal that keeps their resolve and effort at the 
highest potential in the midst of humiliation, suf- 
fering and disillusionment. For in fact the greater 
the defeat the more effective and uncompromising 
is the challenge of the ideal burning at white heat, 
fed by the fuel of the majesty and dignity of 
manhood and collective intelligence, courage and 
sympathy. 

Into an institution, social habit and way of living 
that constantly change the ideal introduces a 
“practical absolute,” beyond the flux of circum- 
stances. The institution is the link between the 
transcendental principle or ideal and the society 
in which it is embodied and stabilised. However, 
not all abstract principles, ideals, and values can be 
expressed by institutions. It is significant that in 
the field of aesthetic value and experience there is 
no institution. Aesthetic values and ideals express 
themselves through individual works of art that 
appeal directly to the percipient. Art can not be 
institutionalised because the aesthetic qualities of 
harmony of sounds and words, colours and move- 
ments in space and time charm the audience or 
spectators by themselves. The mediation of any 
other agency’ is unnecessary although conformity 
to an aesthetic tradition is helpful towards appre- 
ciation that varies from mind to mind. On the 
other hand, familial, economic, political, and reli- 
gious values require and create their institutions 
in order that these may become effective in the 
social world. Institutions, in so far as they seek 


either instrumental or intrinsic values, show strik- 
ing differences in their choice of means for their 
attainment and hence also in their efforts upon the 
cultivation of virtues and of personality. 


INTRINSIC VALUES OF INSTITUTIONS EASILY 
DEVELOP INTO UNIVERSAL SOCIAL IDEALS 


Due to the modern exaggeration of division of 
labour in both economic and social fields and the 
development of machine technology means and 
ends, instrumental and ‘atrinsic values are now 
sundered farther and fartier from each other, and 
more and more of the values that men seek become 
instrumental values. Man’s jobs, occupations, 
and professions now imprison his mind for better 
or worse. He identifies himself with the standards 
of his job, profession, and occupation that organises 
the entirety of his life interests and values. Each 
successful man in the modern community—the 
worker, the businessman, the politician, the lawyer 
or the editor, develops an occupation personality 
lacking in that richness of life that the progress of 
modern civilisation should place at its door. 

In the modern social structure, the growth of 
certain institutions, such as industrial and political, 
has become lopsided, and institutions do not 
cooperate or fit harmoniously into one another but 
create and promote highly differentiated systems 
of instrumental values within their conventional 
social areas and procedures. Industry, labour, 
family, politics, education, science, art, and reli- 
gion, each epitomises and concentrates specific 
values that represent the function of special social 
and economic groups, classes or categories of peo- 
ple, and are often found to be incompatible with 
one another. Furthermore, many of these in- 
strumental values, limited within the range of 
specialised institutions and their special personnel 
are developed and manipulated in such manner as 
to be conducive toward the advantage and ag- 
grandisement of segregated groups, classes, and 
professions. These values come to be separated 
from the totality of social values, pecuniary and 
economic values, family values, political values, 
military values, legal values, recreational values 
and so on, inhibiting the growth of the total per- 
sonality whose urges and values cannot be fulfilled 
except by traversing over several group and in- 
stitutional fields and their systems of values. 

Within each institutional field, man’s virtues 
are tested or appraised in strict accordance with 
the successful undertaking of his specific task in a 
given job, profession or occupation. His role, 
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position or status are accordingly determined, not 
with reference to his general intelligence, social 
disposition, and character, but by his fitness for 
specified tasks that are standardised in a vast 
complicated scheme of division of social labour. 
The upward or downward movement from social 
stratum to social stratum is now dependent not 
on the general qualities and virtues of the in- 
dividual but upon his specialised talents and capac- 
ities that open the avenues for the satisfaction of 
highly differentiated values. Such values and 
virtues cannot, therefore, develop into ideals— 
channels of expression of overflowing human mind 
and effort reaching towards something universal 
and eternal. 

It is much easier for the intrinsic values of the 
familial institutions to develop into comprehen- 
sive social ideals. The reasons are not far to 
seek. The human personality has the surest 
claims to intrinsic worth. Thus great intrinsic 
values center round the relations in the family, the 
parental relation, the conjugal relation, the fra- 
ternal relation, the kinship relation. In each case 
the ground of valuation comprises the fact that 
each of the different kinds of personality, of dif- 
ferentages and degrees of relationship, fulfills quite 
a variety of impulses and satisfactions that all 
blend together and are projected to the individual. 
It is thus the human personality which is main- 
tained in the relation of love, tenderness, and sacri- 
fice, that comes to be regarded as the most supreme 
value. In the Indian ideal of familism the various 
types of family relationship lead the developing 
self with tenderness, devotion, and loyalty to the 
loved one, to the companion, to the master, to the 
Person of Persons. The narrow egoism and clan- 
nishness in the family or other primary groups 
ruin personality. Against this Oriental familism 
has set to the individual the task of seizing the 
relationships of mutual love and intercommunion 
in the family as abstract symbols illustrated by 
such phrases as the Divine Mother, the Eternal 
Bride, the Holy Child, the Sweet Companion, or 
generically the Person of Persons for transcending 
the personality by passing over to the Supreme 
Person. It is in this manner that the primary 
group and institutional world of the Orient have 
intellectualised the emotional primary attitudes 
and values, developed in primary group relation- 
ships, and created abstract moral and religious 
symbols and ideals for the true understanding of 
human relationships and uplifting and assimilating 
these to the Beyond-human. 


INSTRUMENTAL VALUES OF SECONDARY GROUPS, 
VITIATE MORALITY 


The secondary group, like the class and the 
state, because of its largeness, its rationality, its 
calculated pursuit of ends irrespective of means 
and techniques used, and its impersonal character 
satisfies only one set of impulses and interests and 
thus cannot possess intrinsic values. It becomes 
the nucleus of instrumental] values. As the sec- 
ondary groups expand and multiply indefinitely, 
and more and more of human relationships become 
abstract, rational, pecuniary, and impersonal, 
institutional valuation becomes principally the 
function of special social groups and classes which 
create and foster instrumental values for their 
special interest, enhancement, and power. Such 
institutional valuation of course inhibits the free 
and diverse self-expression of the individual. 
Many individuals and groups come habitually to 
pursue instrumental values for their own sake and 
the institutions also become huge machines and 
ends in themselves. The gifted individual as the 
politician subordinates patriotism to partisanship; 
as the common worker or the professional man he 
regards his job or profession as the end for which 
the economic system exists; as the successful lawyer 
he sacrifices truth and righteousness to legalism, 
and so the entire range of individual tasks and 
goals disregards the normal hierarchy of values. 

All institutional values are functional in charac- 
ter, i.e. they form part and parcel of the vital proc- 
esses of individual and social adaptation. In 
the institutional] situation as it has developed today 
in industria] civilisation, economic and _ political 
values overshadow all other values; these have be- 
come so clamourous, insistent, and imperative that 
no morality is observed with respect to the tech- 
niques and means used in their attainment. 
Economic and political values are instrumental 
values which, due to the loss of impact of the family 
and the Church and of the intellectual and spiritual 
side of life, nurture a technique and tradition of 
power and violence rather than of moral and 
spiritual nourishment, while diverting to them- 
selves more and more social energy. Their 
pursuit by individuals and groups that show little 
moral responsibility in the choice of means in 
industrial and political conflicts corrodes both 
individual and social morality. In the struggle for 
power of the industrial proletariat, the Marxian 
tactics of class struggle and revolution are heedless 
of the principle of moral responsibility in the choice 
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of the techniques or weapons that may be used to 
bring about the classless society. 

Similarly in power politics any insistence upon 
justice, law, and honour has become out of date. 
Machiavellianism in politics is as rampant as direct 
action and sabotage in communist struggle, rein- 
forcing the tendency towards abrogation of the 
rule of law and constitutional method that express 
the principle of ethical responsibility in the choice 
of means in inter-group struggles. Industrial and 
political institutions that represent the ruling 
institutions in civilisation today are thus largely 
responsible for the disintegration of character due 
to their acceptance of a dual code of morality. 
But, as William Alexander Percy has observed, 
“Tt is sophistry to speak of two sets of virtues, 
there is but one; virtue is an end itself, the survival 
virtues are means, not ends. Honour and honesty, 
compassion and truth are good even if they kill 
you, for they alone give life its dignity and worth.” 

The entire trend of modern civilisation has been, 


A Partiat List oF VALUES am IDEALS 


to be sure, to promote a disbalance between dif- 
ferent kinds of institutions with their specialised 
instrumental values in discord with one another 
and with their use of techniques and means, no 
longer relying upon the continuous total life of 
groups and institutions informed by the spirit of 
reciprocity, good will, and justice. Even the 
progressive ideals of socia] equality, justice, and 
humanitarianism are harnessed by Socialism and 
Communism as mere techniques or weapons in the 
class struggle. Thus in the revolutionary institu- 
tional situation, while the familial groups and their 
old world ideals of honesty, integrity, compassion, 
and solidarity lapse, the secondary groups, actu- 
ated by the unilateral struggle for power and 
privilege become larger and more mechanical and 
ruthless in their pursuit of instrumental values 
without any compunctions with respect to their 
techniques and means. Consequently, they vi- 
tiate the morality of whole societies. 


A B D 
Institution wage: ected Tertiary values Ideals and symbols 

I. Family Values arising out of inte- Familism: devotion and Devotion to abstract prin- 
gration of the primary loyalty to family and the ciples and symbols of 
satisfactions of sex, hun- kinship group, faith and kindness, _reciprocity, 
ger, and parental and tradition, propriety of fidelity, chastity, loyalty, 
gregarious impulses, love, manners, continuity and humaneness, chivalry, 
affection, parental re- solidarity of patrimony, truthfulness, justice, soli- 
spect, brotherliness, race and culture and darity 
neighbourliness sacrifice of one generation 

for another 





Values arising out of inte- 
gration of the primary 
impulses of appropria- 
tion, possession, curi- 
osity, constructiveness, 
thrift, workmanship, ad- 
venture, enterprise in- 
ventiveness 


II. Economic and 
industrial in- 
stitutions 


Economism: devotion and 


Devotion to abstract prin- 
ciples and symbols of 
fair play, contract, pro- 
gress, justice, solidarity 


loyalty, to class, job, pro- 
fession, occupation and 
standard of living of the 
social stratum. Mobil- 
ity, competition, power 
and privilege of classes, 
conflict, cooperation 





Values arising out of inte- 
gration of the primary 
impulses of protection, 


III. Political  insti- 
tutions 


State-ism: devotion and 


Devotion to abstract prin- 
ciples and symbols of 
law, order, liberty, equal- 
ity, fraternity, humani- 


loyalty to territory, tribe 
(folk) and culture. Tri- 





domination, and sub- balism, patriotism, na- 
ordination tionalism, imperialism, tarianism, international- 
racism ism. The four freedoms 
IV. Religious insti- Values arising out of inte- Holiness: devotion and Devotion to abstract prin- 


gration of the primary 
impulses of fear, self- 
abasement, self-assertion, 
gregariousness, creative 
impulses, etc. 


tutions 


asceticism, other world- 
liness, bigotry ness, universal human- 


ciples and symbols of 


loyalty to deities, rituals, 
truth, goodness, whole- 


ism, personalism 
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GEORGE TUCKER: LIBERAL SOUTHERN SOCIAL SCIENTIST 
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I, INTRODUCTORY 


“...In the general indignation which is... ex- 
cited [by the efforts of abolitionists] the arguments in 
favour of negro emancipation, once open and urgent, 
have been completely silenced, and its advocates among 
the slaveholders, who have not changed their senti- 
ments, find it prudent to conceal them. Philosophy 
no longer ventures to teach that this institution is yet 
more injurious to the master than the slave; religion 
has ceased to refuse it her sanction; and even the love 
of liberty, which once pleaded for emancipation, is now 
enlisted against it. Statesmen and scholars have 
tasked their ingenuity to show that slavery is not only 
legitimate and moral, but expedient and wise. The 
scheme of LasCasas, which, to relieve Indians from the 
prospective yoke of bondage, actually placed it on the 
necks of Africans, is no longer deemed a paralogism 
in morals, and the slavery of a part of the community 
is gravely maintained to be essential to a high state of 
civil freedom in the rest. Such have been the fruits of 
the zeal of northern abolitionists in those States in 
which slavery prevails.” (Progress of the United 
States, 1843, p. 108.) 


N THESE words George Tucker sums up the 
moral costs to the South of the abolitionist 
agitation in the decades preceding the Civil 

War. We may measure the intellectual costs, in a 
similar sense, in terms of what the South’s in- 
tellectual history might have been if for a genera- 
tion its best intelligence had not been drafted in 
the defense of slavery. The magnitude of this cost 
stands out in vivid relief when we consider the 
work of a man like George Tucker himself and then 
ponder what might have been if there had been a 
dozen or two men like him, stimulating, criticizing, 
challenging, and disciplining one another and in 
this process hammering out a method with which 
they could erect a social science adequate to the 
needs of the age. Most of the men who should 
thus have been engaged in stimulating, criticizing, 
challenging, and disciplining the George Tuckers 
of the time were too absorbed in practical sectional 
problems to engage in theoretical bouts. 

Thus one of the potentially greatest social scien- 
tists in the United States was, figuratively speak- 
ing, left unfertilized, many of his brilliant hunches 
and important germs of ideas, undeveloped. In 
the fields where he had intellectual peers to chal- 
lenge, as in the problem of race relations, or to stim- 


ulate, as in the matter of statistical method, he was 
outstanding. But there were other facets to his 
social thinking. With a coterie of peers he might 
have worked them all out systematically, and they 
had important implications for practical affairs. 
But the South could not at that timeafford a coterie 
of peers. And the loss may as truly be chalked up 
as a cost of the sectional issues as the war itself. 
It is the purpose of the present paper to illustrate 
this thesis by an examination of some of the high 
points in the social theory of George Tucker himself. 


Il. THE MAN AND THE AGE 


George Tucker is in many ways an anomalous 
figure in the history of social thinking in this 
country. The date of his birth, 1775, indicates 
that he was raised in the clear, hopeful atmosphere 
generated by the French Enlightenment. It 
means that he grew up with the Wealth of Nations; 
was a young man when Malthus’ theories were 
news to the world; lived at a time when religious 
freedom, freedom of the press, general popular 
education, and even radical democratic institutions 
were still novel and experimental. Yet we find 
in him neither the exuberant optimism of the En- 
lightenment nor the implicit pessimism of MaJthus. 

The dates of his major works—the eighteen- 
thirties, forties, and fifties—indicate that his 
intellectual maturity occurred at a time when the 
reaction against French liberalism had swept over 
the mental life of the United States like a miasmic 
fog, taking the form in the South of a dogmatic 
theology with which even Jefferson’s prestige could 
not adequately cope, rendering it impossible, for 
example, for men like Priestly and Cooper to remain 
in southern universities; in the form, too, of an 
increasingly defensive, and finally almost hysterical, 
attitude toward slavery; and taking the form, in 
the North, of a more learned but no less dogmatic 
theology so pervasive that even the romantic 
rebels against it paid it nevertheless the supreme 
homage of accepting all its forms but simply 
reversing them.! 

Yet nowhere in Tucker do we find any conces- 
sions to these contemporary compulsions and ob- 


1See L. L. and Jessie Bernard, Origins of American 
Sociology (1943), pp. 61-65, for a detailed description 
of this curious phenomenon. 
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Sessions. If he defends slavery—and the fact that 
he was educated in the South and that he taught 
in the University of Virginia until he was 70 years 
old meant that he had inevitably to defend it— 
he does so with an urbanity and dispassionate ob- 
jectivity which stand in striking contrast to the 
shrill passion of his contemporaries. If he is 
faintly amused at the proliferation of erratic 
religious sects in the United States, he is neverthe- 
less a stanch believer in religious freedom. He 
does not see social phenomena through a haze of 
theological concepts. He is not interested in 
man’s origin or in his ultimate destiny. Trends 
of fifty years or a century are enough for him. 
Theological absolutes are, indeed, singularly 
absent from his intellectual framework. 

The date of his death, 1861, indicates that he 
had lived through a period of tremendous social 
and industrial change in the United States, that 
he had seen the first fruits of the industrial revo- 
lution as they exhibited themselves in cities and 
towns. But he was a very old man—86—when 
he died. He never really appreciated the indus- 
trial revolution and the nature of the society it 
was shaping; and when he described a utopia, it 
was, significantly enough, an agricultural commun- 
ity in the Jeffersonian tradition. His discussion 
of cities and towns is not primarily in terms of 
economic and industrial factors, although he does 
recognize their significance for the division of labor 
as Adam Smith had taught men to view it. But 
his major emphasis is upon cities in terms of popu- 
lation growth. Himself obviously a lover of town 
life, he is an apologist rather than an analyst of 
urbanization and the problems it presents for 
human living. He saw, indeed, the significance 
of science and technology as factors in social change 
abstractly, but his active years came too early to 
see their concrete workings out in social life. He 
analyzed the available statistical data on industry 
in the United States but they were too meager 
to be very enlightening. 

George Tucker, in brief, was a liberal in the 
eighteenth century tradition of Jefferson and 
Franklin, who walked serenely through the re- 
actionary intellectual currents of the early nine- 
teenth century, one hand in Adam Smith’s, the 
other in Malthus’, looking to these giants for 
guidance in a world already much too complex 
to be adequately understood in terms of their 
pre-industrial revolution ideology. He was an 
exceptionally able man who, if he did not re- 


synthesize current thought-patterns into a clearer 
perspective on the new social and industrial order 
then emerging, was at least discriminating enough 
to select first-rate, if somewhat anachronistic, 
thinkers for models and sources. 

That he did not completely understand the na- 
ture of the new society which power-driven ma- 
chines were creating cannot be held against him as 
a social thinker. Scarcely any one perceived the 
social revolution they were inaugurating. Here 
and there sporadic rebellions against machines 
took place; and the forties witnessed in the North a 
veritable revulsion against the new problems in the 
form of an orgy of reform movements. But only 
a few giants on the mountain peaks had any glim- 
mering of what was actually taking place. On the 
intellectual side, Auguste Comte, for example, 
saw the meaning of the secularization of science 
and, on the practical side, Karl Marx saw the 
essential shape and significance of capitalistic 
production. But the theologians in the United 
States put up too big a fight against Comte for 
him to prevail immediately; and the problem of 
slavery was so acute that it overshadowed the prob- 
lem of labor’s position in the new industrial order. 
We do not today fully comprehend the nature of the 
capitalistic method of production; we do not yet 
know exactly how it functions. We see the prob- 
lems it produces but many of its mechanisms still 
elude us. It is no wonder, therefore, that George 
Tucker, living at a time before modern indus- 
trialism had gotten into its stride, did not describe 
it in detail. The remarkable thing is that he 
saw contemporary society as clearly as he did. 

We should not, therefore, expect to find in 
George Tucker’s work a complete description of 
the social processes involved in the transition from 
a handicraft to a machine economy. We may, 
however, expect to find acute observations and, 
in his handling of statistical data, imaginative 
insight of a high order and even rudimentary 
technical analyses. In these respects we shall 
not be disappointed. 


III. LIFE AND WORKS 


For the sake of perspective we may divide 
Tucker’s life into four periods. The years of his 
childhood up to the age of 12 were spent in Ber- 
muda, where he had been born in 1775, the year 
before the Declaration of Independence. Ber- 
muda in those years resembled the continental 
colonies in many respects. Like New England, but 
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to an even greater degree perhaps, it depended 
upon maritime trade for its livelihood. Like the 
southern colonies, it depended upon slave labor 
at home. During the earliest years of George 
Tucker’s childhood the attitude of Bermuda to- 
ward the revolting colonies was favorable, in spite 
of a professed neutrality, since it was to the 
maritime and mercantile interests of the leading 
families to support the colonies.?. But the island 
was too isolated from the continent to share in the 
spirit of the Revolution and it remained theoreti- 
cally neutral during the warand retained its colonial 
status afterwards. Tucker’s own love for the 
union of states which resulted from the Revolution 
remained to the end and it is probable that his per- 
spective, gained from Bermuda as a child, may 
have had something to do with it. 

The Tucker family—it might almost be called a 
dynasty—was, with all its wide-spread ramifica- 
tions, one of the oldest and most powerful on the 
island, having been founded by St. George Tucker 
of Kent and Northampton, when he emigrated 
from England during the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century. Although many of the Tuckers 
immigrated to the continent, there were enough 
left to constitute to a large degree the political and 
economic leadership of the island.* The branch of 
the family to which George Tucker belonged was 
among the less prominent, although his father, 
Daniel Tucker, was at one time mayor of Hamilton. 
Henry Tucker of Somerset appears to have main- 
tained a sort of hegemony over the “petty 
Tuckers.’’s 

The second period of Tucker’s life extended from 
his twelfth to his twenty-second years. During 
this time he was being educated under the super- 
vision of St. George Tucker of Virginia, a distant 
relative. In coming to the continent to be edu- 
cated, George Tucker was carrying on an old 


2 Millfred Brenton Kerr, Bermuda and the American 
Revolution, 1760-1783 (1936), chap. I. 


3 Ibid., pp. 13-14. 
4 Tbid., p. 13. 
5 Ibid.,p. 17. Kerr speaks of Dan Tucker as one of 


the “petty Tuckers.” Of Henry Tucker he says; 
“*... mentally he was active beyond other members of 
the Tucker group. He read much, expecially in the 
political literature of the time, and became a liberal in 
theory, ascribing the insurrection of Caribs in St. 
Vincent in 1772-1773 much too hastily and confidently 
to the greed for land of the whites. ... Liberalism 
was in fact merely a veneer over Henry’s real interest, 
the acquisition of a fortune for himself” (éhid., p. 16). 
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Bermuda custom. As Kerr says, “Many sons of 
the best families, finding opportunities in their 
native land limited, went to the continent for their 
education and remained there to conduct businesses 
or follow the learned professions.”* Throughout 
the eighteenth century members of the Tucker 
family had been in constant intercourse with the 
continental colonies. Judge St. George Tucker 
himself, to whom George Tucker was sent, had 
been born in Bermuda (1752) and had, in his late 
teens, immigrated to the continent. He had 
graduated from William and Mary College, taken 
part in the Revolutionary War, and later distin- 
guished himself both as a judge and as a professor 
of law at William and Mary, where he succeeded 
Wythe in 1800. 

St. George Tucker had two sons of his own, 
Henry St. George and Nathaniel Beverly, the first 
about six and the second about three when George 
Tucker came to the United States. All three of 
these men were destined to distinguish themselves 
—Henry St. George as lawyer, legislator, judge, 
teacher of law, and writer; Nathaniel Beverly as 
political thinker and litterateur; and George as 
lawyer, legislator, professor, and social scientist. 
But, though educated under the same tutelage, 
their views came to be widely different in a number 
of important respects. It is interesting, though 
perhaps futile, to speculate as to why the views of 
two men like George Tucker and Beverly Tucker 
should have diverged as widely as they did in the 
matter, for example, of secession, George Tucker 
being strongly opposed and Beverly Tucker as 
ardently in favor of it. It is possible, although 
admittedly purely hypothetical, that George 
Tucker’s position as a member of a lesser branch of 
the Tucker family in Bermuda and his position as 
distant relative in the home of the St. George 
Tuckers, may have have had some influence in 
shaping his personality, rendering him, as an out- 
sider, less amenable to group pressure and more 
sympathetic with minority group attitudes. 

Like so many of the young men of the upper class 
in Virginia, George Tucker went to William and 
Mary, from which he graduated in 1797. It will 
be recalled that this was the time when Jefferson 
was experimenting with the curriculum of William 
and Mary, attempting to modernize, or at least to 
renovate, it somewhat. Adam Smith may have 
been used as a text as early as 1784,’ a startling 


8 Tbid., p. 12. 
7 Encyclopoedia of the Social Sciences, I, 331. 
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enough innovation. George Tucker never forgot 
what Adam Smith had taught him. He remained 
an ardent advocate of laissez-faire in all aspects of 
social life as long as he lived. 

The year 1797, when Tucker graduated from 
William and Mary, marks the end of the second 
period of his life. During the ten years from his 
arrival on the continent to his graduation from 
college, probably most of his major attitudes had 
been set. In the last years of the eighteenth cen- 
tury and the early years of the nineteenth, the 
perilous experiment of the union was well under 
way; Jefferson was introducing radical reforms into 
Virginia; slavery was dying out; Malthus was 
startling the world with his dismal science. This 
was the time when George Tucker was setting out 
to establish himself professionally. 

The third period in Tucker’s life embraced two 
careers. The first of these, that of lawyer and state 
and national legislator, extended up to the year 
1825, when Tucker was 50 years old. During this 
time he practiced law, first at Richmond and later 
at Pittsylvania (now Chatham) and Lynchburg. 
It was while he was at Pittsylvania that he was 
elected to the Virginia legislature. In 1819 he was 
elected to the United States House of Representa- 
tives, where he served for three terms. During 
this career, Tucker’s intellectual interests, as re- 
vealed in his writings, were fairly general, with a 
slight leaning toward the belles lettres. In 1800, 
he wrote on the Roanoke Navigation; in 1824, a 
novel called Valley of Shenandoah. Much more 
important, however, was a volume of essays, 
written about 1813, but not published in book form 
until 1822. Although many of the papers in this 
volume reveal a belles lettres inclination, such as 
those on Simplicity in Ornament, Classical Educa- 
tion, Architecture, Style, Beauty, Rhyme, and the 
like, there are at least three which presage the 
major preoccupation of his next career, namely 
one on the Future Destiny of the United States, one 
on Banks of Circulation, and one on the Theory of 
Malthus. 

This book, together with Tucker’s reputation as 
a debater and constitutional lawyer, attracted the 
attention of President Madison who was so favor- 
ably impressed that he urged Tucker’s appointment 
to the chair of Moral Philosophy and Political 
Economy at the newly established University of 
Virginia. Thus ended the first career of the third 
period and began the second.*® 


® A small volume published in 1816 entitled Letters 
Srom Virginia, purporting to be a translation from the 


Tucker’s second career, as professor at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, covered a period of twenty 
years. The preoccupation with belles lettres soon 
passed away. In 1827 he published, under the 
pseudonym of Joseph Atterley, a satire called 
Voyage to the Moon, ‘‘the evident aim of which was 
to fulfil for the existing age, what Swift had so suc- 
cessfully accomplished for that which had passed 
by; to attack, by the weapons of ridicule, those 
votaries of knowledge, who may have sought to 
avail themselves of the universal love of novelty 
among mankind to acquire celebrity, or who may 
have been misled by their own ill-regulated imagi- 
nations to obtrude upon the world their crude and 
imperfect theories and systems, to the manifest 
retardation of knowledge.’”® As satire the book 
felt rather flat, much of it being far fetched and 
pointless, for he did not have a flair for literary 
expression. As the author of his obituary notice 
says, “His forte was not... the imaginative. It 
is as a successful and equitable writer on great 
questions of politics and political economy, and of 
intellectual philosophy, that he will take his 
place.’ During this period Tucker published 
many of his major works, including Laws of Wages, 
Profits, and Rent Investigated (1837), Life of Thomas 
Jefferson (1837), and Progress of the United States 
in Fifty Years (1843). In 1845, at the age of 70, 
Tucker resigned his chair at the University of Vir- 
ginia, closing the third period of his life. No 
official reason is given for his resignation; it may 
have been due to his age, or it may have been the 
attraction of the libraries of Philadelphia." But 





French is also attributed to Tucker. It contains 
descriptions, comments, and analyses of social life and 
institutions in Virgina. To the present writer, how- 
ever, this volume is not righly attributable to Tucker. 
This judgment is based upon a consideration of state- 
ments like the following. Speaking of Jefferson’s 
opinion that Negroes were not as beautiful as whites, 
the writer says; “I must certainly agree with him in 
taste, tho’ I own I was a little surprised at his decision 
after the stories I have heard of him’’. (p. 75). George 
Tucker, in the present writer’s opinion would not have 
stooped to scandalous innuendo of this type, certainly 
not with reference to Jefferson, whom he greatly ad- 
mired. 

®Dr. Dunglison, “Obituary Notice of George 
Tucker,” Proceedings American Philosophical Society, 
IX (January, 1862), 65. 

1 Dunglison, “Obituary Notice of George Tucker,” 
Proceedings American Philosophical Society, IX (Jan- 
uary, 1862), 70. 

 [bid., p. 68. 
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it may also have been the growing uncongeniality 
of the intellectual atmosphere of the South as the 
War of the States grew near. 

The fourth period in Tucker’s life extended from 
his retirement to his death at the age of 86. Dur- 
ing this time he brought his trend study up to date 
by incorporating the 1850 census data; he also 
produced his four-volume History of the United 
States; also Political Economy for the People, and, 
the year before his death, Essays Moral and Meta- 
physical. In Philadelphia he was a member of the 
American Philosophical Society and of the Histori- 
cal Society. In his old age he travelled extensively 
and it was on a trip south in 1861 that, in Mobile, 
he was struck by a bale of cotton when landing 
from a boat. The resulting injuries produced his 
death in April of that year. He died, then, in the 
month which witnessed the first open hostilities 
between North and South, just as he had been born 
in the year which first witnessed open hostilities 
between the colonies and the mother country. 
One might even, if he were mystically inclined, read 
some symbolism into the fact that it was a bale of 
cotton which brought about the death of this en- 
lightened southern social scientist. 

Novelist, satirist, essayist, biographer, statisti- 
cian, historian—Tucker at some time or other in 
his several careers, experimented in a wide variety 
of literary forms. Belles lettres, geography, po- 
litical science, demography, political economy—he 
ranged through an equally wide variety of subject 
matter. He was a most voluminous writer, esti- 
mating his more fugitive published works at the 
prodigious amount of 10,000 pages. 

We might consider Tucker from any one of the 

angles referred to above. Our interest in his work 
is limited, however, to his social theories. In dis- 
cussing the sociology of George Tucker we must 
remember that he did not work out a complete or 
neatly articulated system of sociology, nor did he 
see his data in terms of the same categories in 
which we now perceive them. Nevertheless his 
various discussions fall loosely into certain modern 
conceptual classifications. We may, therefore, 
organize them into the following outline without in 
any way doing violence to their natural context. 
We may first deal with his theories of social dy- 
namics or social change; then with his theories of 
socia] organization loosely construed to cover his 
discussions of institutions; third, his system of 
social psychology; fourth bis theories of social] wel- 
fare or applied sociology; and, finally his theory of 


2 Jbid., p. 70. 
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method. This will include tne most significant 
aspects of his social theory and, in a sense, will 
constitute a representative picture of a very ad- 
vanced system of sociology in the first half of the 
nineteenth century in the South. 


IV. SOCIAL THEORY 


1. Social Dynamics. The idea of social change, 
whether interpreted fatalistically in terms of the 
unfolding of God’s mind, as in the case of Christian 
theologians, or whether transmuted into extrava- 
gant theories of social progress, as in the case of the 
philosophers of the French Enlightenment, had, by 
the nineteenth century become part of the general 
cultural outlook of educated men. The imperialis- 
tic activities of European nations had long since 
brought them into contact with pre-literate peoples 
and numerous theories of cultura] evolution were 
being formulated by the anthropologists. In the 
United States the ultimate outcome of the struggle 
with the Indian was no longer in question, so that 
he could be viewed more dispassionately and evalu- 
ated in terms of cultural history. Almost everyone 
with any intellectual pretensions had a theory of 
cultural evolution. Tucker was no exception. 

The cultural history of man, according to 
Tucker, may be divided into the hunting and fish- 
ing, the pastoral, and the agricultural stages, the 
transition from one to the other being due primarily 
to population pressures which in turn precipitate 
social changes." In the first of these stages, men 
lived in very small communities held together by a 
social instinct rather than by institutional bonds, 
and derived their food mainly from the chase. 
This stage is typified by the Indians of North 
America. (It should be borne in mind that 
Tucker’s contact with the Indian was not very 
direct and the agricultural aspects of the Indian 
culture were not so wel] known as the more pictur- 
esque hunting cultures.) Since this means of live- 
lihood is very precarious, population increased 
slowly. When, however, in spite of obstacles, the 
population of hunting tribes did increase enough to 
press seriously on the means of subsistence, ‘‘the 
sagacity of some individual, or other fortunate 
accident, first showed the practicability of taming 
and domesticating some of the wild animals of the 
forest, by which man would provide for himself a 
farther supply of food,’ and the second, or pas- 
toral stage of civilization was inaugurated. The 
breeding and rearing of animals for milk, food, and 


13 Political Economy for the People (1859), pp. 45-52. 
M4 Tbid., pp. 48-49. 
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skins, now became the general occupation of all the 
people and the means of subsistence available in a 
given area were multiplied many fold over what 
they were under a hunting regime. 

Like Marx, his contemporary, Tucker points out 
that the character of a people is greatly influenced 
by its method of making a living. Thus, ‘in the 
pastoral state, the character of the population 
undergoes a great change. From being warlike it 
has become pacific, though not unfit for war in de- 
fence of its rights, and sometimes even for conquest. 
With manners more humane and civilized, the 
mental powers are also farther developed by more 
frequent and varied exercise. Men now had leisure 
for the simpler manufactures, for which they had 
new materials and new incentives; and here, with- 
out doubt, wool was first spun and woven.” Ex- 
change of goods took place, and with the abundance 
of means of subsistence, a larger population could 
be supported. But the Malthusian spectre still 
haunts the happy scene, for ‘‘sooner or late, the 
members of a community would reach the level 
first of easy, then difficult subsistence.” The 
need for an increased food supply would stimulate 
new efforts in this direction until finally agriculture 
would arise. 

The development of agriculture was slow at first 
because of the absence of iron tools. When, how- 
ever, cither by invention or trade, iron was intro- 
duced into a community agriculture developed very 
rapidly, thus giving a new impetus to population.!” 

There was nothing inevitable about this sequence 
of stages, however. In countries not adapted to 
the pastoral stage because of a lack of suitable 
grazing lands, this stage might be omitted alto- 
gether “and man, in his social progress, must pass 
from the hunter state to the agricultural.’’* 

It will be seen from the above sketch that popu- 
lation pressure was the basic dynamo producing 
change in Tucker’s system, but that the changes 
themselves resulted from inventions. In modern 
societies, says Tucker, science and invention are 
basic factors in change. 


If we take a general survey of the progress of society 
in modern Europe, we shall perceive the following 
causes of change, operating steadily and univer- 
sally, though with unequal steps, in different times 
and places: science of every description is constantly 


% Tbid., p. 50. 
6 Tbid., p. 51. 
"7 Tbid., pp. 51-52. 
18 Tbid., p. 49. 





acquiring new facts, discovering new relations, and 
settling new principles; all the useful arts of life receive 
a similar improvement by the invention of new ma- 
chines, new processes, and by a greater variety of ma- 
terials.!® 


As a result of the discoveries of science and the 
products of invention, a profound change has oc- 
curred in human personality, in the class structure 
of society, in the values men live by, and in the dis- 
tribution of political power. In explaining the 
French Revolution, he says: 


The correspondent increase of the materials of 
thought have disposed man more to reasoning and re- 
flection, so that he is less under the deceptious influence 
of his passions: less prone to superstitious fear; less 
ferocious and implacable in his resentments: the ad- 
vence of art, too, and the greater diffusion of wealth 
have elevated the inferior ranks of society nearer to a 
level with the highest; and lastly, since such members 
now desire a support from the exercise of their own in- 
dustry, rather than from the bounty of a feudal baron, 
much of that deference for rank which formerly existed 
has disappeared, and the pride of family has been super- 
seded by the pride of talents and wealth. In a word, 
knowledge and prosperity, which are yet more efficient 
in swaying the acts of civilized man than physical force, 
have greatly augmented and become more diffused 
throughout the community. The consequence of this 
altered state of things was, that political power required 
a new distribution, correspondent with the changes of 
moral power, and the discordance between the civil 
institutions, and the state of society becoming every 
day greater, such distribution must, sooner or later, 
necessarily take place.?° 


As between cultural and geographic or other 
natural causes of social change, Tucker inclines to 
the former. Culture accounts for change; “un- 
varying natural laws,” for stability. Thus in 
Voyage to the Moon,™ he has the Brahmin say: 
“The history of every country affords abundant 
evidence of [the influence of moral causes on na- 
tional character]... [But] though it does much, 
it does not do everything. It seems more reason- 
able to impute the changes in national character to 
the mutable habits and institutions of man, than 
to nature, which is always the same. But... 
amidst all those mutations in the character of 
nations, there are still some features that are com- 
mon to the same people at all times, and which it 


19 Life of Thomas Jefferson, Third President of the 
United States (1873), p. 227. 

20 Tbid., 227-28. 

21 Loc. cit., p. 56. 
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would therefore be reasonable to impute to the 
great unvarying laws of nature. 

Change, according to Tucker, was probably in- 
evitable and even the political institutions of the 
United States, which his generation had been 
taught particularly to love, would not escape.* 

It has a modern flavor, this theory of social 
change, in spite of its old fashioned form of expres- 
sion. Science and invention are still considered the 
great innovators* and if we no longer think in 
terms of population pressure on the means of sub- 
sistence it is in part because science and invention 
themselves have given us control over population 
growth. Perhaps the most significant thing of all 
is that the problem of the reasons underlying social 
change even presented itself to Tucker. It had not 
occurred to people in the seventeenth century to 
wonder about social change. If it did, there was 
always God’s will to explain it. The marvels of 
science did not become popularized until the 
French philosophers incorporated them into their 
theories of progress in the eighteenth century. 
This was the tradition in which Tucker wrote. 
But his theory of change is not integrally associated 
with a doctrine of progress. Change is inevitable, 
but this does not mean that progress is.* If 
Tucker had elaborated his theory of change in- 
stead of presenting it incidentally, almost casually, 
he may have made an outstanding contribution in 
this field. 

2. Social Organization. Aside from slavery, 
which presented a unique set of problems, the social 
institutions which interested Tucker most were 
education, including the press, and religion. As 
a political scientist and economist, he dealt at 
length also with political and economic institutions, 
but his treatment of them was for the most part 
conventional. Adam Smith and the classical 
economists had set the pattern for the discussion 
of industry, banks, money, taxes, and other eco- 
nomic institutions. Tucker merely applied the 
pattern to American conditions.* Hesaw the psy- 


2 Tbid., p. 65. 

*3In our day W. F. Ogburn has emphasized the im- 
portance of technology in producing social change. 
See his article on “Technology and Sociology,” Social 
Forces, XVII, (Oct., 1938), 1-8. 

* Voyage To the Moon, p. 65. 

*% Broadus Mitchell points out, however, that Tucker 
made a contribution to economic thought in his dis- 
tinction between the function of management and of 
capital (Dictionary of American Biography, XIX, 30). 
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chological and institutional bases of political 
behavior® but for the most part his emphasis was 
upon the formal aspects of government. 

The treatment of social institutions, however, 
had been less stereotyped than that of economic 
and political institutions. Moral philosophers had 
dealt with them from the point of view of how they 
ought to function. Theologians had treated them 
as divine ordinations. Romantic historians were 
beginning to trace them back to their origins, seeing 
them as expressions of a people’s soul or geist. 
Philosophers of history saw them as fluctuating 
forms obeying “immutable social laws.” Anti- 
quarians reconstructed ancient institutions from 
various and sundry relics and monuments. Trav- 
ellers and missionaries brought back marvelous 
tales of institutions in far-off lands. 

Tucker belongs to none of these groups. He was 
eclectic, using now one approach, now another. 
In his discussion of education, for example, he is 
essentially a moral philosopher. In his treatment 
of slavery, however, he inclines toward the natural 
law type of interpretation. In the matter of re- 
ligion he is a more or less disinterested observer, 
reporting on an experiment. 

Before presenting Tucker’s theory in connection 
with the three institutions referred to above, we 
may pause to point out a curious omission in his 
system. There is nowhere any recognition of the 
significance of the family either as a social or as an 
economic institution. Even as a demographic 
unit, it receives but scant attention. This is the 
more remarkable since the Tucker family itself 
constituted a striking specimen for observation and 
study. It might be that the study of family life 
was too closely associated with moral philosophy 
and theology to attract the attention of a man with 
more scientific inte]lectual predilections. Or, more 
plausibly, the disintegrating effects of factories on 
family life had not yet made themselves felt, par- 
ticularly in the South. The family, therefore, was 
not a problem. 

(a) Education. Universal public education was 
still a more or less daring innovation in the early 
years of the nineteenth century. Tucker was 
heartily in favor of it. Wherever it had been tried, 
he pointed out, ‘‘it has been found to favour indus- 
try, prudence, temperance, and honesty, and thus 
eminently conduce to the respectability and happi- 
ness of a people.’’** In a democracy like ours, 


% See pp. 140-43. 
27 Progress of the United States (1843), p. 143. 
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however, the motives for a wide diffusion of knowl- 
edge were even stronger because the people were 
the source of political power and “all legislation 
and measures of public policy must, in a greater or 
less degree, reflect the opinions and feelings of the 
great mass of the community, and be wise and lib- 
eral, or weak and narrow-minded, according to the 
character of those by whose suffrages authority is 
given and is taken away.”* If the public is not 
instructed and intelligent it will not understand its 
true interests, will be deceived by demagogues, and 
will not understand the obligations of law, order, 
justice, and public faith.* Furthermore, “Experi- 
ence teaches us that, in all communities where the 
people are generally instructed, they are remark- 
ably exempt from crime.’’* 

A plea for public education, however, even when 
couched in terms almost of correlation, can scarcely 
be said to constitute a theory of education as a 
social institution. Aside from this brief reference 
to the importance of education for a democracy 
and its relation to crime, there is nowhere any spe- 
cific exposition of the function of education as the 
formal transmission of the cultural heritage or of its 
influence in personality development. He does, 
however, base his plan for an educational system 
upon a functional analysis of the social ends it is 
designed to serve, and thus approaches to a true 
theory of education. 

In planning a system of public education, for 
example, Tucker points out that there are essen- 
tially three functional classes in the community 
which must be provided for. The first consists of 
the great mass of people, whose chief occupation is 
physical labor or housework; the second comprises 
agriculturists, merchants, and artisans; and the 
third includes the learned professions and govern- 
ment." Accordingly, there should be elementary 
schools to teach reading, writing, arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, practical geometry, and, if possible, physical 
science. Academies, with some public support 
supplemented by students’ fees, should be available 
for those who are to discharge social functions re- 
quiring more training than the elementary schools 
can offer. These schools should teach the classics 
and mathematics, with some physical science. 
And, finally, there should be publicly supported 


28 Ibid. 

29 Ibid. 

* Political Economy for the People (1859), p. 212. 
3 Tbid., 213-14. 


colleges and universities, offering every branch of 
learning and science. 

In line with this functional view of education is 
Tucker’s argument that women should also be edu- 
cated. Among the professions and trades for 
which they are competent he lists: medicine, nurs- 
ing, shopkeeping, printing, bookbinding, jewelry 
making, clothes, painting, engraving, and juvenile 
instruction.* All of this is, it will be noted, quite 
in the Jeffersonian tradition. 

As to the actual state of education, Tucker points 
out that among the professions, medicine has the 
best educational facilities, the education of lawyers 
being much more superficial; the education of 
ministers varies according to denomination, being 
good among Presbyterians, Unitarians, Episcopa- 
lians, and Roman Catholics. Methodist and 
Baptist ministers, he points out, are often self- 
educated, being led into their profession by their 
own enthusiasm; both sects are, however, trying 
to remedy the defects in the education of their 
clergy.* 

It was to the press, however, that Tucker looked 
as “‘the great instructor of the American people.” 


But the periodical press must be regarded as the 
great instructor of the American people. It conveys 
daily information to the humblest, as well as the most 
elevated in the land. Nocountry has so many of these 
sources of intelligence, and nowhere are they so ex- 
tensively used... . The editorial corps puts in requisi- 
tion all the educated, and half-educated men, who are 
not engrossed by the learned professions and the public 
functionaries.™ 


He did not blink at the evils inherent in a free 
press, which even in Jefferson’s time were becoming 
a source of anxiety to thinking men; but he consid- 


ered that the good points exceeded the evils: 


Mr. Jefferson, however, lived to see that these, his 
favorite means of enlightening and instructing the 
people [newspapers], were as potent, and often as ready 
instruments for the diffusion of falsehood as truth; 
that if the latter is sure in the end to prevail in the 
struggle for the mastery between them it is oftenonly 
after a long contest, frequent discomfitures, and the 
most arduous efforts of her adherents; and that if these 
should chance to have feeble heads, or failing hearts, 
as is sometimes the case, error may then obtain a 


% Tbid., 214. 

%3“The United States of North America,” in The 
Geography of America and the West Indies. Edited by 
George Long (1841), p. 240. 

* History of the United States (1857), IV, pp. 415-16. 
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triumph, and may long enjoy it. He became, in a 
subsequent part of his life, so sensible of this, that he 
almost ceased to read the newspapers, and, as he says to 
one of his correspondents, confined himself to a single 
one, the Richmond Enquirer, in which he found nothing 
politically heterodox, or personally offensive. But 
while these ephemeral teachers of truth and vehicles 
of information are, in common with every thing be- 
longing to man, thus imperfect, and liable to abuse, it is 
not seen how a large community could continue free or 
intelligent without them; as the air which, though it 
sometimes conveys offensive odours, sometimes noxious 
vapours, and, in its greatest agitations, becomes the 
destructive hurricane, is, nevertheless, the indispensable 
aliment of life.® 


Again, he points out that: 


The newspaper press is thus a most potent engine, 
both for good and evil. It too often ministers to some 
of our worst passions, and lends new force to party 
intolerance and party injustice.... But its benefits 
are incalculably greater. By communicating all that 
is passing in the bustling world around us, whether it be 
little or great, useful or pernicious, pleasurable or pain- 
ful, without those exaggerations and forced congruities 
which we meet with in other forms of literature, it 
imparts much of the same knowledge of men and 
things as experience and observation. Its novelties 
give zest to life. It affords occupation to the idle, and 
recreation for the industrious. It saves one man from 
torpor, and relieves another from care. Even in its 
errors, it unconsciously renders homage to virtue, by 
imputing guilt to those it attacks, and praising none to 
whom it does not impute merit and moral excellence. 
Let us hope that it will in time, without losing any of 
its usefulness, less often offend against good taste and 
good breeding, and show more fairness in political 
controversy .*° 


(6) Religion. It is perhaps a mistake to con- 
sider Tucker’s discussion of religion as institutional 
in nature. He does not present a theoretical 
analysis of religion as a social institution. He is 
really interested not in the elements which consti- 
tute religion as a social form at all, but in the 
processes of sect formation and interaction. He 
sees the relationship of sects as a process of social 
competition much as he might view the relationship 
of business units as a process of economic compe- 
tition. His viewpoint is thoroughly secular. 

American theologians of the early nineteenth 
century, reacting with horror against the radical- 


% Life of Thomas Jefferson (1837), p. 230. 
% Progress of the United States in Fifty Years 
(1843), p. 149. 


ism of the French Revolution, spent a good deal of 
energy proving that religion was a universal and 
inevitable social form. The tales of travellers 
and missionaries and the failure of the French 
Revolution to eradicate the church seemed to con- 
firm their conviction. Tucker pays at least lip 
service to the theory of a human “propensity,” if 
not an actual instinct, for religion.*7 But his 
chief interest is neither apologetic nor polemical. 

The question Tucker posed in connection with 
religion was this: What happens in a state which 
does not contribute to the support of any official 
church but allows absolute religious freedom to all 
sects? The experiment in religious liberty was, 
after all, something new in the annals of human 
history and Tucker showed great acumen in seeing 
and stating the problem and in knowing what to 
observe to answer it. 

It should be pointed out that Tucker’s bias was, 
as an Adam Smith liberal, distinctly in favor of 
liberty in every field, religious as well as political 
and economic. Just allow natural laws to operate 
and the good of everyone would be best served. 
An established church would be theoretically in 
the same position as an industry protected by a 
tariff. He did not actually draw this analogy, but 
it is implicit in his discussion. 

It will be recalled that during the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries, Bishop Francis 
Asbury and other circuit riders were riding up and 
down the highways and byways of the country— 
Bishop Asbury often rode as many as 5000 miles a 
year—preaching sin and redemption; and on the 
other side of the mountains, in Kentucky and Ohio, 
camp meetings and revivals flourished like the pro- 
verbial green bay tree. Sects proliferated at a 
prodigious rate. Tucker watched all this with, 
apparently, a great deal of interest and reported 
on the results of the new experiment in religious 
freedom in at least three different publications.** 

The essence of his commentary lay in his conten- 


37 « . . the devotional spirit . .. seems to be so con- 
genial to the nature of man, that it does not require 
to be enforced by the Government. That provision 
which is made in most countries for the support of 
religion, is a consequence of man’s religious propensity, 
rather than a cause of his active exercise of it.” 
History of the United States, IV (1857) p. 403. 

38 Life of Thomas Jefferson (1837), I, pp. 100-102; 
“The United States of North America,” in The Geo- 
graphy of America and the West Indies, edited by George 
Long (1841), p. 239; History of the United States, IV 
(1857), pp. 403-407. 
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tion that the freedom accorded to religion had had 
the effect not of diminishing zeal but of stimulating 
it by producing competition, or emulation or rival- 
ship, as he called it. Thus the natural propensity 
of man toward religion was not atrophied by the 
absence of state support but, on the contrary, was 
greatly encouraged. A second great result of 
religious freedom had been the increase in the 
number of sects. In 1837 Tucker had not yet 
made up his mind as to whether this was good or 
bad; time alone, he said, could tell: “It is for time 
to show how far this course of ramification will be 
extended, and what will] be its remote effects on 
the cause of religion generally.”*® Twenty years 
later he rendered a judgment.of qualified approval: 


Another probable consequence of the unrestrained 
licence which religion here possesses, is the wild and 
anomalous character of some of the sects which are 
ever coming into existence; so that there is scarcely 
a doctrine, or opinion, that human wit has ever sug- 
gested, which has not been adopted and embodied by 
some one of our religious sects .... But these singu- 
larities bear a very small proportion to the mass of 
religionists throughout the country, and may be re- 
garded as exceptions to the general rule. A certain 
degree of soberness and common sense will generally 
be found to permeate and temper the religious faith in 
the United States, of four-fifths of whose people we are 
warranted in saying that, in no other country is the 
sentiment of religion more generally diffused, its doc- 
trines more pure, or its practice more beneficent.*° 


In other words, the cause of religion generally had 
benefitted by religious freedom, in spite of the luna- 
tic fringe, inevitable in any field where perfect 
liberty prevails.“ 

(c) Slavery. In the history of thought in the 
South too much emphasis has, perhaps, been laid 
upon the literature of slavery. The dogmatic 
absurdities of even obscure men have been pre- 
served and become the subject of learned exegesis. 
Our perspective on the intellectual history of the 
South is, therefore, in a sense distorted. The 
temptation to elaborate in this field is, however, 
very great since of all institutions, slavery was 
perhaps the most focal in the consciousness of 
Southerners and the attitude of a Southerner 
toward this peculiar situation was, in a sense, a 


8 Life of Thomas Jefferson, I, 102. 

“ History of the United States, TV, pp. 406-407. 

* Auguste Comte came to quite opposite conclusions 
regarding religious freedom. To him the multiplica- 
tion of sects was a horrible example of the disintegration 
resulting from the absence of an organic church. 


rough index of his stature both as a person and as a 
thinker. Under such a test George Tucker stands 
up remarkably well as a man and as a social 
scientist. 

The years of Tucker’s intellectual maturity 
spanned the revolutionary cycle in the South’s 
attitude toward slavery. The reaction against 
slavery characteristic of the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries had been checked by the 
invention of the cotton gin which rendered the slave 
system profitable and which therefore fixed it in the 
culture of the South. From our own vantage point 
we are inclined to credit this economic interpreta- 
tion of the southern attitude toward the peculiar 
institution. Tucker, who had observed this 
transformation, was inclined to attribute it in large 
part to a negative defense reaction on the part of 
the Southerners against the too aggressive and in- 
discreet agitation of the northern abolitionists.“ 

Tucker’s own attitude toward Negro slavery was 
outstandingly liberal. In order to understand 
his attitude toward slavery it is well to remember 
that the evil effects of this institution had already 
during the eighteenth century revealed themselves 
in stark relief in Bermuda, where half the popula- 
tion was black. St. George Tucker, himself a 


“This is not,” he says in Progress of the United 
States (1843), p. 108, “the place for assailing or defend- 
ing slavery; but it may be confidently asserted, that 
the efforts of abolitionists have hitherto made the people 
in the slaveholding states cling to it more tenaciously. 
Those efforts are viewed by them as an intermeddling 
in their domestic concerns that is equally unwarranted 
by the comity due to sister States, and to the solemn 
pledges of the federal compact.” 

48 “Bermudians reckoned their wealth by the num- 
ber of their slaves,” says Kerr, “and had increased that 
number to a point dangerous for a country which relied 
on importation for three-fourths of its food supply. 
The negroes when hungry stole vegetables from the 
gardens and thus injured even the little cultivation 
which was practised. But slave owning produced its 
worst result in the depreciation of the status of manual 
labor and the morality of the masters; and however 
industrious the Bermudians were abroad, at home they 
became notably indolent. ‘The great number of slaves,’ 
declared Bruére in 1779, ‘which are now kept by the 
poor white inferior people of these islands have sapped 
the foundations of respect and obedience to govern- 
ment in the white people by their authority over the 
slaves which gives a certain imperious behaviour in 
the master or mistresses very unbecoming in any exalted 
station and much more so in any necessitous white 
persons who ought to work themselves for their support 
and not depend on a negro to pick up a nail or a pin or 
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native of Bermuda, who, it will be recalled, super- 
vised the education of George Tucker upon his 
arrival in the United States, had, in his Dissertation 
on Slavery in 1796, advocated the gradual abolition 
of slavery by emancipation of the children born of 
slave mothers. And his influence must have had 
some effect on the young George Tucker. Still the 
question immediately arises as to why the same 
influence did not operate on St. George Tucker’s 
own children, on Beverly and Henry St. George? 
Neither of these men was as liberal as George. 
Perhaps the difference in age between George and 
these men, while not great—six and nine years— 
was nevertheless sufficient to be crucial in the criti- 
cal period when the attitude of a whole section of 
the country was undergoing a radical transforma- 
tion. 

Although Tucker himself retained a liberal out- 
look until the end, there was, nevertheless, a shift 
toward a more defensive and apologetic attitude 
as time passed and as the issue between North and 
South became clearly defined. In the early years, 
for example, although Tucker was opposed to sud- 
den or large-scale emancipation since, as we shall 
presently see, he believed slavery would die a 
natural death, he did not defend the system of 
slavery. In 1857, however, he finds that liberty is 
a means, not an end. Not every one has it. 
Women, children, soldiers, and sailors do not. 
Every State legislature has the right to distribute 
political power according to expediency. No other 
State has a right to interfere. He says: 


It is essential that the Legislature should make that 
distribution of civil rights and power which it thinks 
will best promote the public welfare and safety—should 
give a large portion to one class, which is compara- 
tively a small one—a less portion to the females—and 
still less to the children—and the least of all (only, 
perhaps, the protection of life) to the slave; trusting 
mainly for his well-being, like that of the children, to 
the common feelings and sympathies of our nature, 
and which experience tells us is, as a general rule, a 
sufficient reliance.“ 


More striking was his reversal in attitude con- 
cerning the effects of slavery. In 1837, for instance, 





carry away a small quantity of provisions.’ When the 
lifting of household articles proved unworthy of a white 
men, cultivation of the soil became positively degrad- 
ing” (Bermuda and the American Revolution, pp. 8-9). 

“4 History of the United States, IV (1857), p. 431. 
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he sums up the economic evils of slavery in terms 
primarily of its moral effects on the owners: 


The whole sum of the moral and political mischiefs. 
of slavery may not be overrated by moralists and econo- 
mists, but those mischiefs are perhaps not precisely of 
the character supposed. Thus, while it is agreed on 
all hands that domestic slavery is unfavourable to the 
productive industry of a country, the disadvantage is 
commonly attributed to the effect produced on the slave 
who is. urged by the strongest impulses of his nature, 
to work as sparingly, and consume as lavishly as he can. 
But the mischief of slavery seems to consist more in its 
effects on the master than on the slave. It necessarily 
tends to make him idle, indolent, proud, luxurious 
and improvident. It is true, that the slave, not having 
the same direct interest in the fruits of his labour, or 
of his frugality as the freeman, will often be less in- 
dustrious, and more wasteful. But, on the other hand, 
he is as often made to be a more industrious producer, 
and a more frugal consumer, than he would be if free. 
As a proof of this, the wages of slaves on canals, roads, 
and other public works, is little less than those of free- 
men, and sometimes they are thesame. Ina few cases, 
they have even been preferred, as being more manage- 
able. Both their food and clothing too are somewhat 
cheaper and coarser than those of freemen. It is then, 
by its moral effects, on the character of the master, that 
it lessens the productive wealth of a community.“ 


Contrast this statement with that expressed 22 
years later, in 1859, just before the issue was sub- 
mitted to settlement by battle. Now he finds 
that slavery has had a good effect on the masters. 
Thus he says: 


The habit of command, to which the master of slaves 
has been familiarized from his infancy, peculiarly fits 
him for many of the higher duties of civilized life. He 
is thus likely to be better qualified for exercising au- 
thority both in the army and navy, and even in the 
civildepartment. Itis, perhaps, thus that the Southern 
States have furnished more than their proportion of 
those who have held the higher offices of the govern- 
ment. The institution seems to be also favorable to 
manners, by giving that quiet ease which the habitual 
self-respect of the slaveholder is so likely to bestow; so 
that the manners of the cultivated classes in the slave- 
holding States differ little or nothing from those of 
people of rank in Europe. 


He summarizes the three main theoretical objec- 
tions to slavery, namely: that the work done by 
slaves comes, by association, to be condemned by 


% Life of Thomas Jefferson (1837), 112-13. Compare 
Tucker’s argument with that of Bruére, quoted by Kerr, 


in a preceding footnote. 
% Political Economy for the People (1859), p. 86. 
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free men, thus rendering them indolent and idle; 
that slaves, having no natural motivation, must be 
supervised, sometimes by force, thus adding 
another cost to agriculture; and that slavery ren- 
ders slaves thievish, careless, improvident while 
the whites are left in idleness and vicious indul- 
gences.‘7 With respect to the argument based on 
the bad effects of slavery on the master, we have 
just seen Tucker’s rebuttal. Regarding the argu- 
ment based on the relative inefficiency of slaves he 
points out that experience in the English West 
Indies has disproved the theory that freemen are 
more productive than slaves. Under skilful 
managers, the products of slaves are not inferior to 
those of freemen.** As to the influence on the 
slaves themselves Tucker concludes that they are 
“as well cared for and in fact as happy, as their 
brethren in the Northern States, where they are 
free, but where they are not treated with the same 
easy familiarity and kindness as by Southern 
gentlemen, and where the mutual affection and 
good will which often subsist between the white 
man and the colored man are unknown.”’# 

Even in 1859, however, he does not wish to show 
“that slavery, as some have maintained, is a nosi- 
tive good, but simply to indicate that here, as in all 
human concerns, evil and good are closely inter- 
mingled, and that to come to just conclusions, we 
must make a fair estimate of both.’’5¢ 

In one respect, however, Tucker remained con- 
sistent throughout his whole career. The solution 
to the problem of slavery would be the natural one 
resulting from the play of economic forces. Slav- 
ery would die a natural death when it ceased to 
be profitable. Slavery would cease to be profitable 
when the pressure of population on natura] re- 
sources had reached the point where it no longer 
paid to rear slaves. He was arguing in this vein 
in 1820 in connection with the Missouri Compro- 
mise; he was still arguing in the same vein in 1859. 
In 1820, he says: 


As soon as our population has overspread the whole 
habitable parts of our territory, and brought our waste 
lands into cultivation, human labor will begin to de- 
cline in value....In the same proportion that the 
price of labor diminishes, must the value of slaves 
decline, until at length the cost of bringing up a slave 
will be more than he is worth. When that period ar- 





* Ibid., pp. 83-84. 
8 Jbid., pp. 84-85. 
* Tbid., p. 87. 
8° Jbid., p. 87. 


rives, the community will not, and cannot impose on 
itself the burden of supporting slaves; and, be the con- 
sequences what they may, they will be manumitted.® 


Again, in 1843: 


... if we carry our views to a... distant future, we 
shall find causes at work whose effects on this institu- 
tion neither the miscalculating sympathies of fanati- 
cism or philanthropy, nor their re-action on the slave 
owners, can avert or long delay. The population of the 
slaveholding States, at its present rate of increase, and 
even at a reduced rate, will, in no long time, have 
reached that moderate degree of density which sup- 
poses all their most productive lands taken into culti- 
vation. As soon as that point is reached, the price of 
labour, compared with the means of subsistence, will 
begin to fall, according to the great law of human 
destiny, so ably developed by Malthus, and which is 
the inevitable result of man’s tendency to increase 
and multiply: of his dependence on the soil for 
his subsistence: and of the limited extent of that 
soil. Labour, then, as it increases in quantity, must 
exchange either for less or for cheaper food: and such 
reduction is altogether independent of a gradation of 
soils. It must take place if every root of earth was of 
equal fertility with the American Bottom in Illinois, 
since every succeeding generation being more numerous 
than the preceding, the products of but a smaller por- 
tion of the earth’s surface can fall to the share of one 
individual. In this progressive declension of its value, 
labour will finally attain a price so low, that the earn- 
ings of a slave will not repay the cost of rearing him, 
when, of course, his master will consider him as a bur- 
densome charge rather than a source of profit; and as 
the same decline in the value of labour once liberated 
the-villeins or slaves of western Europe, and will liberate 
the serfs of Russia, so must it put an end to slavery 
in the United States, should it be terminated in no 
other way. 

This may be called the euthanasia of the institution, 
as it will be abolished with the consent of the master 
no less than the wishes of the slave; and the period of 
termination will be sooner reached because the labour 
of slaves, by reason of the inferiority in industry, 
economy, and skill, inseparable from their condition, 
is less productive than that of freemen.™ 





51 Speech on the Restriction of Slavery in Missouri. 
Delivered in the House of Representatives of the United 
States, February 25, 1820, pp. 14-15. 

52 Progress of the United States in Population and 
Wealth in Fifty Years (1843), pp. 109-10. In 1859 he 
ventures to hazard approximately the density of popu- 
lation required to bring about the “euthanasia” of 
slavery: “Though we have no certain and precise 
data for determining at what degree of density the 
value of slaves would not repay the cost of rearing them, 
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Although Tucker believed in the inevitable 
emancipation of the slave, however, he did not 
necessarily consider such an eventuality an un- 
mixed good. Political equality, he believed, would 
have dangerous psychological consequences for the 
relationships between the races: 


This visible difference between the two races tends 
now to preserve public tranquility, by operating on 
the minds both of master and slave, and confirms the 
authority of the one, and the submission of the other. 
The master more easily persuades himself that he is 
naturally superior—an opinion which the most philo- 
sophical of the citizens of the south conscientiously 
maintain—and the slave can be more readily brought 
to believe that the inferiority, of which he must neces- 
sarily be conscious, is the work of nature, rather than of 
man: and he is, on that account, more resigned to his 
condition. But when once he is admitted to a political 
equality, much of this prestige would soon disappear. 
The effects of property, education, natural talent, 
would dispel the greater part of their own sense of in- 
feriority, without proportionally altering the opinions 
of the whites; and the sullen ill-will which now occa- 
sionally exists, would be exchanged for the more bitter 
and implacable animosity that arises between equals 
and rivals struggling for the mastery. History affords 
little light on this subject; but the fierce contests be- 
tween the Saracenic and Gothic races in Spain; and 
yet more, between the blacks and the whites of St. 
Domingo, which ended only in the extermination of the 
weaker party, seem to be too much in accordance with 
the ordinary principles of our nature, not to warn us 
against so fearful an experiment.” 


In order to forestall the evil results of sudden or 
large scale emancipation, Tucker proposes that 
Southerners should undertake such measures as 
colonization and especially such gradual measures 
as manumission, since free Negroes propagate less 
rapidly than slaves. He says: 


To conclude this subject, so pregnant with matter 
of serious reflection to all: the citizens of the slave- 
holding States are persuaded that emancipation will 
necessarily lead, first, to political equality, and finally, 
to an amalgamation of the two races. Believing, as 
they really do, that the negroes are physically, as well 





yet it seems probable, from the condition of Europe 
when villainage there terminated, that a density much 
less than seventy to the square mile is inconsistent with 
slavery. But should even a greater density be assumed 
as the limit, that limit, by the uncontrollable laws of 
human multiplication, must be eventually reached” 
(Political Economy for the People, pp. 89-90). 

53 Life of Thomas Jefferson, II (1837), pp. 114-15. 


as morally and intellectually, their inferiors, they re- 
gard this intermixture as a contamination of their own 
race; and the supposed consequences constitute their 
most invincible objections to the liberation of their 
slaves. Those who entertain these opinions, and who 
also believe that the result here inferred is inevitable, 
or even probable, have it now in their power to make 
some preparation for an issue so fraught with mischief, 
and so abhorrent to their feelings. If they think the 
number of their slaves is too great for them quietly to 
remain, when the period of natural liberation arrives, 
as an inferior caste, or with a qualified freedom, they 
ought to lessen the number by all allowable means—as 
by colonization; and, since the emancipated class are 
found to increase more slowly than either the slave or the 
whites, they ought to encourage, rather than check, 
private manumission. Even as a measure of pre- 
caution, the policy of prohibiting the liberation of 
slaves is very questionable; and if so, the States which 
have adopted it, have not only yielded to the common 
temptation of avoiding a present danger by incurring 
a greater one hereafter, but, perverting a wise maxim, 
have incurred a certain evil to avoid one that is 
doubtful. 


He did not, however, underestimate the resistance 
of Southerners to his proposals, especially to manu- 
mission, nor the difficulties involved in coloniza- 
tion: 


The plan of colonizing the emancipated slaves is the 
only one which the public can be brought to sanction; 
and about its practicability, there is a great diversity 
of opinion in the slave-holding states. Though its 
difficulties may have been overrated by some, they 
must be admitted to be great, under the most favour- 
able circumstances, by every one who gives to the sub- 
ject an attentive examination.” 


On the whole, then, in spite of his background, 
Tucker’s attitude toward slavery was liberaJ. He 
does not appeal to the Scriptures or to natural law 
to justify the institution. He presents no theory 
of biological inferiority to justify the status of 
Negroes. He accepts slavery as a historical fact 
and looks to the natural course of events to abolish 
it. In this, as in most other respects, he held fast 
to the laissez faire liberalism of the age even when 
it conflicted with a basic institution in southern 
economy. 

(d) Cities. The industria] revolution had not, 
in the first half of the nineteenth century, yet pro- 
duced the phenomenal rise of cities which was to 


5 Progress of the United States in Population and 
Wealth in Fifty Years (1843), pp. 117-18. 
% Life of Thomas Jefferson, II (1837), p. 115. 
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characterize the later vears of the century. Yet 
Tucker, with the meager statistical data available 
in 1859, foretold the inevitability of a high degree 
of urbanization.* The social motivations which 
produce cities, according to Tucker, were a social 
instinct and the benefits derivable from a division 
of labor. ‘Men are induced to congregate in 
cities and towns, partly by the social instinct, and 
partly for the benefits of cooperation, by which 
many things are done sooner and better than could 
be effected by a single individual, and many more 
which he could not perform at all.’’*7 He makes a 
rather vague reference to demographic factors in 
the growth of cities, such as that they are a “neces- 
sary consequence of a dense population,” and “the 
natural distribution of population,’’** but he does 
not elaborate.on these points. 

Unlike Jefferson, who looked with misgivings 
upon an urbanized economy, Tucker was inclined 
to believe that the advantages of cities compared 
favorably with those of the country. He was a 
consistent apologist for the urban mode of life. It 
rendered labor and skill more efficient; it stimulated 
the growth of science, knowledge, and the arts; it 
produced “collision and rivalry of different minds,”’ 
and in this way stimulated the social sciences of 
legislation, government, and jurisprudence.” But 
perhaps the most interesting argument in favor of 
cities which Tucker presented was that because of 
the greater frequency of sterility among women in 
cities they served as checks on redundant popula- 
tion growth so that the more violent checks which 
Malthus predicated were mollified in their opera- 
tion.* 

In the matter of the disadvantages of city life— 
disease due to impure air, water, type of work, 
habits—Tucker was inclined to believe that they 
were more than overbalanced by the mental stimu- 
lation which cities made possible.“ Furthermore, 
preventive and curative facilities were greater in 
cities than in the country." Morally cities showed 
greater extremes both of virtue and of vice. 


5% Political Economy for the People, pp. 62-63. 

57 Jbid., p. 62. 

58 Life of Thomas Jefferson, II (1837), p. 71. 

5° Ibid. 

6° “On the Theory of Malthus,” in Essays on Various 
Subjects of Taste, Morals, and National Policy (1822), 
pp. 315-316. 

1 Tbid. 

% Progress of the United States (1843), p. 127. 

8 Tbid.; Life of Thomas Jefferson, II (1837), p. 73. 


They were more radical, that is, “more prone to 
innovation, whether for good or evil,’’ than the 
country.“ “The love of civil liberty is, perhaps, 
both stronger and more constant in the country 
than the town, and if it is guarded in the cities by a 
keener vigilance and a more farsighted jealousy, 
yet law, order, and security, are also, in them, more 
exposed to danger, from the greater facility with 
which intrigue and ambition can there operate on 
ignorance and want.’ Whether or not one 
judged city manners inferior to those of the coun- 
try was a matter of taste and personal preference. 
But, good or bad, the growth of cities was inevi- 
table.®? 

(e) Classes. With respect to the age-old prob- 
lem of poverty and privilege, the years between the 
Wealth of Nations and The Communist Manifesto 
were, in many ways, the pleasantest time for intel- 
lectuals with a tender social conscience to live. 
Once you had jumped the hurdle of Malthus, you 
could look out upon a world that was so articulated 
that the best for all concerned was guaranteed if 
only it were left alone. Yet reformers in the Nerth 
worked themselves almost into a frenzy in their 
attempts to re-shape the world. But the agrarian 
South was all for letting nature take its course. 
Once Marx and Engels, of course, had stated the 
problem of history and of the class struggle, life 
could never again be so placid for the liberal, even 
with the reassurance offered him by the Darwiniar. 
theory of the survival of the fittest. But in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century and the first 
part of the nineteenth, classical liberalism was not 
only possible; it was almost the only tenable posi- 
tion a disinterested democrat could hold. Accord- 
ing to Tucker the class structure of society resulting 
from the gross inequalities in the distribution of 
wealth were not the natural product of the work- 
ings of the economy but were the result of institu- 
tional—specifically legal—factors; a thoroughgoing 
laissez faire policy would reduce inequalities to a 
minimum: 

... although the most populous country may pos- 
sess the greatest stock of those materials for the enjoy- 
ment of man, which are fabricated by his labour and art, 
yet, as they are also very unequally distributed, the 
poorer class will not be benefited by such excess, whilst 
they materially suffer from the greater scarcity of food. 





4 Progress of the United States, p. 127. 

% Tbid. 

% Life of Thomas Jefferson, Il (1837), pp. 72-74. 
87 Progress of the United States, p. 127. 
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. 


In the condensed population of Europe, it is true 
that the fruits of the improvements which progressive 
art, science and civilization have made, seem to be 
gathered by a small portion of society; whilst the mass 
of the people are doomed to misery and want. There 
are a hundred, or perhaps a thousand kept poor, or 
made so, for one that is rich. 

To this objection it may be at least plausibly an- 
swered, that the unequal division of property does not 
seem to be so much the consequence of a dense popula- 
tion as of government—of the blind, and unjust in- 
institutions of society. Were things left to their natural 
course, though there would still be inequality, it would 
be less considerable and less pernicious; or rather it 
would be no more than would be salutary and just. By 
burthensome taxes—by exorbitant salaries—by feudal 
privileges perquisites—by the laws of primogeniture— 
of apprenticeships and settlements, and exclusive tests, 
property is forced into particular channels and is not 
suffered to distribute itself according to the industry, 
prudence and good fortune of each individual. Were 
all those legal shackles taken off from human exertion, 
and those bounties on indolence removed, the number 
of the wretched would be comparatively small; and 
much of what is now wasted by the wealthy few, 
would then increase the comfort of the residue.®* 


The viewpoint here expressed is archaic. There is, 
of course, no doubt that legal institutions direct 
the flow of wealth into certain channels rather than 
into others. But Tucker’s perspective is oriented 
backward. It was not until a generation later that 
Marx and Engels were to formulate a new approach 
to class phenomena largely in terms of the owner- 
ship of the means of production. Yet it is dis- 
tinctly to his credit that he posited neither a 
theological sanction nor a natural law to justify 
inequalities in wealth. Challenge and criticism 
by fellow social scientists would have obliged him 
to sharpen his analyses, perhaps to undertake fresh 
researches. As it was, however, there was no 
occasion to press the issue. 

Before leaving the subject of social organization, 
it is interesting to note more or less parenthetically 
Tucker’s description of the ecology of races and of 
religions in the United States. With respect to 
races, he points out: 


...the Germans have settled principally in the 
western parts of New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Virginia, and North Carolina, and more indiscriminately 
in the western States. The French, or their descend- 
ants, are more numerous in Louisiana, Missouri, and 





88 “Qn Density of Population,” in Essays on Various 
Subjects of Taste, Morals, and National Policy (1822), 
pp. 80-81. 


the western margin of the Mississippi, then elsewhere. 
Many of the French Hugonots found an asylum in 
South Carolina, and a few in the other States, early in 
the last century; and about the end of it, emigrants 
from France and the French West Indies settled in 
most of the cities and towns. The descendants of the 
Dutch, the original proprietors of New York, are found 
principally in that State and New Jersey. There 
are a few of Spanish stock in Louisiana and Florida. 
Though the descendants of the English, Scotch, and 
Irish, constitute the basis of the population every- 
where, yet the Irish are probably more numerous than 
the other two in New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
and the western parts of Virginia, and the Carolinas. 
The English are more unmixed in New England gener- 
ally, and in Eastern Virginia, than in any of the other 
States.®* 


Of the distribution of religious denominations he 
says:7° 


The local distribution of the principal sects is as 
follows :-— 

The Presbyterians are the prevailing sect throughout 
New England, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
and the western parts of Maryland and Virginia. They 
are also numerous in the north-western States. 

The Methodists are more generally diffused through- 
out the States than any other sect. They are least 
numerous in New England and Louisiana, and most 
numerous in the middle States...The Baptists 
are the predominant sect in Rhode Island, Virginia, 
Kentucky, and most of the States south of them. 

The Catholics are numerous in the cities of the middle 
States in which many Irish and French are found; 
they are dispersed all over Maryland, have many 
congregations in Missouri, Illinois, and a part of Ken- 
tucky; and are the predominant sect in Louisiana... . 

The Episcopalians . . . have congregations in all the 
Atlantic States, and in most of the western. They are 
most numerous in Connecticut, the middle States, 
Virginia, and South Carolina, but in none do they hold 
more than the third or fourth rank in point of num- 
bers. oo 

The Unitarians have churches in all the large cities, 
from Boston to Washington, inclusive; they have, 
however, made little progress in country places, out of 
Massachusetts. 

The Quakers are most numerous in Pennsylvania: 
they have also congregations in New York, Virginia, 
North Carolina, and in all the New England States.”° 


(To be concluded) 





69 “The United States of North America,” in The 
Geography of America and the West Indies, edited by 
George Long (1941), pp. 221-22. 

70 Tbid., p. 238. 
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CHARACTERISTIC TRAITS OF THE CHINESE PEOPLE* 


CHENG CH’ENG-K’UN 
University of Washington \ 


AN is the product of his culture.” This 
observation was a topic of discussion 
among Chinese philosophers for more 

than twenty centuries. Confucius himself never 
dealt with it at length. He simply remarked that 
“Tn nature, men are mutually near; in behaviors, 
they are far apart.”! But in an argument with 
Mencius in the latter half of the third century B.C., 
Kao Tse, an environmentalist said: ‘‘Man’s 
nature is like the wood of the willow, and righteous- 
ness is like a cup or a bowl. Fashioning benevo- 
lence and righteousness out of man’s nature is 
like making cups and bowls from the wood of the 
willow.’ To further elucidate his point, he said: 
““Man’s nature is like water in a whirlpool. Open 
a passage for it to the east, it flows eastward. 
Open a passage for it to the west, it flows west- 
ward.’’® Half a century afterwards, Hsuntse held 
the view that the nature of man was bad. He 
supported the teachings of Confucius because he 
believed that a socio-political system was necessary 
to regulate human conduct for the maintenance of 
order in society. He said: “A crooked piece of 
wood can be straightened by making it conform 
toa straight line. A dull metal can be sharpened 
by constant grinding. Therefore, a man by ex- 
tensive study and reflective thinking can enlighten 
his intellect and adjust himself to proper conduct.’ 

In no other country had culture exercised such 
long and continuous influence on its people as in 
China. The Chinese culture was essentially the 
outgrowth of the application of Confucianism 
shaded and colored, in order of importance, by the 
naturalistic philosophy of Taoism, the Hindu 
philosophy of Buddhism, the humanitarian philoso- 
phy of Mocianism, and the penal philosophy of 
Legalism. Confucianism aims at the establish- 


*This and the following article on “China: Pro- 
genitor and Novice of Our Modern World,” by N. Q. 
Tse, were submitted independently, but are run here as 
companion articles, since Mr. Cheng’s paper furnishes 
valuable background material for Mr. Tse’s discussion. 
—Editors. 

1 Tun Yu or The Analects of Confucius, Book XVII, 
Ch. II. 

® Meng Tse or Book of Mencius, Book VI, Ch. I. 

8 Ibid., Book VI, Ch. II. 

* Hsun Tse or Book of Hsuntse, Ch. I. 


ment of an ideal socio-political system in which 
the people are taught to practice virtue by the 
personal example of those in authority and by the 
inculcation of the principles of benevolence, 
righteousness, and propriety. Taoism conceives 
of human society as the natural state in which men 
live together without ethical or moral standards 
and without social institutions. Laotse, the 
acknowledged founder of Taoism once said: “When 
laws and regulations are multiplied, the world will 
be full of thieves and robbers.”® He also said: 
“Abandon benevolence and righteousness, and the 
people will return to parental kindness and filial 
piety.”® He believed that only in the perfect 
state of nature, freed from social restraint, would 
the people be ‘“‘well-fed, well-clothed and satisfied 
with their modes of living . . . without interference 
one from the other till old age and death.”? 
Buddhism advocates the perfectability of the 
universe and the transmigration of the soul, and 
teaches that Nirvana, escape from earthly suffer- 
ings and from mortality, is the highest goal attain- 
able in life. Mocianism is the amplification of 
Confucianism. Mocius, the founder of Mocianism 
agreed with Confucius that human relationships 
should be built on the principle of propriety, but 
contended that love and respect for one’s relatives 
would result in quarrels among families just as 
loyalty and devotion to one’s country would bring 
about wars among nations. He claimed that the 
only way to world peace was universal love and the 
brotherhood of men.® Legalism is a concept 
which emphasizes, as a means of social control, 
the employment of reward and punishment 
through the instrumentalities of the law.'° With 
the exception of Legalism, the entire system of 
philosophy in China was primarily negativistic in 
its outlook. Such being the case, the imprints of 
negativism were as striking and conspicuous in the 


5 Tao T’e Ching or Book of the Tao, Ch. XVII. 

8 Tbid., Ch. XIX. 

7 Tbid., Ch. LXXX. 

Lin Yu-tang, The Wisdom of China and India, 
pp. 321-552. 

®Mo Tse or Book of Mocius, Chs. XV and XVI. 

Wu, K. C., Ancient Chinese Political Theories, 
pp. 123-222. 
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characteristic traits of her people as in her social 
and political institutions. 

What were the characteristic traits of the 
Chinese people? First, they had a great deal of 
patience. This trait was generally hailed as a 
noble virtue in China. It was the natural outcome 
of long periods of adjustment to conditicns in a low 
productive agricultural economy rendered acute 
by population pressure and calamities of nature. 
This was especially true in North China where 
population density was one of the highest in the 
country and where soil erosion, floods and famines 
often reduced life to the verge of starvation. 
Under such circumstances, people learned to be 
satisfied with minimum remuneration for a maxi- 
mum amount of labor. The typical Chinese 
peasant toiled from day in to day out on his half 
acre farm and went through innumerable drudg- 
eries to raise enough food to give himself and his 
family a bare subsistence. 

However, the greatest institution for the culti- 
vation of patience was the Chinese large family. 
Within its four walls, there lived the parents, their 
children, grandchildren and their dependents 
enlarged in varying degrees, by the systems of 
concubinage and girl-slavery. Each of these 
inmates had his or her position with duties and 
rights assigned by tradition, usually more duties 
than rights. On the surface, there might be 
domestic harmony and tranquillity. But no one 
who had lived in the institution could escape 
consciousness of the diversities of emotional con- 
flicts which formed the cross-currents underneath 
and which were greatly complicated by all the 
elaborate codes of decorum handed down from 
antiquity. Brought up in a social environment 
of this kind, one needed no specific parental in- 
structions to see the virtue of patience. One 
simply learned about it in the routine of daily life. 
A normal child of ten should know when, where, 
and how to open his mouth. In the petty politics 
of his home, he should also know who were close 
to the highest authorities in the‘family hierarchy 
and be ready to take an insult with all possible 
placidity. Without patience, this type of social 
institution would never have been organized and 
maintained for so many centuries. 

In 666 A.D. Emperor Kao Tsung of the T’ang 
Dynasty visited the great Tai Shan Mountain in 
Shantung Province where he made sacrificial 
offerings to Confucius. Afterwards, he proceeded 
to the hometown of Chang Kung-yi, an old man 


who was famous for having kept nine generations 
under one roof in a state of harmony. Upon 
meeting the old man, the emperor inquired about 
the secret of his success. Chang Kung-yi took up 
nis pen and wrote the character for patience one 
hundred times on a sheet of paper and handed it to 
the emperor saying: “Your Majesty, here in these 
words lies the secret you wish to know.’ This 
story was a good illustration of the tremendous 
significance attached to patience as an indispen- 
sable social quality. Such quality was universally 
acclaimed and was transmitted from generation to 
generation in the form of moral maxims like ‘The 
character for patience is the precious property of 
the family”; “Exercise ‘hundred patience’ and 
peace and harmony will prevail in the family”; 
“Be patient, and everything will be perfect”; and 
“A moment’s patience may save you a hundred 
days of sorrow.” 

Developed under economic and population 
pressures and in the wear and tear of family rela- 
tionships, patience as a characteristic trait of the 
Chinese people manifested itself in the form of 
racial, religious, and political tolerance. Racially, 
China was always a “melting pot” of the Chinese, 
the Mongols, the Marchus, the Tibetans, and 
dozens of minorities in western and southwestern 
parts of the country. Throughout the ages, the 
Chinese intermarried quite freely with all the 
minority groups within their boundaries. With 
the exception of those who “ruled” Manchuria 
with Henry Pu-yi, the Manchus were largely 
assimilated and amalgamated by the Chinese. 
Even in Manchuria, it was impossible to tel] them 
apart from the local Chinese population. The 
only distinction between them was their surnames. 
Intermarriages took place in all the border regions 
including Inner-Mongolia and the modern Prov- 
inces of Sinkiang, Sikang, Kweichow, Kwangsi 
and Yunnan, and race riots were unheard of. In 
his expedition into Central Asia, Sir Aurel Stein 
found that in the southeastern part of Sinkiang 
Province “fifteen percent of the population have 
blue eyes with wavy or curly hair.” In the 
fifty years before the war, racial fusion also took 
place in Indo-China, Siam, Malaya, Sumatra, 
Java, and the Philippines. In all these countries, 
Chinese blood ran through the veins of many of 
their leaders. 

Religiously, the Chinese people were very 


Tsu Yuan or Encyclopedia, p. 545. 
12 The China Year Book, 1924, p. 152. 
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tolerant. They accepted the teachings of Con- 
fucius and worshipped the spirit of their departed 
ancestors. In their sacrificial offerings, they used 
Taoistic and Buddhistic ceremonials and rituals 
to give them sound and color. When some of 
them became Christians in the early days of the 
missionary movement, they went to church in the 
morning and sought divine revelation in the after- 
noon in the nearby temple with regard to the 
propitiousness of the betrothals of their sons and 
daughters. Hundred percent Taoists and Bud- 
dhists were vegetarians, Moslems restricted their 
meat diet to beef and mutton, and the bulk of the 
Chinese population ate anything humanly con- 
sumable. Irrespective of their religious faiths and 
habits, they lived side by side without visible 
discrimination against one another. Anti-Chris- 
tian demonstrations during and before World War I 
should not, in any way, be cited as cases of religious 
intolerance. Those demonstrations were either 
inspired by the Manchu officialdom or were the 
natural reactions to unscrupulous missionaries 
who had thought that idolatry was the chief 
stumbling block to the spread of their gospel and 
who had directed their so-called converts in the 
destruction of Chinese temples. 

Politically, the Chinese had put up with more 
tyranny and misrule in their history than any 
other people. When exploited and abused by 
governmental authorities, their first, second, and 
third reactions were all for “tightening the belt.” 
They were universally known for their capacity 
to absorb exactions and extortions. They toler- 
ated warlords who forced them to pay excessive 
taxes many years ahead of time. They tolerated 
ill-disciplined soldiers who deprived them of the 
right to harvest their own crops. They tolerated 
judges who received bribes from the plaintiff’as 
well as the defendant and held up the case for more 
bribes. They even tolerated bandit ruler Chang 
Chung-chang who, as governor of Shantung Prov- 
ince in 1929-1930, had the audacious habit of 
driving up and down the main thoroughfares of 
Tsinanfu with his armed bodyguards, picking up 
attractive women and carrying them to his home 
overnight. With such tolerance, it was generally 
surmised that a ruler must have been cruel, 
irresponsible, and ruthless in the extreme if he 
drove his people to open revolt. 

Second, the Chinese people exercised a great deal 
of repression of desires or impulses which were 
unaccepted in their society. These unaccepted 
desires or impulses were innumerable. During 


the period of mourning for a deceased parent, a 
man was socially expected to deprive himself of 
the satisfaction of practically all earthly desires. 
He could not shave, have a hair cut, wear sumptu- 
ous clothes, appear jubilant, or visit his most 
favored concubine without submitting himself to 
defamation, ridicule, slander, and other forms of 
social disapproval.!* Between the sexes, a maxi- 
mum degree of repression was enforced. Con- 
fucius once laid down a rule which forbade men 
and women to touch one another’s hands in giving 
and receiving.4 This rule served as a guide-post 
in social intercourse throughout the ages and set 
up a tabu against any close association between 
men and women outside the institution of marriage. 
Even within the institution, husband and wife 
were supposed to treat one another as “guests” in 
front of other people. 

Repression for the female was particularly rigid 
in China. The Chinese woman was not veiled, 
but, as a practice, she was kept indoors most of the 
time after she reached the age of twelve. From 
then on, her contact with youth of the opposite sex 
was reduced to the minimum. Most of the time, 
she stayed in the inner court of the house where 
she was taught to cook, and do needlework, and 
learned all the rules and regulations governing 
wives and daughters-in-law. Once married, she 
must bend all her efforts to serve her parents-in- 
law and her husband. This was her greatest duty 
in life and her success depended upon her ability 
to repress her own desires ‘or the fulfillment of 
theirs, especially those of her mother-in-law. Such 
ability was considered so important that Emperor 
Shun Chih (1644-1662) embodied these rules in a 
book entitled Hsin Fu Pu or A Treatise for the 
Bride which he gave his daughter as a wedding 
present.!6 

In her husband’s home, the Chinese woman must 
use a soft voice and speak in few words. She could 
not be loud and vociferous without being regarded 
as coarse and ill-bred. According to old regula- 
tions, talkativeness on her part constituted a good 
cause for divorce.” She must strive to maintain 
her equanimity when her husband took a concubine 
into the house to live with him. While her 
husband was more or less free to seek sensuous 
pleasure elsewhere, she must keep her chastity by 


8 Li Chi or Book of Rites, Book I, Sec. IT. 

4 Tbid., Book II, Sec. II. 

% Chen, Tung-yuan, Chung Kuo Fu Nu Sheng Huo 
Shih or History of the Life of Chinese Women, p. 5. 

6 Tbid., pp. 283-284. 
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all means. She must be faithful not only when he 
was alive, but also after his death. If she was a 
young widow with a son, the social pressure 
brought to bear on her would be so strong that she 
simply could not think of remarriage.'* Re- 
pression of this type was encouraged by mores and 
sanctioned by imperial endorsement.!® 

But the rigidity with which Chinese women 
practiced repression did not mean that there were 
no violators of the rules. As a matter of fact, 
jealousy of impulsive women was always difficult 
to curb. That was why in extreme cases, some- 
times severe punishment was adopted. At the 
end of the fourteenth century, Emperor T’ai 
Tsung of the Ming Dynasty had a faithful general 
named Ch’ang Yu-chun who had fought for him 
throughout his revolutionary war against the 
Mongols. The Emperor took pity on Ch’ang 
because he had no son and bestowed on him two 
ladies from the imperial harem to be his con- 
cubines. However, Ch’ang’s wife was a cruel and 
ferocious woman and he was afraid to go near 
them. One morning, when one of the concubines 
came into the bedroom with a basin of water, he 
saw her beautiful hands and remarked: ‘What a 
pair of lovely hands!’’ Soon after that, he went 
to Court. On his return in the evening, his wife 
carried into his presence a red box. He opened it 
and there was that pair of hands of the concubine. 
Ch’ang was so terribly frightened at the sight that 
he became very nervous. The Emperor could 
not understand what had happened and kept 
asking him the cause of his nervousness. Finally, 
Ch’ang revealed what his wife had done. The 
emperor laughed heartily and said: ‘“Never mind, 
I will replace the loss. In the meantime, let us eat 
and drink and forget about the worry.” While 
they were feasting, palace guards were dispatched 
to Ch’ang’s house with orders to do away with 
that ‘brutal woman.”?° 

Third, the Chinese were the greatest fatalists in 
the world. Chinese fatalism was a direct develop- 
ment from the ancient theocratic concept of 
“Tien Ming” or The Mandate of Heaven which 
was applied to almost any political or social situa- 
tion. In Shih Ching or Book of Poetry, Heaven is 


Chen, Ku-yuan, Chung Kuo Hun Yin Shih or 
History of Chinese Marriage, p. 240. 

18 Tbid., p. 183. 

19 Chen, Tung-yuan, Chung Kuo Fu Nu Sheng Huo 
Shih or History of the Life of Chinese Women, p. 45. 

2° Chung Kuo Ku Shih Tu Pen or Readers in Chinese 
Stories, Vol. III, pp. 23-26. 


described as the power which “enlighteneth and 
ruleth this lower world.’ This power was respon- 
sible for the rise and fall of rulers and for the 
contentment and discontentment of the people.”? 
It was also responsible for the standardization of 
codes of conduct and the promulgation of rules 
of punishment.2® When T’ang revolted against 
the despotic monarch of the Hsia Dynasty in the 
eighteenth century B.C., he told the people that 
the monarch had committed many crimes and it 
was the charge of Heaven to destroy him. The 
people flocked to T’ang because they believed that 
the revolution which he led was to put into execu- 
tion The Mandate of Heaven.” Once Confucius, 
when informed that his work was being hindered 
by Kung Po Liao, replied: “If my principles are to 
advance, it is the Will of Heaven. If they are to 
fall, it is also the Will of Heaven. What can Kung 
Po Liao do where the Will of Heaven is con- 
cerned?””*® When the Duke of Lu was leaving his 
palace to call on Mencius, his favorite officer 
stopped him. Upon being told of the incident, 
Mencius replied: “‘A man’s advancement may be 
effected-by others and blocking him may also be 
effected by others. But...my not finding in 
Duke Lu a ruler who would confide in me is the 
Will of Heaven.’’?® 

With Confucius and Mencius leading the way, 
fatalism became the magic wand to the Chinese 
people. At its touch all earthly problems auto- 
matically vanished into the thin air. Throughout 
the ages, wealth changed hands, the high and the 
low traded places, but there was no manifestation 
of class enmity. Both the rich and the poor were 
predisposed to the belief that their ‘social and 
economic positions were ordained by Heaven. In 
such a state of mind, they were naturally at peace 
with themselves and the rest of the world. The 
influence of fatalism also made the average Chinese 
comparatively insensitive to material losses, physi- 
cal pains and mental agonies, and indifferent to 
the sufferings of other people. These insensitivi- 
ties and indifferences might be accountable for the 
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fact that, in spite of its early development, medi- 
cine in China never overstepped from the threshold 
of empiricism into the gate of scientific research. 

Fatalism as a characteristic trait was the most 
marked in matrimonial affairs. According to 
Chinese customs, the marriage of a young man was 
the chief responsibility of his mother. She had 
some maiden in mind and the first thing she did 
was to seek divine guidance in the nearby temple. 
If the oracie turned out to be propitious, she would 
initiate the proposal which was communicated to 
the mother of the maiden through the agency of a 
go-between. Once the proposal was accepted, 
arrangements for time, place, and manner of 
betrothal and wedding would be made by beth 
parents. In many cases, the two parties directly 
concerned had never seen each other. Even if 
they had, their opinion would not materially alter 
the arrangements which were being made in their 
behalf. They were taught from childhood that 
their “life companion” was predestined and it 
would do them no good to rebel against: the awe- 
inspiring power of fate. Romantic escapade and 
free love were severely censured. Mencius once 
said: “‘When a son is born, what is desired for him 
is that he may have a wife; when a daughter is 
born, what is desired for her is that she may have a 
husband. This feeling of the parents is universal. 
If, without waiting for the orders of their parents 
and the arrangements of the go-between, young 
lovers bore holes to steal a sight of each other or 
scale the wall to be with each other, they will be 
despised by all.’’?? 

Fourth, the Chinese were pre-eminently frugal. 
As a social idea, frugality was originally concerned 
with the satisfaction of human needs without 
waste. In authorizing the promulgation of laws 
of frugality, the sage-emperors of ancient time said: 
“All you artisans and workers, carpenters and 
tanners, potters and smiths, do what you can do, 
but stop when the needs of the people are satis- 
fied.’* In connection with food, they said: “Stop 

.when hunger is satisfied ....And efforts should 
not be made to procure rare delicacies from afar.”’?® 
In his elaboration on the subject, Mocius (Motse) 
said: “In making clothing, what is the purpose? 
It is to keep out the cold in winter and heat in 
summer. The good of clothing is measured in 
terms of the amount of warmth it adds in winter 


2 [bid., Book III, Pt. II, Ch. III. 
* Mei, Yi-pao, The Works of Motse, p. 120. 
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and coolness in summer: what is merely decorative 
and contributes nothing to these should be left 
alone. In building houses, what is the purpose? 
It is to keep out the wind and the cold in winter 
and heat and rain in summer, and to fortify against 
thieves: what is merely decorative and contributes 
nothing to these should be left alone... Now in 
making all these things, none is done without its 
use in view. Therefore, wealth is not wasted and 
people’s resources are not exhausted.’’®° 

This idea of satisfying human needs without 
waste was carried to the extreme in succeeding 
generations by the Chinese people. With the 
increase in population pressure and in the absence 
of governmental responsibility for misfortunes of 
individuals, frugality was not merely a social 
practice of saving for the rainy days. It was also 
an institution in which human needs were reduced 
to the lowest possible level and in which no utiliz- 
able material was allowed to be wasted. Before 
the war, the diet of the bulk of the Chinese popula- 
tion was very simple. In South China, it was 
chiefly made up of steamed rice and boiled or 
fried vegetables. In North China, it consisted 
mainly of steamed bread of wheat or corn and 
pickled turnips. In both places, fish, pork, chick- 
ens, ducks and other fowls served as rare supple- 
ments. In normal time, such diet still gave a man 
the necessary energy to carry through his day’s 
labor. But in time of flood, famine, and other 
catastrophes of nature, the situation was so 
deplorable that it staggered human imagination. 
What was true of food was also true of clothing 
and shelter. 

In China practically nothing was wasted. No 
matter how little the value of an article might be, 
it was always salvaged and fully utilized. Kero- 
sene oil was imported into China in large tin con- 
tainers. When emptied of their contents, the 
containers were purchased by blacksmiths who 
used the material to turn out all sorts of utility 
articles from kettles to dustpans. When these 
articles were worn out, the material was cut up for 
purposes of holding bedsteads together or fastening 
door hinges. The tin might be badly discolored, 
but holding bedsteads together and fastening door 
hinges were more important. Discarded rubber 
tires were collected and sold to shoe repairers who 
used them for shoe soles. The shoes looked 
terribly out of shape, but the soles outwore the 
shoes and that was what counted. 


% Tbid., pp. 117-118. 
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Fifth, the Chinese were humble people. To 
them humility was a great virtue. They knew 
that egotism had the tendency to offend friends 
and alienate people and was in no way conducive 
to social harmony. So they made great effort to 
discourage its indulgence. In the sixth century 
B.C., Laotse advised the rulers of his time that if 
they wanted to be perfect and great, they must 
erase the idea of “self”? from their consciousness. 
The consciousness of “self,” in his opinion, was 
the root of all the strife and chaos in the world.** 
He said: “In order to stand above the people, it is 
best to keep below them. In order to lead the 
people, it is best to follow them.”** He also said 
that ‘““The Sage always keeps himself humble as an 
example for others. He is famous, for he is 
unostentatious. He is glorious, for he does not 
revel in self-aggrandizement. Because he is not 
proud of his own achievements, he is honored. 
Because he is not supercilious, he is elevated.’’** 
Therefore, if one sincerely wished to live in peace 
and usefulness, one must discard one’s ego.*4 

While many Chinese philosophers in succeeding 
ages did not subscribe to Laotse’s teachings, they 
generally agreed with him on his claim that 
humility was an important social virtue. The 
influence of this virtue in China was so great that 
it permeated the whole fibre of her national life. 
Rules of etiquette were greatly affected by it. 
In crossing the threshold with company, a man 
was always expected to stand back and let the 
other man go first. Such a gesture was an expres- 
sion of humility and, therefore, refinement. But 
when both of them wanted to abide by this rule, 
as always happened, a scene was created in which 
one would try to push the other forward. Ata 
dinner party, it was the custom for the honored 
guest to sit at the head of the table which was the 
seat directly opposite the door of entry. This seat 
was called shang tso or upper seat which, in its 
turn, was directly opposite the host who occupied 
hsia tso or the lower seat. When requested to go 
to the upper seat, however, the honored guest 
would decline time and again. It was a way of 
showing how humbly he thought of himself. 
Besides declining, he would insist that one of the 
other guests be given the honored seat, and so 


3} Wu, K. C., Ancient Chinese Political Theories, 
p. 86, 

® Tbid., p. 87. 

33 Tbid., p. 88. 

* Thid., p. 86. 


another scene of “friendly push-around” took 
place. 

In linguistic usages, the influence of humility 
was even greater. It was the custom for one to 
speak or write of oneself or one’s family and 
possessions in the humblest terms. On the con- 
trary, the most exalted phraseologies were used to 
refer to the other person, his relatives or posses- 
sions. In inquiring about the surname and the 
name of the other person, one used the adjectives 
kwei (noble) and ¢a (great) to qualify them 
respectively. In telling one’s own surname and 
name, one qualified them with pi (unworthy) and 
hsiao (small). In writing a letter to a friend, the 
person to receive it was addressed as fa hsiung (big 
brother) or jen hsiung (kind brother) in the saluta- 
tion. The writer qualified his own name with 4 
(younger brother) or yu ¢i (stupid younger brother) 
in the complimentary close. Such contrasting 
usages were also found in memoranda, petitions, 
imperial proclamations and other documents. 

Sixth, the Chinese were generally quite con- 
tented with whatever little they had. They were 
so because they were taught by tradition to be an 
fen or contented with one’s lot. In developing his 
system of philosophy, Laotse set up contentment 
as one of the cardinal principles of life. He 
reasoned that when a man found contentment in 
life, he would have no desire. When he had no 
desire, he was in the blissful state of peace and 
happiness.** The greatest apologist of Laotse’s 
philosophy was Chuangtse who lived in the early 
part of the third century B.C. At that time, many 
scholars were inextricably involved in feudalistic 
politics. But Chuangtse “kept his head.” He 
advocated a return to nature and did not think 
that further studies would be of much use. He 
said: ““My life is bounded; but knowledge is not. 
What a pity it is for the bounded to chase after the 
boundless.” One day when he was fishing in 
the P’u River, the Prince of Ch’u despatched two 
high officials to ask him to take charge of the 
administration of the Ch’u State. Chuangtse 
went on fishing and, without turning his head, 
said: “I have heard that in the State of Ch’u 
there is a sacred tortoise which has been dead some 
three thousand years and that the Prince keeps it 
carefully enclosed in a chest on the altar of his 
ancestral temple. Now, would this tortoise 
rather be dead and have its remains venerated or 
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be alive and wagging its tail in the mud?” “It 
would rather be alive,”’ replied the two high offi- 
cials, ‘and wagging its tail in the mud.” “Be- 
gone!”’ cried Chuangtse, “I, too, will wag my tail 
in the mud.’’8? 

Undoubtedly, such demonstration of content- 
ment was asceticism in the extreme. Neverthe- 
less, it fitted into the negativistic scheme of life 
in Chinese society. No one who had travelled 
through China before the war could have missed 
it. In spite of widespread poverty and suffering, 
it was observable everywhere. In the rural area, 
a typical Chinese farmer rose with the sun and 
toiled all day long for a meagre subsistence. The 
hut or hovel he lived in was built of cheap bricks 
held together by mixtures of mud, straw, and lime. 
The clothes he wore were mostly coarse and of poor 
quality. He had little recreation other than 
sitting and chatting with his relatives and friends 
in the leisure hours of the evening. Yet, he was 
contented and happy. He entertained no apparent 
desire to leave the “‘good earth” which his father, 
grandfather, and great-grandfather had tilled 
before him. In the city, ricksha coolies, shop- 
keepers, artisans and businessmen in general all 
had the desire for profit. But the effect of the 
tradition of contentment on them was just as 
profound. If they could not make a large profit 
in a deal, they were always predisposed to be 
contented with a small one. Consequently, 
bargaining in China was developed into an art if 
not a deeply entrenched social practice. What 
was true with the desire for profit was equally true 
with other desires. If there was one reason which 
could account for contentment among the Chinese 
people, it was their ability to adjust from a great 
desire to a small desire, and from a small desire to 
no desire. 

Seventh, the Chinese were extremely conserv- 
ative. This conservatism was born of an intense 
feeling of satisfaction for the cultural greatness of 
their past. It was the natural result of more than 
twenty centuries. of Confucian indoctrination 
which made them feel that they were far below 
the plane of moral excellence of their remotest 
ancestors and that they should spare no effort 
to live up to their exemplary standards. Con- 
fucius himself did not claim originality for his 
teachings. He merely said that he was the 
“transmitter” of the great virtues of antiquity.** 


8? Tbid., p. 121. 
88 Lun Yu or The Analects of Confucius, Book VII, 


Ch. I. 


With such a retrospective point of view governing 
the mind of men, the Chinese people simply could 
not be easily persuaded to accept abrupt and 
drastic changes of any kind. The power of inertia 
was so strongly formed that they succeeded in 
preserving Confucianism as a basis of their 
national life through long centuries of alternation 
of order and anarchy and in preventing the realiza- 
tion of attempted reforms of autocratic rulers and 
radical statesmen. 

This power of inertia was responsible for the fact 
that an institution, once established in China, was 
almost impossible to uproot. Practically all the 
rules of decorum in Chinese society are embodied 
in Li Chi or Book of Rites and Chow Li or Ritual of 
Chow which were as old as Confucius, if not older. 
The concubinage system, said to have been 
started by the Sage-Emperor Yao of antiquity, 
continued to play its colorful part in the social life 
of the Chinese people for more than forty cen- 
turies.*® According to Chinese legendary record, 
he used to place a board outside his palace on which 
those of his subjects who were dissatisfied with 
his government policies could write out their 
complaints and a drum on which they could 
announce their desire for an audience with him.*° 
This was known as the “‘censorial system.” It has 
come clear down to our time as the Control Yuan, 
one of the five administrative powers of the 
present governmental organization of China.*! 

Eighth, the Chinese were a peaceful people. 
They believed that in conflict of any kind, justice 
and reason always prevailed in the longrun. They 
could not understand why human beings had to 
resort to violence to settle their differences. They 
lived through periods of internecine wars and 
external conflicts created by ambitious warlords 
and alien conquerors. They hated all forms of 
violence and their senseless destruction. They 
had no use for warlords and professional soldiers. 
In their eyes, good people would not fight, and 
those who fought were not good people. When 
the legalistic philosopher, Kwan Chung was 
serving as prime minister of the State of Ch’i 
early in the seventh century B.C., he classified 
its population according to the various professions. 
These professions included scholars, farmers, 
artisans, and merchants. Soldiers were considered 
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so low in the social scale that they were not in- 
cluded in the classification.*” 

The reason for this traditional sentiment against 
war was not hard to find. With very few excep- 
tions, Chinese philosophers were preoccupied with 
moral and ethical problems and were all anti-war 
in their teachings. Laotse claimed that Zao or 
The Way was the key to peace in the world.” 
He said: “‘Of all things, soldiers are instruments of 
evil, hated by men.’** Although Confucius 
refused to discuss military affairs,*® yet he preached 
that ‘‘within the four seas, all men are brothers.’”*® 
Mocius wrote three essays on ‘Universal Love’’ 
and three others on “Condemnation of Offensive 
War.’*? Mencius once remarked that there were 
men who bragged about their skill at marshalling 
troops and conducting a battle. He said: “They 
are great criminals.”** The legalistic philosopher, 
Kwan Chung was more interested in governmental 
efficiency than ethics. Even he himself expressed 
no particular delight in war. He observed: 
“Frequent wars fatigue the nation; frequent 
victories excite the sovereign. Now, with a 
fatigued people employed by an excited sovereign, 
how can the state be safe from danger? Thus the 
best-governed state seldom goes to war.’’® 

Ninth, the Chinese were not particular about 
accuracy and precision. This characteristic trait 
was very obvious in the field of medicine. In 
China, medical doctors might be scholars, sorcerers, 
astrologers, Buddhist monks, Taoist priests, 
fortune-tellers, or anybody else. They were 
neither licensed nor required to go through any 
standardized training. There was no complicated 
knowledge of diagnosis to be mastered. All they 
needed to do was to read up a few books on medi- 
cine and let the patient take his chance. In these 
books physiology and cosmogony were explained 
together on the basis of the principles of Yin 
(Negative) and Yang (Positive) and of the Five 
Elements of Gold, Wood, Water, Fire, and Earth. 
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The Gold represented the lungs, the Wood rep- 
resented the heart, the Water represented the 
kidneys, the Fire represented the liver, and the 
Earth represented the stomach. If a man 
suffered from indigestion, he was said to have been 
overloaded with the Earth Element and laxative 
herbs of one kind or another were prescribed to 
stimulate the kidneys and increase the Water 
Element in the anatomy.®® In more complicated 
cases, the treatment involved a great deal of guess- 
work. It was not unusual for a Chinese doctor 
to write out a long prescription in which materials 
of the Five Elements were all included. If the 
condition of a patient remained unchanged after 
taking such a concoction, the case was turned over 
to black magic, sorcery, and incantation. 

This lack of interest in accuracy and precision 
was just as obvious in other fields. Chinese 
scholars built up quite a reputation for themselves 
in literature. However, in their twenty-five cen- 
turies of devotion to scholarship, they did not 
develop any scientific device or technique to 
facilitate research. There was no index system 
of any kind and the period was the only punctua- 
tion mark. It was very common to come across 
printed books without any punctuation at all. 
In business dealings, there were no standardized 
weights, measures, or currencies. In counting 
age, the system was conceived on the yearly basis 
and the counting started from the date of birth. 
If a baby boy was born on December 30th, he was 
one year old on the day of birth. Two days later 
on the first of January, he was counted as two years 
old. Chinese musicians seldom bothered to tune 
their instruments to the right pitch. Conse- 
quently, their music, based on the five-tone scale, 
was a conglomeration of full-tones, half-tones, 
quarter-tones and no-tones. The Chinese in- 
vented the compass, the printing press, and gun- 
powder, but they never developed them to any 
degree of adequacy from the modern point of view. 

Why were the Chinese not particular about 
accuracy and precision? With rare exceptions, 
political administration in China was always in 
the hands of her scholars, and Chinese scholars 
were more interested in Confucian dialectics than 
in metaphysics. They were chiefly concerned 
with the moral nature of man and, in treating 
abstract subjects like “benevolence,” “righteous- 
ness,” “propriety,”’ and “fidelity,” they naturally 
were lost in vague generalities. Both Confucius 
and Mencius were neither comprehensive nor 


5° Lin Yu-tang, My Country and My People, p. 92. 
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systematic in their philosophic treatments. The 
statements they made were aphorical in construc- 
tion and sophistic in reasoning. Chuangtse and 
Liehtse of the third century B.C. were fond of 
expression in metaphors. The men of letters of 
the Han Dynasty were engaged mainly in the 
production of commentaries on classical literature. 
Chu Tse and Wang Yang-min of the twelfth and 
the fifteenth centuries were among the very few 
who had ventured into the realm of the physical 
sciences. Their investigations of the formation of 
rocks and fossils, trees and stalks of grass involved 
a great deal of scientific drudgery. Wang Yang- 
min related that he investigated with deep think- 
ing a piece of bamboo which grew near the window 
of his study for seven days until he became ill. 
But the object of these investigations was not to 
determine causes and relations of natural forces. 
Their aim was to prove the Confucian claim that 
there was a Law governing the order of the universe 
and everything in it. They reasoned that the 
growth of trees depended upon favorable climatic 
conditions just as peace and harmony in human 
organizations depended upon the application of 
the principles of virtue. This primary concern 
with Confucian dialectics was largely responsible 
for the lack of mental development among Chinese 
scholars along analytical and systematic lines and 
for their general Jack of interest in accuracy and 
precision. 

All these characteristic traits of the Chinese 
people were the natural outgrowths of long 
centuries of application of a negativistic system 
of philosophy in their social and political organiza- 
tions. Viewed from the standpoint of the twen- 
tieth century, they were traits of weakness re- 
sponsible for the general backwardness of China. 
But out of the same mode of negativism came 
other traits which gave her the inner strength to 
move forward through the ages, uphill, down dale, 
and uphill again. No other nation in the history 
of the world has withstood so long and so defiantly 
against all the destructions of intermittent wars 
and the sufferings brought about by recurrent 
floods, famines, plagues, and pestilences. No 
other nation has been prostrated so many times 
by the afflictions of these calamities and has still 
been able to sustain itself and revive its vitality 
before the ember of life flickered out. 

What were the characteristic traits of strength? 


% Chiang, Mon-lin, Chinese Principles of Education, 
p. 70. 


No one who had lived in China could overlook the 
fact that the Chinese easily ranked among the 
most industrious peoples on earth. They toiled 
constantly and steadfastly on the farm, in the 
workshop, in the store, or in the family courtyard. 
To them, life was a continuous struggle for sub- 
sistence. They never really over-exerted them- 
selves, but they kept at it all the time. Whether 
they worked for themselves or for the government, 
they always maintained that same degree of 
constancy and steadfastness which made it possible 
for them to “move mountains and join rivers.” 
It was their industriousness which credited them 
with such monumental constructions as the Great 
Wall at the end of the third century B.C., the 
Grand Canal in the beginning of the seventh 
century A.D., and innumerable palaces, towers, 
pagodas, temples, bridges, paintings, carvings, 
and other works of art. 

Another characteristic trait of strength was 
perseverance. It was by far the most outstanding 
of all. The Chinese had demonstrated time and 
again that they could outwork and outlast almost 
any other people on a minimum diet. They had 
also demonstrated that they could survive under 
almost any conditions. In times of flood and 
famine, millions of refugees from Shantung, 
Honan, and Shensi Provinces drifted to all parts 
of the country. Many of them could not get jobs 
of any kind and had to take food where they could 
find it. When the worst came to worst, they lived 
on roots, barks, and husks of grains for days on 
end. It was this capacity to withstand almost 
inhuman sufferings that made it possible for 
China to preserve her civilization, to’ take the 
shocks of conquests, to devitalize the power of the 
conquerors and to culturally and _ biologically 
absorb them. 

Industry and perseverance would never have 
been characteristic traits of strength without the 
moderating effect of humor. Chinese humor was 
a state of mind in which fortune and misfortune 
were both viewed from the same negativistic and, 
therefore, defeatist and fatalistic standpoint. To 
the teeming millions in China, life was a process of 
nature. To strive to improve the conditions of 
life was to strive against the process of nature. 
And to strive against the process of nature was to 
invite disasters. Laotse once said: “Heaven is 
lasting, and Earth is enduring. That Heaven 
lasts and Earth endures is because they do not 
strive for their own existence. Hence, they exist 
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CHARACTERISTIC TRAITS OF THE CHINESE PEOPLE 


long.’®? This state of mind gave the Chinese the 
rationale for contentment with what they had and 
enabled them to maintain their equanimity and 
good cheer under the most trying circumstances. 
Being satisfied with their lots, they naturally did 
not have irresistible desires. In the absence of 
irresistible desires, they could laugh and joke 
about the toil of their labor and make the long day 
seem short and intolerable conditions tolerable. 

This entire negativistic way of life of the Chinese 
people represented the net result of their quest for 
peace and harmony in human society over a period 
of forty centuries. It served as a compass which 


® Wu, K. C., Ancient Chinese Political Theories, p. 
78. 
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guided them, in sunshine and in storm, across the 
uncharted sea of human organization through the 
ages. It furnished the brick and mortar which 
held them as one nation against all the might and 
ingenuity of the conquering hordes which had 
invaded their territory. It gave them a faith in 
the belief that peace and harmony among men, as 
individuals and in groups, could only be achieved 
through the application of the principles of self- 
denial, self-effacement, and self-sacrifice. It left 
a deep imprint on their mental outlook which 
made them patient, repressed, fatalistic, frugal, 
humble, contented, conservative, pacific, dis- 
interested in accuracy and precision, industrious, 
persevering, and full of good humor. 


CHINA: PROGENITOR AND NOVICE OF OUR 
MODERN WORLD* 


N. Q. TSE 


The National Resources Commission of China 


REDICATED upon a high framework of 
Pooeciatization in education, a rigid formula 

of division of labor in economy, and an 
involuntary system of restraint in political ex- 
pression, human life under our modern social 
structure is constantly a phenomenon of ceaseless 
and bewildering change. The fuller our life 
experience, the greater is our process of social 
adjustment. So it has long become a sociological 
truism that to live is to adjust. 

This type of social phenomenon is not only 
explainable in the behavioristic observation of an 
individual, but it is equally valid in the analysis of 
a nation. Significantly pertinent to our present 
discussion is the case of China whose unique his- 
torical life fluctuating in a long process of moving 
equilibrium is worthy of no small consideration. 


SITUATION DELINEATED 


China was a member of the old civilization; her 
history dates way back to 2852 B.C. about the 
time when the old Egyptian Empire, Memphis, 
was founded. It has been historically recognized 
that Chinese culture was developed when the 
ancestors of present-day Europeans and Americans 


*See Editors’fnote at the bottom of page 146 of this 
issue. 


were still at a cultural level little higher than that 
of the Australian black-fellow; i.e., more than 30 
centuries B.C. the inhabitants of the middle 
Yellow River valley had developed a civilization 
at least as complex as that of the Middle Ages of 
Europe. 

Perhaps this early lineal incipiency had greatly 
helped China to establish her venerable position 
in the annals of human history and produced a 
system of mentality whose grandeur and continuity 
excel any considerable comparison. 

Yet, China cannot always travel backward to 
historical glory, nor can she remain self-content 
with her traditional mentality while the world at 
large marches to the arena of sensate culture. 
With the network of our communication improving 
constantly and with the technique of economic 
imperialism in high gear, China has become a real 
open house, not only as a base of aggressive 
military operation but also as a lucrative market of 
competitive ideologies on a world-wide scale. 

Confronted with this phenomenon of national 
bewilderment, China has tried to find some means 
of escape from this apparent chaos. In fact, 
China has wasted almost a century in a futile 
attempt to resist Western influence. Even this 
very day she still displays before the world the 
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most pathetic spectacle struggling to stand on her 
own feet and grasping desperately to find a work- 
able formula for the solution of many of her press- 
ing problems created by internal instability and 
complicated by the impact of the irresistible civili- 
zation of the West. 

Such then is the crucial stage of China’s history, 
and such a crucial stage calls forth the strongest 
type of national self-determination to decide the 
fate of a once great and historic nation. The 
outcome of this momentous struggle inevitably 
produces two concentric circles of social signifi- 
cance. On the inner level China must go through 
a process of critical evaluation synthesizing what 
remains good of her own tradition and what is 
regarded to be of practical value for adaptation 
from Western technology. On the outer level the 
world at large is to take careful notice of the 
historical destiny of China, so that the very 
historic struggle of that nation will serve as an 
unmistakable guide for future world adjustment. 


THE ROLE OF PROGENITOR 


Adjustment, then, becomes the core of our 
present discussion. But adjustment must be of a 
conscious nature rather than blind imitation, so 
that every human deed, good or bad, historical or 
contemporary, can serve as an aura of reflected 
improvement. As a sociological Chinese expres- 
sion goes: walking in the company of three people 
one of them is a teacher. 

This leads us directly to examine more specifi- 
cally a few of the social concepts characteristic of 
the Chinese people and capable of manipulation 
for international interest in the light of the rapidly 
changing events the world over. 


1. The Possessiveness of Chinese History. The 
assertion that China is a great historic nation is 
certainly not an expression exhumed from the 
realm of oneirology. What made China’s history 
great is also not a trivial question. It is of ranking 
importance in the field of social adjustment. 
Certainly the greatness of China’s history is not de- 
termined solely by her chronological preeminence, 
for such preeminence in itself would have long 
been obliterated if it were not for other dynamic 
forces which helped to solidify its continuity. The 
very forces that have helped to fashion a linear 
trend in Chinese history must, by the same 
momentum, have helped to distinguish China’s 
historical life from that of other nations. Perhaps 
the most peculiar trait in China’s history is the 


degree of possessiveness or the power of inde- 
fatigability in cultural assimilation which she 
displayed from time to time. For example, China 
has been invaded no less than five times of which 
little or no trace remained after a short period of 
assimilation. Even the most powerful and well- 
organized cultural invasion of Buddhism during 
the first century B.C. had to face persecution, 
substitution, and finally assimilation during the 
third century of our era. 

Adequate explanation of this miraculous power 
of assimilation is, of course, still a matter of open 
controversy. Students of different schools of 
thought usually interpret it on the methodological 
scheme of their preference and draw generaliza- 
tions from their respective techniques of causal 
imputation. No student who knows anything 
about Chinese history, however, would deny the 
fact that there are some dynamic and formidable 
forces interacting within the boundaries of China. 
A great population struggling in a vast geographi- 
cal area through a long period of time interrupted 
by internecine warfare, famine, drought, and 
catastrophe inevitably developed an_ ossified 
system of culture, a mode of life hardened with 
fortitude, durability, and intrepidity, capable of 
self-sustenance and flexible enough for the assimila- 
tion and adaptation of foreign culture. 

2. The Concept of Cultural Unity. The Chinese 
concept of cultural unity centers around the doc- 
trine of a Golden Mean or the philosophical inclina- 
tion of moderation. It is constructed on a clear- 
cut framework of three affinities. 

The first affinity is of a biological nature. 
Everything is measurable in terms of blood rela- 
tionship. The idea of consciousness of kind is 
paramount in determining the pattern of our daily 
activities and the mood of our inspiration. - Social 
distance and the meaning of the social stranger are 
defined in this framework. 

The second affinity is a geographical type. The 
people are bound in spirit to the soil, the home of 
their ancestors. Everything is _ instinctively 
oriented to a social. meaning of a given region and 
enshrined in the existing mores and social cere- 
mony. People and land are subjectively unified. 

The third and most spectacular affinity is a 
mental element, i.e., the emphasis on like mind, 
similar thought and identical ideas. It takes into 
consideration a broader type of social outlook, a 
peculiar phase of internationalism, even to the 
extent of brushing aside the biological and geo- 
graphical barriers. With its mellow character- 
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istics and with its teeming historical experience, 
the cultural system of China is indeed omnipotent 
in its grand process of international harmonization. 
The infiltration of Buddhism, Mohammedanism, 
Christianity, and other world sects and Western 
ideologies are illustrative of this fact. 

3. The Structure of Social Relationship. Social 
relationship is stratified within the traditional 
kinship system. Predominant in all spheres of 
social structure is of course the basic family with 
parents as its supreme gods. 

As a basic social unit which underlies the 
foundation of all social organization, the family 
has two concentric functions. In the inner sphere 
it helps to provide biological satisfaction to its 
members, maintains a family economy, promotes 
the spirit of loyalty and cooperation, and puts the 
idea of division of labor into daily practice. In 
the outer sphere its function is more inclusive 
and it takes into consideration the interest of a 
whole nation, or at least the interest of a broader 
community incorporating several kinship groups. 
As a supporter and integrator of all large-scale 
social institutions, the Chinese family consolidates 
its position by preparing its members for a greater 
role in society with education, moral precept, 
political training, and professional knowledge. 

4. The Formula of Gradational Respect. Re- 
volving within this same familistic structure is the 
concept of social respect based on a descriptive and 
classificatory scheme of social identification and 
calling for the most orderly type of social under- 
standing. Fundamental and relevant to our 
present discussion are four traditional types of 
social respect all of which function on a basis of 
gradation. 

The first social respect is formulated on a kin- 
ship system. It is entwined on a family stem or 
what the French sociologist, Le Play, called 
“Stem souche.” The nature or amount of re- 
spect in this instance is determined by the degree 
of blood relationship involved and it is further 
differentiated by the factors of age and sex. 
Every member of the family—father, mother, 
husband, wife, son, daughter, brother and sister, 
owes his or her respect to the others according to 
the position of birth. It is a well-known classical 
saying that a Chinese woman owes her duty first 
to the parents, second, to her husband, and third, 
toherson. It is also a common practice in China 
to call each other cousin so long as surnames are 
the same irrespective of locality or nativity. 

The second social respect is predicated on the 


basis of geographical proximity. The respect and 
confidence accorded one nearer one’s home are 
usually more noticeable than to one from a remote 
distance. Peculiarly enough this type of respect, 
when set in a broader principle of application, 
takes on some cosmopolitan flavor, for every one 
is to respect the other, and the difference is only in 
degree. Perhaps this is what made Confucius 
admired as a world figure because it was he who 
initiated the concept of brotherly love based on the 
idea that within the four seas everyone is a brother. 

The third and perhaps the most unique and 
powerful scheme of social respect is found in the 
relationship between the living and the dead. It 
is no wonder that the doctrine of filial piety has 
occupied such a tremendous influence on the 
Chinese mind. Ancestor worship, part and parcel 
of this doctrine, in its real sense is, therefore, con- 
structed not on the superstition of a blessing, nor 
is it based on the emotional feeling of fear of the 
deceased ancestors. It is built upon the highest 
plane of spiritual understanding, on the deepest 
sense of sympathy, and on the memory of genuine 
affection toward parents even after their death. 

The fourth and last social respect is observable 
in professional or occupational relationships. 
Whether it be between king and subject, master 
and servant, employer and employee, or any other 
classification between one social status and 
another, everyone owes some respect to the other 
depending on the professional channel of 
communication. 


THE ROLE OF NOVICE 


Now in looking at China through the same 
sociological spectroscope but in somewhat different 
perspective, we find China in new cloth, or perhaps 
without any cloth, and occupying a totally different 
position in the world of relationships. 

1. The Technique of Standardization. Com- 
paring China with the industrial nations of the 
West, she is indeed like a freshman in college who 
has just dethroned himself from the glory of high 
school days but finds himself confused, even con- 
founded, on a new campus of learning. Intoxi- 
cated by tradition, immobilized by old habits, and 
impoverished by low standards of living, China 
must strive towatd a new horizon. She cannot 
forever remain satisfied with the notion of self- 
esteem while the rest of the world is clamoring for 
productive efficiency. 

To solve this problem of traditional and mass 
impoverishment, China must adopt the American 
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technique of standardization, which, in spite of its 
undesirable effects, is vitally connected with the 
fundamental principles of efficiency, speed, reg- 
ularity, punctuality, economy, and organiza- 
tion, all of which are essential to the process of 
industrialization, 

Standardization, in its modern meaning, is 
relatively unknown in China, but it is a Western 
cultural trait highly needed there. Whether it is 
in the field of production, communication, educa- 
tion, political knowledge, or language dialect, an 
interpretation and understanding of minimum 
standards may function effectively in generating 
China’s great motor of national unification. 

2. The Quest of Technological Achievement. 
Although a competent inventor and a pioneer in 
ancient time, China often typifies a blind man lost 
in the middle of the road. This is particularly 
true when comparison is drawn between the 
technological advancement of China and that of 
the United States. China, perhaps with a few 
minor exceptions, has made no tangible contribu- 
tion to the world of scientific advancement during 
the preceding centuries. 

The United States has a comparatively short 
history and yet its record of technological advance- 
ment becomes so great that even modern man 
appears obsolete. In the field of travel, it used 
to take years for man with horse-drawn vehicles 
or ox-carts to travel across the continent and it 
now takes less than sixty hours to go to any part 
of the world from the United States. In the field 
of printing Benjamin Franklin printed only 50 
impressions in an hour on his hand press but a 
battery of giant presses now prints 12-page dailies 
at the rate of over 400,000 copies an hour. These 
are only a few of the many illustrations. What 
radio can do in communication and what the 
atomic bomb can destroy in a time of conflict are 
almost beyond human imagination. 

What made the United States the way it is? 
Why is it so technologically different from China? 
The answer to all of these questions must not be 
over-simplified in terms of mere objective or 
materialistic strength; for it is irrefutable that its 
intellectual or technological urges goaded it into 
every materialism. 

Perhaps this is why the four basic wishes of W. I. 
Thomas have been so pronounced in the American 
mind. Especially significant in this connection is 
his wish for new experience, a whimsical mood of 
curiosity which has unconsciously helped to 
stimulate the early American frontier spirit, has 


advanced the American ideal of academic freedom, 
and flooded the American labc-atories with re- 
search and experimentation. China, being a 
technologically backward nation, must take careful 
note of this fact if she does not wish to be excluded 
from the world of technological advance. 

3. The Organized Scheme of Popular Education. 
China is literally a nation of eminent culture, a 
country full of scholars, and a people who respect 
and value highly the attainment of great learning. 
Yet, China is also known to be poorly educated 
with a high percentage of illiteracy. In propor- 
tion to her population, her 132 institutions of 
higher learning, 2819 high schools and 218,758 
primary schools as statistics revealed in the China 
Year Book of 1943, are far below the minimum 
requirement. 

Perhaps no topic is more important in China’s 
program of postwar reconstruction and national 
unification than the question of popular education, 
for education is fundamentally connected with all 
other vital problems such as in the field of eco- 
nomics, politics, communication, sanitation, etc. 
To rectify this, China needs to reorganize and 
broaden her system of education with a possible 
adaptation of American practices along the fol- 
lowing lines: (1) a well-organized system of educa- 
tion for the masses; (2) a systematic program to 
promote better and greater scholarship and to 
provide ample facilities for scientific research; (3) a 
new definition of education based not on the mere 
emphasis of cultivating personal prestige but 
aimed directly at its practical aspect, so that 
knowledge and action may become a unified con- 
cept functioning for the betterment of life in so- 
ciety at large. 

4. The Spirit of Sportsmanship. Another West- 
ern trait which defines China’s position as a novice 
is the spirit of sportsmanship. Whether it is in the 
field of athletics, social gatherings, or in the realm 
of politics, the spirit of sportsmanship is of no 
small importance, for it means just as much to the 
health of our body as it does to the decency and 
soundness of our mind. 

The Oriental people are known to have been 
greatly influenced by the traditional psychology of 
“face saving” which often causes violent disputes 
between opposing parties and ends up either with a 
typical. Chinese civil war or a Japanese “hara- 
kiri.” A careful study of this peculiar Oriental 
phenomenon traces its origin to a lack of the spirit 
of sportsmanship. One needs only to look at an 
American contest in the field of sports or during an 
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election campaign to become convinced that the 
spirit of sportsmanship in the Western world is 
virtually existent in all spheres of social inter- 
action whereas in China it is still in the embryonic 
stage of development. 


A NEW HISTORICAL CHALLENGE 


The foregoing paragraphs may be interpreted as 
a socio-cultural analysis of China’s position in a 
world-wide community. Even in this circum- 
scribed analysis, our discussion cannot be regarded 
as exhaustive or complete, for the simple reason 
that historic China is full of complexities just as 
our world, muddled by moral degradation and 
mutilated by the threat and secrecy of the atomic 
bomb, is full of double-talk and inconsistencies. 

This, however, leads us to the recognition that 
China with all of her traditions and characteristics, 
both acceptable and rejectable, must constitute a 
vital part in the structure of a new world order, 
since no new world community can enjoy any 
reasonable degree of stability unless the disquieting 
sounds of China’s grave problems vibrate in the 
direction of normalcy. With one quarter of the 
world’s total population, with vast natural re- 
sources and raw materials, and with a reservoir of 
historical experience advantageous for inter- 
national cultural unity, China cannot and should 
not be left hugging the left side of the road while 


the rest of the world moves on in the opposite 
direction. 

More than ever before, the world is rapidly 
shrinking in point of speed, space, and time. The 
pattern of interrelationship and interdependency 
becomes more delicate and more challenging. The 
earth and all its inhabitants have become a global 
community. All the natural barriers such as 
mountains, oceans, deserts, etc., which formerly 
separated people, are now drawing people closer 
together whether as friendly neighbors or as ir- 
reconcilable enemies. The new world pattern of 
interrelationship presupposes a new formula of 
international understanding, and such formula 
must be based on a noble spitit of mutual con- 
cession, a process of pooling technological knowl- 
edge or atomic secrecy and a system of rea] cultural 
exchange. 

China must re-define her national life-aim and 
balance her overripened ideational culture with 
technological pigmentation. The technological 
West must avoid the danger of cultural lag and 
must give full recognition to the fact that human- 
ism and ethical worth are inseparable from con- 
structive scientific invention. The world as a 
whole must adopt a process of critical evaluation 
synthesizing the essential strength of both East 
and West, so that human beings will at last have a 
chance to live in neighboring peace rather than to 
perish together under a weapon perhaps more 
deadly than the atomic bomb! 


SOCIAL SCIENCE:RESEARCH COUNCIL AWARDS 





The Social Science Research Council has announced fellowships and grants-in-aid 
as follows: 

Two hundred and one awards were made during the academic year 1945-46 and the 
first two months of 1946-47. The awards total $244,000 and provide for study and 
research in the fields of economics, political science, sociology, statistics, social anthro- 
pology, social psychology, geography, political, social and economic history and related 
disciplines. 

One hundred and sixty four of the fellowships were granted under a temporary 
Demobilization Award program to assist social scientists whose professional work 
had been seriously disrupted by service in the armed forces or other war activities in 
the return to academic and research careers. 

Eleven Fellows were appointed under the continuing program of postdoctoral and 
predoctoral awards for research training through advanced study and field experience. 

The remaining twenty-six awards were grants-in-aid of research designed to assist 
mature scholars in the completion of research projects already well under way. 
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AN EVALUATION OF CURRENT APPROACHES TO PERSONALITY 
DIFFERENCES IN FOLK AND URBAN SOCIETIES 


MELVIN SEEMAN 
Obio State University 


TUDIES in the interrelations of culture and 
personality have been prominent in the 
journals which serve the disciplines of 
sociology, anthropology, psychology, and psy- 
chiatry. Their appearance in these diverse periodi- 
cals highlights the development of a type of cross- 
fields collaboration which may prove exceedingly 
fruitful. The problems attacked have ranged from 
simple case studies of individual adjustment or the 
collection of ethnographic reports (1), to investi- 
gations of the psychological functions of cultural 
phenomena (2), and attempts to derive basic 
principles and constructs for the interpretation 
of personality development seen in its cultural 
context (3).! 
The present paper focuses upon one area within 
the total culture-personality field; namely, upon 
the problem of typical differences in personality 


1 For examples of the first type, cf. A. I. Hallowell, 
“Shabwan; A Dissocial Indian Girl,”’ American Journal 
of Orthopsychiatry, 8: 329-340 (1938); and J. Henry, 
“The Personality of the Kaingang Indian,” Character 
and Personality, 5: 113-123 (1936-37). Examples of 
the second type may be found in A. I. Hallowell, “The 
Social Function of Anxiety in a Primitive Society,” 
American Sociological Review, 6: 869-881 (1941); and in 
C. Kluckhohn, Navajo Witchcraft, Papers of the Pea- 
body Museum (Harvard), 22; No. 2 (1944). Kluck- 
hohn’s analysis of the “manifest” and “latent” func- 
tions of witchcraft represents one of the more sophisti- 
cated attempts to relate cultural traits to personality 
theory. For the third type of investigation, cf. es- 
pecially, A. Kardiner, The Psychological Frontiers of 
Society (New York, 1945); and C. Kluckhohn and O. 
H. Mowrer, “Culture and Personality: A Conceptual 
Scheme,” American Anthropologist, 44: 545-554 (1942). 


development in folk and urban societies. Numer- 
ous theorists have stressed the significance of ideal- 
typical analysis based upon the contrast of homo- 
geneous, integrated societies with heteregeneous, 
differentiated, and segmented societies. This view- 
point is well represented in such dichotomies as 
Tonnies’ Gemeinschaft-Gesellschaft, | Becker’s 
sacred-secular, and Redfield’s folk-urban.? It is 
to this whole theoretical orientation that the writer 
refers in designating societal types as “folk” or 
“urban.” The thesis of this paper is that this 
conception of folk homogeneity and integration has 
been imported, explicitly or implicitly, into the 
study of folk-urban personality differences; and, 
further, that the insistence upon such typical folk- 
urban personality differences is rooted in methodo- 
logical inadequacies which require express formu- 
lation and documentation. 

Before proceeding further, it would be well to 
distinguish two aspects of our problem. There is, 
first, the static-comparative study of folk and urban 
societies which aims to derive a typological psy- 
chology with respect to personality. Here, folk 
and urban are viewed as ideal-typical societies 
and the problem is one of determining basic dif- 
ferences in personality between them and of relating 
these personality differences to the typical] in- 
stitutional differences represented in these societies. 
Second, there is a dynamic-longitudinal study, in 
which the problem is the delineation of those per- 
sonality changes which take place concomitant 


2 For an account of the forerunners and contributors 
to this tradition, cf. R. Redfield, The Folk Culture of 
Yucatan (Chicago, 1941), p. x. 
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with the transition of a society from folk to urban.* 
It is on the former of these aspects that our at- 
tention centers, since it is the writer’s view that an 
adequate definition of characteristic personality 
differences by societal type is essential to the treat- 
ment of the problem of characteristic personality 
changes by societal type. 

It is important to note that no attempt is made to 
deal directly with the evaluative designations 
“normal-abnormal,” “neurotic,” etc., since the 
theoretical treatment of these culturally relative 
distinctions is beyond the scope of our analysis.‘ 
It is recognized, to be sure, that we do not thus 
escape other important limitations which stem from 
the biases of our cultural position: the constructs 
used (e.g. aggression, submission, conflict) have 
been derived largely in Western urban societies, 
and they have not been critically and operationally 
defined.in the sharpest possibleform. They rep- 
resent, however, the most adequate contemporary 
psychiatric and psychological usage in the inter- 
pretation of behavior. 


Whatare the characteristics of current approaches 
to folk-urban differences? The writers concerned 
with this problem are in substantial agreement on 
one basic proposition, namely, on the fact of fun- 
damental folk-urban differences in personality 
structure. This point of view stresses the following 
relation: the heterogeneous, complex, unintegrated 
urban society is conducive to the development of 
highly variegated and relatively unintegrated 
personality types; while the homogeneous, inte- 
grated folk society is characterized by relative 
uniformity and stability. This relation has been 
variously phrased by the neo-Freudian, the Meadian 


3 Few attempts have been made to interpret person- 
ality change specifically in terms of the folk-urban con- 
ceptual framework. Cf. H. Becker, “Processes of 
Secularization and Ideal—Typical Analysis of Per- 
sonality Change as Affected by Population Move- 
ments,”’ The Sociological Review, 2: 138-154 (1932) and 
3: 266-286 (1932); and J. Bennett, “Culture Change 
and Personality in a Rural Society,” Social Forces, 23: 
123-132 (1944). R. Redfield, Op. Cit., deals with the 
two problems cited here only peripherally, being largely 
concerned with an analysis of cultural forms and pro- 
cesses; cf. especially pp. 152-153, 351, 355. 

‘For an intensive review of this problem and the 
development of the useful concepts of auto- and hetero- 
pathological personality, cf. E. H. Ackerknecht, “Psy- 
chopathology, Primitive Medicine and Primitive Cul- 
ture,” Bulletin of the History of Medicine, 14: 30-67 
(1943). 


social psychologist, and the psychological eclectic; 

but its essential character remains the same. 
Documentation on this point may be found in all 

of these quarters. Thus, Linton suggests that: 


The individual who spends his life in any society with a 
fairly stable culture finds his personality becoming more 
firmly integrated as he grows older.® 


And Franz Alexander comments: 


With some neglect of individual differences, one might 
justifiably speak of the personality structure of a Zuni 
Indian. ... It would be quite impossible for any cul- 
tural psychologist at present to try to define a 
personality type which one could call the North Ameri- 
can.® 


Similarly, Howard Becker, discussing the impact 
of folk-urban change upon the individual, points 
out that: 


... from the very nature of the accessible secular [i.e. 
urban] society there is no one central ideal, doctrine or 
plurality-pattern in terms of which all character-atti- 
tudes are organized, as is the case in an isolated sacred 
[i.e. folk] society....It is evident that the sacred 
stranger [i.e. the migrant from sacred to secular society] 
... does not regain the unified personality that once 
was his.’ 


This position is illustrated again in a recent state- 
ment by Kluckhohn and Mowrer: 


The tacit assumption in non-literate [and folk] societies 
has been that the interests of the infant himself and of 
the community of which he is a part are best served if 
those who are responsible for him are, in the beginning, 
constantly attentive to the infant’s slightest expressions 
of want and discomfort. ... Gradually this indulgence 
... Changes into a gentle tutelage which fosters the 
development of the elementary skills and restraints 
demanded by the social group, but which also lays the 
basis for later attitudes of friendliness, affection and 
trust.® 


5R. Linton, The Cultural Background of Personality 
(New York, 1945), p. 144. 

6 “Educative Influence of Personality Factors in the 
Environment.” In Environment and Education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Supplementary Educational Mono- 
graphs, #54 (1942), p. 41. 

7 Op. cit., p. 277. 

§C. Kluckhohn and O. H. Mowrer, “A Dynamic 
Theory of Personality.” In J. M. Hunt, ed., Person- 
ality and the Behavior Disorders, 1 (New York, 1944), 
pp. 88-89. It should be noted that the citations given 
above are selected as illustrative. Similar implica- 
tions of relative folk integration of personality may be 
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This substantial agreement on the fact of dif- 
ference, however, must be seen in the light of a 
second characteristic of current approaches, viz., 
the disagreement regarding the precise nature of 
these differences. This disagreement is reflected in 
three major areas of analysis: in the treatment of 
personality typology, of personality component, 
and of personality dynamics, 

Whether personality “types” differ by societal 
type depends, in part, upon a consistent typology; 
but such consistency does not obtain in the field 
of folk-urban differences. Franz Alexander, for 
example, supports the view that all of the different 
personality types exist in all cultural environments; 
and his conception of personality “type” is in- 
dicated by the following: 


Whether or not a person will become timid or outgoing, 
cautious or enterprising, self-confident and optimistic 
or self-critical and pessimistic, generous or withholding, 
orderly or careless . . . depends upon the influence of the 
intimate personal environment on an hereditary sub- 
stratum.° 


Kardiner, by contrast, states: 


The term basic personality structure [i.e., the basic per- 
sonality type of a given society] must be sharply dif- 
ferentiated from character....One Eskimo may be 
obstinate and suspicious, another may be compliant and 
trusting; these are character traits. But the basic per- 
sonality structure of an Eskimo is different from that of 





found, for example, in K. Horney, Neurotic Personality 
of Our Time (New York, 1937); J. Gillin, “Acquired 
Drives in Culture Contact,” American Anthropologist, 
44: 545-554 (1942); K. Young, Personality and Prob- 
lems of Adjustment (New York, 1940); and E. Sapir, 
“Culture, Genuine and Spurious,” American Journal 
of Sociology, 29: 401-429 (1924). 

Asimilar, though less explicit, statement of difference 
is presented in M. Mead, “Educative Effects of Social 
Environment as Disclosed by Studies of Primitive 
Societies.” In, Environment and Education, University 
of Chicago Supplementary Educational Monographs, 
#54 (1942), cf. especially pp. 59-60. A. Kardiner 
states, in discussing the utility of the conceptual tool, 
“basic personality structure,” that “One can determine 
the basic personality for a few communities, both urban 
and rural. There are appreciable differences between 
the two.” Cf. his “The Concept of Basic Personality 
Structure as an Operational Tool in the Social Sciences.” 
In, R. Linton, ed., The Science of Man in the World 
Crisis (New York, 1945), p. 122. Cf., also, Linton’s 
“Foreword” to Kardiner’s The Psychological Frontiers 
of Society, pp. viii-ix. 

* Op. cit., p. 35. 


a Marquesan, because it is the product of different in- 
stitutions.’° 


Thus, the same traits (e.g. pessimism, self-con- 
fidence, compliance) are viewed simply as char- 
acterological variations in one instance, and as the 
basis of typological difference in the other. 

The confusion with respect to personality com- 
ponent derives chiefly from the fact that cultural 
“content” material, as well as emotional “con- 
struct” material, have been included in the conception 
of personality. Thus, the indicators of personality 
differences have ranged in degree of abstraction 
from specific contentual material—e.g. world views, 
orientations in space and time, and relatively modi- 
fiable attitudes—to an organization of quite gener- 
alized “‘traits”—e.g. aggressiveness, timidity, etc. 
Linton, for example, says: 


The members of any society will always be found to 
have a long series of personality elements in common. 
These elements may be of any degree of specificity rang- 
ing from simple overt responses of the sort involved in 
“table manners” to highly generalized attitudes.” 


In other cases, personality is viewed entirely in 
terms of the more abstract emotional constructs 
(e.g. anxiety, frustration, etc.). In addition, there 
are references to personality components such as 
“the aggressive sex act,” which represents a trait 
(aggressiveness) in conjunction with its specific 
direction of expression.” 


10 The Individual and His Society (New York, 1939), 
p. 238. For other illustrative usages of the concept of 
“types”, cf. M. Mead, op. cit., pp. 55-56; R. Linton, 
The Cultural Background of Personality, pp. 148-149; 
G. Allport, Personality: A Psychological Interpretation 
(New York, 1937); and R. Benedict, Patterns of Culture 
(New York, 1934). 

The Cultural Background of Personality, pp. 128- 
129. 

12 Tt should be noted that the writer is not concerned 
here with an analysis of the adequacy or inadequacy of 
the respective positions outlined above—i.e., with per- 
sonality theory as such, nor with the development of a 
substitute “system.” We are simply attempting to 
characterize approaches to a given problem. 

For examples of the usages, with respect to compo- 
nent, outlined above, cf. C. DuBois, “Attitudes Toward 
Food and Hunger in Alor,” in L. Spier and others, 
Language, Culture and Personality, Essays in memory of 
Edward Sapir (Menasha, Wisconsin, 1941), pp. 272- 
281; E. and P. Beaglehole, “Personality Development 
in Pukapukan Children,” Jbid., pp. 282-298; J. Ben- 
nett, op. cit.; and R. Stagner, The Psychology of Per- 
sonality (New York, 1937). 
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The disagreement with respect to personality 
dynamics is no less striking. By “dynamics,” we 


refer to the manner in which the personality oper- 


ates, its characteristic processes, disciplines, and 
functions. The discrepancies of emphasis involved 
here concern such matters as the importance as- 
cribed to infant experiences, the consideration of 
temperament as an hereditary or a cultural vari- 
able,* and the general relation of culture and 
personality processes. On this latter point, for 
example, Bateson remarks that: 


The capacity for intense emotional behavior is, in fact, 
a variable which depends upon the cultural milieu.“ 


Linton, on the other hand, suggests: 


It is significant that cultural processes, and indeed cul- 
ture as a whole, seem to have little effect upon the pro- 
cesses involved in the development and operation of the 
personality. 


It is perhaps more striking to note the lack of 
clarity (and perhaps inconsistency) which appears 
within a given work on the score of personality 
dynamics in folk and urban societies. Thus, for 
example, Kardiner comments on the results of the 
Rorschach analysis of the Alorese : 


As pointed out by Oberholzer, the character variations 
in Alor run higher than in our culture. The reason for 
this is that the greatest variable is the factor of mater- 
nal and paternal care; and this means that the earliest 
integrations are most subject to variation, and hence 
the entire subsequent development is decisively in- 
fluenced. Such radical variations in basic integrations 
are not likely to take place in our culture; the differen- 
tial features occur much later in the life cycle.” 


At a later point, in the analysis of Plainville, he 
states: 


Such variations [in character types] are likely to be 
much more striking in our society where status is mo- 
bile, and hence competition keener, and where there are 
an infinite number of opportunities for self-assertion 
through arts and crafts.!” 





8 Cf., for example, G. Allport, op. cit., p. 54; and M. 
Mead, Sex and Temperament in Three Primitive Soci- 
eties (New York, 1935). 

4G. Bateson, “Cultural Determinants of Person- 
ality,” in J. M. Hunt, ed., Personality and the Behavior 
Disorders, 11 (New York, 1944), p. 720. 

% The Cultural Background of Personality, p. 121. 

16 The Psychological Frontiers of Society, pp. 248-249. 

17 [bid., p. 343. 


In sum, we have noted that current analyses of 
folk-urban personality differences are characterized 
by, first, a general agreement upon the fact of typical 
differences in the direction of greater simplicity, 
homogeneity, and integration for the members of 
the folk culture; and, second, by large areas of in- 
congruence regarding the precise nature of these 
typical differences. 


The foregoing analysis reveals two crucial weak- 
nesses in current folk-urban personality study. 
The first is the absence of a systematically applied 
theory of culture and of personality. The con- 
clusions regarding folk-urban differences have been 
by-products of the researches of anthropologists, 
sociologists, or psychiatrists, working in the tradi- 
tional isolation of these separate disciplines. The 
two theoretical foci requisite for culture and person- 
ality analysis, have never been adequately elab- 
orated and coordinated in their application to the 
folk-urban problem. 

Stemming from this basic weakness, two major 
methodological errors can be discovered. The 
first involves frequent alterations in the level of 
perception and discourse. This shifting of con- 
ceptual levels may be found both within the work of 
a given writer, and among the major contributors in 
the field. Specifically, this methodological weak- 
ness is reflected in the failure to define consistently 
the level of personality organization utilized in de- 
riving typologies or in analyzing content: attitudes, 
values, traits, systems of traits, and Freudian 
mechanisms have been alternately the focus of 
conclusions. A corollary methodological error is 
reflected in the failure to relate conclusions phrased 
in terms of a given level of personality organization 
to conclusions which, though variously stated, imply 
a similar personality level. In short, we are noting 
here the absence of a methodological self-conscious- 
ness in a frontier area which urgently demands it. 

The second crucial weakness in current approaches 
stems from a “folk-rural bias.” C. Wright Mills 
has suggested that the treatment of social problems 
in American texts reveals a rural bias through which 
rural values become the operating criteria of “ad- 
justment” and “integration.” It is the writer’s 
suggestion that a similar folk bias operates in the 
field of folk-urban personality study.” The very 


18 “The Professional Ideology of Social Pathologists,” 
American Journal of Sociology, 49: 165-180 (1943). 

19 It is recognized, of course, that in the absence of 
“proof,” the imputations here must be regarded as inter- 
pretive hypotheses. 
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general agreement, noted above, on the fact of 
typical personality differences is an expression of 
this rural bias. It is an agreement which stresses 
the unified character of the folk personality; the 
integration which derives from homogeneous, pri- 
mary contacts; the smaller range of personality 
differences; and the relative simplicity of construct- 
ing a “self.” The general relation expressed is, in 
effect, that complex, heterogeneous, value-con- 
flicting urban cultures produce intra-personal or- 
ganizations which are correspondingly heterogeneous 
and unintegrated; while simpler folk cultures pro- 
duce simpler, unified personality integrations. 

The folk bias which this point of view incorporates 
has established itself partially as a result of both the 
technical and psychological difficulties involved in 
folk-urban personality study. These difficulties 
include, first, the general recognition that this given 
folk culture under examination is “different,”’ and 
the consequent recognition that its people cannot, 
therefore, be interpreted in our terms. This recog- 
nition, coupled with the limited time available for 
residence within the culture, operates to halt anal- 
ysis at a relatively less penetrating level. By 
contrast, we discover the nuances of personality 
difference in our own (i.e. urban) culture for the 
reason that we are attuned to the subtler differences 
which exist in our own terms. 

The folk bias is further enhanced by the failure to 
utilize to any major extent what we may call depth 
techniques, to get beyond the surface likenesses and 
differences of folk personalities and into emotional 
configurations (e.g. hostilities, frustrations, etc.) 
which may reveal a wide range of variation. Such 
techniques, as for example the Rorschach and the 
Murray Thematic Apperception Test, are slowly 
coming into use, but they have served only pe- 
ripherally up to this time.” 

© Cf. C. DuBois, The People of Alor (Minneapolis, 
1944); A. I. Hallowell, “The Rorschach Technique in 
the Study of Personality and Culture,” American An- 
thropologist, 47: 195-210 (1945); J. Henry, “Rorschach 
Technique in Primitive Cultures,” American Journal 
of Orthopsychiatry, 11: 230-235 (1941); P. H. Cook, 
“The Application of the Rorschach Test to a Samoan 
Group,” Rorschach Research Exchange, 6: 51-60 (1942); 
and W. E. Henry, “‘An Exploration of the Validity and 
Usefulness of the Thematic Apperception Technique in 
the Study of Culture-Personality Relations” (Ph.D. 
Thesis, Chicago, 1944). It is recognized that the prob- 
lem of obtaining adequate interpretation of these in- 
struments when carried over into primitive societies, 
as well as the problems of sampling, must be dealt with; 
but it is maintained that the possibilities of these in- 
struments have not been exploited. 
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A third and corollary failure which has found 
expression in the folk bias is the failure to sense or 
focus upon the psychological meaning of institutional 
participation, at whatever level of organization (i.e., 
whether simple folk or differentiated urban), for the 
person involved in that participation. The writer 
suggests here that the folk bias is, in part, the result 
of a failure to explore the question: What do these 
simple folk institutions mean psychologically to this 
folk person? 

In conclusion, it is the hypothesis of the writer 
that an approach to folk-urban personality dif- 
ferences which attempts to implement the analysis 
given here, will reveal serious inadequacies in the 
folk “homogeneity” and “integration” theories. 

Recent researches focusing upon rural-urban 
personality differences within our own society, 
furnish data and insights which bear upon the 
plausibility of such an hypothesis. No identifi- 
cation of “folk” with “rural” is implied here; but it 
is relevant to note the conceptual parallels involved 
in the treatment of “rural” society. Thus, for 
example, a recent rural sociology text states: 


Homogeneous rural communities hold the individual to 
greater social responsibility than do cities. The rural 
codes and customs have direct and sustaining influence. 
Life is personal and its crises call out personal responses 
from neighbors. There is thus less chance of malad- 
justment than in the city, where primary groups do not 
come to the aid of the distressed." 


Such a characterization of rural society and the 
personality implications drawn from it must be 
seen, however, in the light of the researches to which 
we have referred. Leland H. Stott, for example, in 
a study reported as recently as December 1945, 
states: 


21 N, L. Sims, Elements of Rural Sociology (New York, 
1944), p. 210. Cf., also, for similar association of 
“folk” characteristics with rural life, P. Sorokin and C. 
C. Zimmerman, Principles of Rural-Urban Sociology 
(New York, 1929); T. Lynn Smith, The Sociology of 
Rural Life (New York, 1940); and D. Sanderson, Rural 
Sociology and Rural Social Organiation (New York, 
1942). Sorokin and Zimmerman, for example, state: 
“They [urban dwellers] are unable to settle problems 
which would never occur to them in a homogeneous 
rural community with an accepted and unchallenged 
set of mores, faiths, and religious beliefs; as a result 
more of them lose “the peace of mind,” their equilib- 
rium, break down and increase the mental disease rate” 
(p. 280). Sanderson comments: “Rural children may 
suffer less from nervous trouble than those of the city, 
because of a simpler and more wholesome life. . . .”(p. 
479). 
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Comparative studies of rural and urban children have 
generally shown that rural children tend to rank some- 
what lower than urban children in personality adjust- 
ment as measured by the usual paper and pencil 
methods.” 


Impressive, too, in the light of the presumed rural 
integration, are the findings on rural incidence of 
schizophrenia—a disorder common to persons who 
“have only few and loose ties with their fellows and 
with the community.” The studies by Ludwig 
Stern, William J. Nolan, and the Bureau of the 
Census (1933) indicate a slightly higher incidence of 
schizophrenia as compared to manic-depressive 
states for rural persons.* Similarly, in a statistical 
report of a psychiatric survey in a rural county, 
Roth and Luton* found that of 156 persons known 
to have had psychoses at some time in their lives, 
the largest group were schizophrenics. And in a 
recent survey in Ohio, Mangus notes that: 


2 “Some Environmental Factors in Relation to the 
Personality Adjustment of Rural Children,” Rural 
Sociology, 10: 394-403 (1945). Cf. also his work sug- 
gesting the greater authoritarianism of the farm parents 
(“Parental Attitudes of Farm, Town and City Parents 
in Relation to Certain Personality Adjustments in 
Their Children,” Journal of Social Psychology, 11: 325- 
339, 1940); and his comparison of the personality ad- 
justment of farm, small town and city children. 

% C, Tietze, P. Lemkau, and M. Cooper “Schizoph- 
renia, Manic-Depressive Psychosis and Social-Economic 
Status,” American Journal of Sociology, 47: 167-175 
(1941). 

* These findings are summarized in the above paper 
by Tietze, Lemkau and Cooper. 

% W. F. Roth and F. H. Luton, “The Mental Hygiene 
Program in Tennessee,” American Journal of Psy- 
chiatry, 99: 662-675 (1943), p. 671. 


Statistics on county of residence of persons admitted to 
hospitals during 1940 indicated that a large proportion 
of mental patients come from rural areas... . The rate 
of admission was highest for the 13 predominantly rural 
counties.” 


It would be interesting to explore, too, in this con- 
nection the personality implications which may be 
involved in the significantly higher rejection rates 
for farmers reported by the Nationa] Headquarters 
of the Selective Service System. 

The findings mentioned here are merely sug- 
gestive; and they are offered in no sense as proof 
of our hypothesis concerning folk-urban personality 
differences. The implementation of the analysis 
given here would demand a field project incor- 
porating the type of methodological self-conscious- 
ness advocated above. Thus, we need to utilize 
standard projective devices, but must be prepared 
to develop, in terms of situational demands, ad- 
ditional analytic instruments.” We need to define 
a psychological position by specifying the constructs 
utilized; and to relate these constructs to similar 
ones used by others in this research area. Finally, 
we must attempt to relate the observed personality 
differences (or non-differences) to a systematic 
statement of folk-urban cultural differences. 

. 

% A. R. Mangus, Health and Human Resources in 
Rural Ohio (mimeographed, Columbus, Ohio, 1944), p. 
10. 

27 For an example of this type of contextual develop- 
ment of research tools, in connection with race attitudes, 
cf. E. L. and R. E. Horowitz, “The Development of 
Social Attitudes in Children,” Sociometry, 1: 301-338 
(1938). 
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A NOTE ON THE CORRELATION OF ATTRIBUTES 
THOMAS C. McCORMICK 


University of Wisconsin 


OCIOLOGISTS, who have to work a great 

deal with unmeasured factors, or attributes, 

often find themselves with data like those 
of Table 1. A table of this kind, if the frequencies 
are large, is generally used like an actuarial 
table to infer, say, that if a prisoner is a murderer 
he has about 85 chances in 100 of succeeding on 
parole, whereas if he is a swindler he has only 
62 chances, 

The above procedure is considered legitimate 
if a Chi-square (x*) test shows a “significant” 
value of x*, and worthwhile if some measure of 
association applied to the table is found to be 
reasonably high. In the writer’s experience, the 
usual inference is then that there must be cor- 


TABLE 1 





MUR- SEX OF- SWIN- 


DERERS | FENDERS| DLERS sortase 








Recidivists........ 150 220 380 750 
Non-recidivists.... . 850 780 620 | 2,250 
aba 2:25 8 HAS 1,000 | 1,000 ; 1,000 | 3,000 

















relation between the type of. crime committed 
and recidivism. This common interpretation 
suggests that somewhat more clarification is 
needed than is furnished by most statistical texts 
as to just what is meant by correlation in such 
a case. 

A “significant”’ value of x? for Table 1 establishes 
that there is a real difference (i.e., a difference 
too large to be due to chance) between the pro- 
portions of recidivists among the three types of 
criminals. It indicates merely that murderers, 
sex offenders, and swindlers are not alike (“homo- 
geneous”) in their rates of recidivism.* This 
would be more obvious if the data in Table 1 
were, say, percentages of Negroes in the popula- 
tions of three States. Correlation, however, 
conventionally implies “concomitant variation” 
between two variables over a certain range of 
values. That is, if in another time or place the 
percentage of recidivists among murderers should 


* R. A. Fisher, Statistical Methods for Research 
Workers, Edinburg, 1941, 8th. ed., Sec. 21, pp. 83-90. 


vary from that in Table 1, the corresponding 
percentages of recidivists among sex offenders 
and among swindlers should also change with it 
in some systematic and predictable way. If there 
is in Table 1 any correlation in this sense, we 
have no evidence that it extends beyond the 
specific set of percentages, or the particular 
situation, represented in the table. 

In case a sociologist has reason to investigate 
the correlation between, say, the rates of recidivism 
of two types of criminals, it will be necessary to 
get more data than are in Table 1, namely, the 
percentage of recidivists among, say, murderers 
(regarded as the independent variable) in various 




















TABLE 2 
— oo — MEAN 
Murderers 
Per cent recidivists 
Se cree ns 5 16 29 
Sex offenders 
Per cent recidivists 
PME nates ag ss ics: 7 22 43 
Os fat ahaa 1.40 | 1.38 | 1.48 | 1.42 





prisons, and the corresponding percentages of 
recidivists among, say, sex offenders (regarded as 
the dependent variable) in the same prisons, as 
in Table 2. 

In analyzing Table 2, we may first simply 
compare the ratios between the percentage (X) 
and the percentage (Y) of recidivists: 


7/5 = 1.40 
22/16 = 1.38 
43/29 = 1.48 


If these ratios do not differ too much, and seem 
to differ only in a random way among themselves 
(v. infra), we may use their mean, 


R = (1.40 + 1.38 + 1.48) /3 = 1.42 


Noting the deviations from this mean ratio in 
Table 2, as the best initial indication we can have 
of what deviations may be expected when it is 
applied to new samples, we find: 
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1.40 — 1.42 = —0.02 
1.38 — 1.42 = —0.04 
148-142 = 0.06 


| 0.12 | 
which is a mean error of 0.12/3 = 0.04, or a 
mean relative error of 0.04/1.42 = 0.028. If 


we subtract this mean relative error from 1, and 
call the difference A, we get, 


A = 1.000 — 0.028 = 0.972 


which states that the mean ratio taken from 
Table 2 predicts the ratios, and so the percentages 
of recidivists among sex offenders, observed in 




















TABLE 3 
se pre: oy oe MEAN 
Murderers 
Per cent recidivists 
rs ane i va oe Oe 5 16 29 
Sex offenders 
Prison record good 
Per cent recidivisst 
Ge sicRwiek 3 9 18 
Retlos WafK .i6d.4 0.60 | 0.56 | 0.62 | 0.593 
Prison record not-good 
Per cent recidivists 
4 ae eS 9 30 49 | 
Ratio, ¥9/X%....... 1.80 | 1.88 | 1.69 | 1.79 





that table with a mean accuracy of about 97 per- 
cent. Similarly, in two cases out of three, the 
relative error is no greater than 0.04/1.42 = 0.028, 
so that Aeys = 0.972; and the maximum relative 
error is 0.06/1.42 = 0.042, with Amin. = 0.958. 
These three A’s give a clear idea of the amount 
of correlation in Table 2, in terms of accuracy of 
prediction within the table itself. 


1 If a straight line is fitted by the method of least 
squares to the three pairs of percentages of recidivists in 
Table 2, we get Y, = — 1.00 + 1.5X, and the errors 
of prediction are: 


or a relative error of 





7-65 = 0.5 0.5/6.5 = 0.077 
22-23 = —1.0 —1/23 = —0.043 
43-42.5= 0.5 0.5/42.5 = 0.012 

0.0 | 0.132| 


giving a mean relative error of 0.132/3 = 0.044, so that 
A = 0.956, which in this case indicates somewhat less 


As the mean ratio, R, found from the original 
table is applied to new samples, a record may be 
kept of the degree of accuracy attained in actual 
use, and the value of A modified as experience 
accumulates. 

The above ratio method, under the same 
restrictions, holds also for manifold tables, of 
which Table 3 is an illustration. From this 
table we find the two partial A’s: When the prison 
record of the sex offenders is “good,” Ag = 0.96; 
when the prison record is “not-good,” Ang = 0.96, 
also. 

In case, as in Table 4, the Y/X ratios tend to 
form a simple curvilinear pattern as X increases, 
it will be best to avoid the mean ratio, R, and 
interpolate in the table instead. For example, 
in Table 4, if a new prison record shows 17 per- 


TABLE 4 





PRISON | PRISON | PRISON 
I It Ill 














Murderers 

Per cent recidivists (X)....... 8 14 19 
Sex offenders 

Per cent recidivists (Y)....... 32 41 48 
POG Wal cs os odus Dawa so 4.00 | 2.92 | 2.53 





cent of recidivists among murderers, we may use 
the ratio, 2.92 — [(17 — 14)/(19 — 14)] [2.92 — 
2.53] = 2.69, and estimate about 46 percent of 
recidivists among the sex offenders (2.69 X 17 = 
46) in the same institution. Under these condi- 
tions, no value of A can be obtained from the 
table, but one can be built up from sampling 
experience.” 





accuracy of prediction than obtained by the simpler 
method in the text above. In any case, the statistic A 
may be used to supplement or replace the correlation 
coefficient, r, with real gain in clearness of meaning and 
ease of computation. 

In the least squares equation, Y, = — 1.00 + 
1.5X, the regression coefficient, b = 1.5, refers to the 
slope of the regression line between columns, whereas 
the mean of the ratios, 1.42, in Table 2, refers to the 
mean of the observed ratios of Y to X in the columns. 
They are thus only roughly alike in interpretation. 

2 If it is considered worth while, a least squares line 
or curve can, of course, be fitted to the pairs of X and Y 
values in Table 4, and a value of A found at once from 
the table, as in footnote 1. 
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DIALECT GEOGRAPHY AND SOCIAL SCIENCE PROBLEMS 


RAVEN I, McDAVID, JRs 
Duke University 


LTHOUGH linguistics is one of the most 

rapidly developing of the social sciences, its 

position among them is not generally recog- 
nized, either by the layman, by the other social 
scientists, or even by some of the linguists them- 
selves. The concealment of this relationsnip is due 
to several circumstances, not the least of which is the 
traditional modesty of science, which too often 
contents itself with recording and measuring, and 
leaves to others the derivation of broad conclusions 
from its findings. 

But perhaps the most important block in the way 
of fully understanding the proper position of lin- 
guistics is that the teaching of language in our com- 
partmentalized university curricula is almost ex- 
clusively done by departments of literature— 
English, Romance, Germanic, Slavic, and the like. 
English grammar is taught as a tool to enable the 
student to write acceptable literary essays; French 
or German or Russian grammar, as a tool to prepare 
the student for reading Les Miserables or Faust or 
Anna Karenina. These ends are not unworthy in 
themselves, but the emphasis upon them in our 
academic system prevents students from realizing 
that the command of a language is necessary not 
only for facile reading and fluent conversation but 
for the understanding of the culture in which the 
language is spoken. And the historical connection 
and superficial resemblances between the Indo- 
European languages most commonly taught in our 
universities often leads students to lose sight of 
basic differences in the grammatical systems of these 
languages—to say nothing of the existence in other 
societies of varying types of grammatical structure, 
as well as the types which we are accustomed to 
associate with the languages of Western Europe. 

The great advances in the techniques of linguistics 
as a science have come since it became recognized as 
a social science by the anthropologists of the Boas- 
Sapir school. When the study of American Indian 
languages and cultures was systematically under- 
taken, it was soon discovered that just as the pat- 
terns of Indian culture could not be scientifically 
appraised by assuming the categories of Western 
European civilization as the norm from which every- 
thing else wasa deviant type, so the sound-types and 
grammatical categories of American Indian lan- 


guages could not be appraised by assuming as 
universally normal the patterns of pronunciation and 
grammar found in Indo-European languages. From 
this realization came the beginnings of modern 
linguistics as a descriptive science, with the gram- 
mar of each language worked out according to the 
observations of trained field workers without dis- 
tortion by the patterns of the field worker’s native 
language. Along with this advance in linguistic 
techniques came the realization by cultural anthro- 
pologists that language is the medium through which 
the cultural relationships of a people are expressed, 
and that without the knowledge of linguistic prin- 
ciples by which an understanding of the native 
language may be attained, the anthropologist can 
attain only the most superficial description of a 
culture. 

The way in which cultural patterns and attitudes 
are reflected in the language of the culture has been 
pointed out by many linguists—perhaps most 
brilliantly in the articles on Hopi by the late Ben- 
jamin L. Whorf.? It has been experienced by the 
linguists who prepared the textbooks on Far Eastern 
languages for the War Department and by the 
students who learned those languages. But it can 
also be found in the English language as spoken in 
various parts of the United States. Leaving out the 


1 Descriptive linguistics, of course, is far older. The 
Sanskrit grammarians, especially Panini (circa 600 BC), 
consistently approached language problems on the 
basis of what the language actually said. But their 
work was not known in Western Europe and had no in- 
fluence upon the development of linguistic thinking 
until the nineteenth century. Even today the lan- 
guage-thinking of most teachers is in the normative 
tradition, deriving from the unrealistic metaphysics of 
the Greek grammarians and followed with more or less 
ludicrous results by Roman, medieval, Renaissance, 
and modern arbiters of usage. Their attitude reaches 
its ultimate absurdity in the publication of lists of 
“words everybody mispronounces” and “grammatical 
mistakes everybody makes.” 

2 For example, “Languages and Logic,” The Tech- 
nology Review, 43, No. 6 (April 1941), pp. 2-6; “The 
Relation of Habitual Thought and Behavior to Lan- 
guage”, Language, Culture, and Personality (Sapir 
Memorial Volume, Menasha, Wisconsin, 1941), pp. 
75-93. 
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obvious fact that the wide range of economic, and 
military and political contacts between speakers of 
English and the speakers of other languages has re- 
sulted in the borrowing by English of a wide variety 
of foreign words for new things encountered in 
foreign cultures, the importance of language as a 
mirror of culture can be demonstrated by dialect 
differences in American English, as observed in 
field work for the Linguistic Ailas of the United 
States.* 

As in any discussion in the social sciences, it is 
necessary to dispose of a few myths—to show what 
simply is not so before we discuss what is so. It is 
definitely untrue that climate itself has any influence 
on pronunciation. Southerners do not speak slowly 
because the climate makes themlazy. Mid-Western- 
ers do not talk through their noses because they 
have long damp winters and lots of cloudy weather. 
New Englanders do not talk rapidly because the 
climate is bracing. As a matter of fact, many 
Southerners—especially the Gullah Negroes—talk 
very rapidly (as do the Burmans and Bengali, in an 
even hotter climate), and many New Englanders 
drawl. Pronunciation and rapidity of speech in a 
given dialect-area have nothing todo with the climate 
but are a reflection of other forces, such as the kind 
of speech used by those who settled in the area and 
the subsequent contacts of the inhabitants with 
speakers of other dialects. 

In any dialect-area of the United States the field 
worker will observe the growing tendency toward 
uniformity and standardization arising from in- 
creasing ease of transportation and communication, 
radio and talking movies, and the extension of 
public-school education. Under the impact of 
these influences the old folk-words tend to disap- 
pear and are replaced by the commercial words for 
the same things. Porch replaces piazza, veranda, 
or gallery; window-shades (originally a commercial 
term in the Philadelphia area) has displaced 
curtains and blinds as a designation for the shades 
on rollers, and dope as a folk-term for Coca-Cola 


3 Field work in the South Atlantic States was made 
possible for the writer, first, by a fellowship from the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund in 1941, and later by an 
honorary fellowship from Duke University and a grant 
by the American Council of Learned Societies. Ob- 
servations on the distribution of linguistic forms in New 
England are based on the records of the Linguistic Allas 
of New England, in the Middle West on the preliminary 
survey of the Great Lakes and Ohio Valley regions con- 
ducted by Professor Marckwardt of Michigan, other- 
wise on the writer’s own experiences in the field. 


(the common folk-term in South Carolina and 
Tennessee as late as fifteen years ago) has given 
way to the commercially-sponsored Coke. 

With the spread of public education has come a 
certain linguistic snobbery and a tendency to 
assert spelling-pronunciations as the norm. That 
is, many common pronunciations, historically sound 
and normal in the pattern of a local dialect, are 
looked down upon because they are associated 
with illiteracy and the inability to spell, and new 
spelling-pronunciations are fostered as “correct” 
by teachers ignorant of the nature and develop- 
ment of the language but convinced (because 
they possess the skill) that the relatively recent and 
infrequent skill of writing is the norm to which the 
far older universal skill of speaking must be made 
toconform. Thus along the Atlantic seaboard the 
younger generation is taught it must sound the 
/h/ in wheelbarrow and whetstone;* the riming of 
hearth and earth, of soot and cut, of creek and sick, 
of ewe and dough, of bleat and gate, of roil and tile is 
discountenanced; and swmach is not allowed to 
begin with the sound everybody uses at the begin- 
ning of sugar. The snob-appeal of not using the 
same pronunciation as the uneducated or rustic 
people of one’s own community reaches the limits 
of absurdity in the insistence of some teachers on 
the pronunciation of either and neither with the 
diphthong of die, or the attempt to force the 
“broad a” in words of the ask, chance type on 
students in areas where those words normally 
have the vowel of fat or a diphthong based upon 
it.> Fortunately these attempts generally have 
little influence, and the normal pronunciation- 
pattern of the community reasserts itself. Some- 
times, also, a speaker masters a few shibboleths 
but reverts to type when off guard, as the man in 
the subway whom Professor Sturtevant heard say 
*’ .and she didn’t drop eyether one of them, eether,” 
or the Negro informant in Charleston, South 
Carolina, who told me about his “ahnt,” but in 
the next sentence spoke of “Aunt Susie,” using the 
vowel of hat. 

The tendency to abandon local folk-pronun- 
ciations and substitute pseudo-elegant or spelling- 
pronunciations is most characteristic of the newly- 


‘Where the fashion is to ape British Received 
Standard Pronunciation, teachers do try to force their 
students to drop the /h/ in wheelbarrow and the like. 
The snob-appeal is of course the same. 

5See G. L. Trager, “One Phonemic Entity Becomes 
Two: the Case of ‘Short A’,” American Speech, 15 
(1940), pp. 255-58. 
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risen middle class, who are anxious to differentiate 
themselves from the illiterate and less fortunate 
in their community. The uneducated person 
knows only the folk-usage; the person sure of his 
social position in the community feels under no 
necessity to change the pronunciation normal to 
him and his family. Thus in Charleston, upper- 
class speakers, even of the generation now in 


college, still use the palatal consonants in car and ‘ 


garden (conventionally transcribed kyar and 
gyarden), still say whetstone and wheelbarrow with- 
out an /h/, and many upper-class speakers un- 
blushingly rime earth and hearth or pronounce 
palm, calm, and tomato with the vowel of hat. 
From the extent of local dialect-areas one can 
form an accurate picture of the extent of early 
settlements. Even if we did not know that Up- 
Country and Low-Country in South Carolina 
were settled by people from different parts of the 
British Isles, we might suspect it from the way they 
talk. The characteristic Charleston diphthongs in 
dale and boat are found along the Carolina coast 
from Savannah to Georgetown, and reach inland 
to Sumter and Aiken and the neighborhood of 
Columbia—where the slow movement in from the 
coast ran up against the inundation of the Pied- 
mont by the Scotch-Irish moving down from 
Pennsylvania. The term bloody-noun for a big 
bullfrog is another feature of coastal dialects, as 
is the term mosquito-hawk for dragon-fly, where 
the Up-Countryman normally says snake-doctor. 
In the Providence area in New England, and in a 
small area in western Massachussetts settled 
from Providence, eaceworm is the local term for 
the earthworm. In Rhode Island one also hears 
the term horning for a burlesque serenade of newly- 
married couples—a term that has been carried by 
settlers from Rhode Island to the Berkshires and 
southwestern Vermont, and thence to western 
New York. In the Middle West the settlers from 
the South carried with them the /z/ sound in 
greasy, and corn-shuck and singletree, where the 
settlers from the North brought corn-husk and 
whiffletree. The area settled predominantly from 
the South follows an irregular line a little south of 
parallel 40 in Ohio and Illinois, a little north of it 
in Indiana. Likewise local dialects preserve 
evidence of non-English-speaking settlers though 
the languages those settlers spoke may have disap- 
peared. Stoop is a Dutch word for porch that 
has been taken into the English of the Hudson 
Valley and carried wherever settlers from that 
area have gone. In the South, pindar and goober 


for peanut, and cooter for terrapin (or sometimes 
for turtle), have spread far beyond the communities 
to which they were originally brought by West 
African Negroes. Smearcase, a Pennsylvania 
German word for curd or cottage cheese, has been 
found as far South as Greenville, South Carolina; 
in the English of the Middle Atlantic Seaboard will 
probably remain the pronunciation of Long Island 
as long-guyland long after the descendants of 
immigrants to that area have forgotten their 
ancestors came from Southeastern Europe. 

Similarly, trade and communication are reflected 
in the perpetuation of some words and pronun- 
ciations. In the Boston wholesale trading area, 
tonic is the common name for what is elsewhere 
known as pop, soda pop, soft drinks, or cold drinks. 
Around New Haven callathump, originally a slang 
term at Yale, is the designation of a burlesque 
serenade. The substitution of an ee glide for 
-r in such words as bird, work, and the like—a type 
of pronunciation commonly associated with 
Brooklyn and New Orleans—is also an old upper- 
class pronunciation in Manhattan and in the 
cotton-planting area of the deep South. It is 
found in the plantation area from north of Charles- 
ton to South Georgia, along the Gulf Coast to the 
mouth of the Mississippi, and up the Mississippi 
and its tributaries along the fertile bottom-lands as 
far inland as Decatur, Alabama. Thus the fact 
that the Tennessee River Valley in North Alabama 
is, like the Black Belt from Montgomery south- 
ward, historically an area of cotton culture, is re- 
flected in the persistence of plantation-type speech 
in both sections, with the up-country type in 
between, in the hill-country around Birmingham. 

Similarly, the isolation of a community is de- 
monstrable by speech-forms quite different from 
those of neighboring communities. In Eastern 
New England -r is generally not pronounced in 
such words as hard and car, except in Marblehead, 
Cape Ann, and Martha’s Vineyard—all relatively 
isolated communities. On Block Island, at the 
Eastern end of Long Island Sound, tippety-bounce 
survives as the local name for see-saw, but nowhere 
else in New England. Among the mountain 
people of the Carolinas one still hears fought riming 
with oud, or search riming with starch. 

Although, as we have seen, climate has no effect 
op pronunciation, yet climate, topography, flora, 
and fauna are all reflected in the vocabulary of a 
community. In a flat country there will be none 
of the specific names for types of mountains—such 
as pinnacle, bald, dome, knob—that one finds in the 
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Smokies. The Up-Countryman who has never 
seen a salt marsh would hardly be expected to have 
a name for it, nor would a Low-Countryman nor- 
mally know the term gully-washer for a very heavy 
rain. In the Deep South one should not expect 
to find everyday words for kinds of snow, for 
kinds of sleds, or for coasting. The native of the 
Delta would not build stone walls around his cow- 
lot, nor would he have any need of a stone-boat 
to carry rocks out of his fields. The Charlestonian 
knows almost nothing of the sugar-maple, the 
northern Vermonter at least as little about the 
sycamore. To the inlander who has never seen a 
sea-turile, turtle and terrapin are likely to be 
synonymous. 

The interrelationships between urban and rural 
life are also seen in the vocabulary. Where the 
city dweller has no contact with the farm, he will 
not know many of the more obvious parts of the 
vocabulary of farm life. And, conscious of a 
social difference which he interprets as his own 
superiority, he is likely to have in his vocabulary 
terms of contempt for the farmer more biting than 
those where there is free exchange of rural and 
urban population. The city dweller everywhere 
is unlikely to know the taboos of farm life—that 
the bull, ram, stud, and boar are rarely called by 
those names among farmers and almost never 
when women are present. And if he speaks of 
castrating animals, the urbanite will usually say 
castrate (or possibly geld), never cut, change, or 
alter. Many city dwellers have even said they 
thought a boar was an entirely different animal 
from a hog. And only a person who had had some 
experience with animals would certainly know what 
a shote is, or would refrain from using pig and hog 
synonymously. 

The traditional economy of a region is brought 
out in little suggestions in the vocabulary. The 
farmers of South Carolina consistently have polite 
terms for the bull, the stud, and the boar—but a 
ram is never called anythingelse. The explanation 
is simple: sheep-raising was never an important 
occupation on the Carolina farm. In some parts 
of the South potatoes still means sweet potatoes (as 
in the favorite rural dish of possum and potatoes), 
the others being designated always as Irish po- 
tatoes or while potatoes; elsewhere in the South 
potatoes out of context is ambiguous and has to be 
qualified; in the North, potatoes normally means 
Irish potatoes. Where corn meal is the basic 
flour, there will be many kinds of corn bread in 
the diet. The farmer who stacks his hay in the 


field and leaves his cattle out of doors during the 
winter will hardly know of a hay-mow or a cow-barn. 
A society with a rural orientation might divide the 
day into morning and evening, with the dividing- 
point a one o’clock or two o’clock dinner followed 
by a rest in the heat of the day. This orientation 
may be carried over into the daily routine of the 
upper classes in a conservative place like Charles- 
ton, where a relative abundance of cheap servants 
perpetuates the custom of a heavy midday dinner 
and a relatively light supper after which the 
servants (or the mistress if the servants customar- 
ily go home when they have finished cleaning up 
after dinner and preparing the food for supper) 
find it a simpler chore to clean up. In the rel- 
atively servantless big city, the white-collar 
worker will eat a midday lunch somewhere near 
his office and wash the dishes after dinner when he 
gets home; the steelworker may carry his dinner 
pail with him, and eat supper at home. In rural 
South Carolina a lunch is something one eats 
between regular meals. 

One’s language also reflects the change in the 
size and organization of the family. The rural 
farmhouse—to say nothing of the larger city 
house—customarily had both a parlor and a 
living-room. The parlor was shut tight except 
for important events—weddings, funerals, the 
minister’s calls, and the Sunday-dinner visits of 
grandparents, aunts, and uncles. Now there is 
less awe of grandpa and grandma and the minister; 
so they are invited to sit down with the family in 
the living-room and talk informally; and with 
smaller families, smaller homes, and higher rents, 
it would be foolish to set aside one room for in- 
frequent “‘state” entertainments. 

Nor does the everyday vocabulary fail to reveal 
the political, social, and religious structure of the 
community. The New England farmer hardly 
knows the term county seat; the county hardly 
enters into his political thinking, for all the im- 
portant business of local government is handled 
by the township or town, in its annual town meeting. 
In the South and West, however, the township is 
little more than a surveyor’s unit, and all the 
important records are kept by the county at the 
county seat or courthouse—in the South a carry- 
over irom the days when voting was limited to 
the large property owners, when a plantation 
covered as much area as a New England town, 
and the plantation owners would get together in a 
committee meeting at some central point, the 
county seat, and choose the county officials. That 
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the county system and county consciousness pre- 
vails even in parts of the South where plantations 
and slavery never flourished means only that the 
prevailing patterns of local government were 
fixed by those persons who dominated the early 
settlements. 

The less democratic social organization of the 
South is also revealed in the local fondness for 
military titles, earned or honorary, and in such 
caste-conscious termsas poor white trash, used by 
both Negroes and whites. Where emphasis is 
less on family background and more on individual 
merits, as traditionally in rural New England, 
a person may be spoken of with contempt—but 
rarely as a member of a contemptible class. Nor, 
where rich and poor attend churches of the same 
denomination, should one expect to find terms like 
jackleg preacher, yard-ax, or table-tapper, which in 
the South are often applied to the untrained 
ministers who work at other occupations and de- 
vote their spare time to congregations of the less 
formally organized denominations to which most 
of the poorer and uneducated whites and Negroes 
belong. Similarly, a person who doesn’t know the 
term Mass has probably had few contacts with 
Roman Catholics. And among the less sophisti- 
cated, the custom of taking-on at funerals, of 
making a great outward show of grief as a form of 
respect for the deceased, is more likely to be known 
and approved than among the uneducated. 

And of course one’s language reveals the prej- 
udices in one’s background. In rural New Eng- 
land the Civil War is generally known as the Re- 
bellion, except by those cynics who still refer to it 
as Abe Lincoln’s War or The Nigger War. In the 
South the usual folk-name among the older gen- 
eration is the Confederate War. The War between 
the States and the War for Southern Independence, 
both of which have been sponsored by the Daugh- 
ters of the Confederacy and sectionally-minded 
schoolteachers, have not caught on very much; 
in fact, the younger generation normally speaks 
unblushingly of the Civil War. Naturally, where 
there is frequent contact and at least potential 
economic competition, there will be more nick- 
names, derogatory and otherwise, for religious, 
racial, or immigrant minorities than where such 
contacts are few. The Southerner would nor- 


mally have more such nicknames for the Negro, 
the New Yorker for the Italian or Jew. A curious 
reflection of such prejudices is the fact that around 
Beaufort, South Carolina (and to a lesser extent 
elsewhere in the South), school-ma’am, for school- 
teacher, is a term of contempt, or at least of mild 
opprobrium. In the folk-speech, especially in 
the phrase Yankee school-ma’am, it is commonly 
restricted to those teachers from the North who 
came down after the Civil War to educate the 
Negroes, and who still staff the Mather vocational 
school for Negro girls of Beaufort County. 

Finally, there is fad-language. The fad may be 
associated with a particular occupation, or it may 
be concerned only with the pronunciation of 
a single word. Of the first type are the elegant 
terms that have grown up with the attempts of the 
undertaking business toacquire social respectability 
—the substitution of casket for coffin, box, or pinto, 
and of cemetery, memorial park, or burial estate for 
graveyard or burying-ground; of the latter the 
fluctuating pronunciations of iodine, quinine, and 
mayonnaise for each of which I have heard at least 
two different pronunciations from the same person 
atintervalsofafew years. There is the notion that 
something is fashionable and one must keep up 
with fashion, not merely avoid the stigma of the 
rustic pronunciations already referred to. 

These are. only a few samples from the ex- 
perience of one linguist in the field. For the 
social scientist interested in understanding social 
behavior, differences in local dialects have further 
significance. It is not improbable that the it- 
eration of terms does much to fix the attitude of 
speakers toward social issues and social problems 
of which those terms are a manifestation. And 
certainly a social scientist must be careful in the 
terminology he uses in discussion with speakers of 
a dialect area different from his own. A classic 
example is the unfavorable Southern reception of 
Henry Wallace’s ‘‘century of the common man,” 
for to the average Southerner common is a term of 
contempt. The more one investigates American 
dialects, the more impressive is the evidence that 
linguistic phenomena are an essential part of the 
data that must be considered in the analysis of 
problems involving the social sciences. 
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THE MILITARY SOCIAL WORKER—AIDE TO PSYCHIATRIST 


SOL CHAREN 
Washington, D. C. 


HE Army recognized the value of the 

psychiatric social worker by establishing 

that particular classification (263) early in 
June 1944 and further by placing military social 
workers on its list of scarce, critically needed 
specialists during the entire period this list was 
maintained. Unfortunately none was commis- 
sioned as such although some social workers were 
able to obtain commissions either as Clinical 
Psychologists or through entering officer candidate 
schools for other branches of the service. Very 
recently (April 1946) the commissioning of psy- 
chiatric social workers became a fact, but through- 
out the war military social workers did their job 
either as privates or as non-commissioned officers. 

Psychiatrists, even before the Army, recognized 
their value and before their formal titles were used, 
employed social workers in an unofficial capacity. 
For example, for about nine months before 263 
was established the writer performed the duties of 
social worker under the job title of Clerk-Typist; 
his predecessor on the particular post had held the 
position for a year with a similar title. It was 
through the efforts of the War Office of the Ameri- 
can Association of Psychiatric Social Workers that 
the Army finally defined this job. In the mean- 
time, fortunately, many social workers had al- 
ready managed somehow to have themselves as- 
signed to psychiatric clinics and hospitals. After 
the job title was made a part of the Army’s group 
of occupations, assignments of social workers 
were effectively and expeditiously made in a formal 
manner. 

For three years, with the brief exception of 
periods of basic army training, the writer held the 
job of Psychiatric Social Worker in Army hospi- 
tals. The work required the cooperation of pys- 
chiatrists, psychologists, and social workers as 


a team. To some extent social workers were 
isolated from the literature and professional 
meetings of their field. Although the War 
Office of the American Association of Psychi- 
atric Social Workers distributed literature and 
although the Office of the Surgeon General 
established the position of Chief of Psychiatric 
Social Work, there was in the field little 
knowledge of what functions and activities 
other military social workers in the Army were 
performing. Hofstein' and Ross? have pointed 
out how far removed military social workers were 
from professional organizations and literature. 
This isolation and the failure of professional groups 
to press successfully for commissioning of military 
social workers made the work one in which satis- 
faction came only from the pleasure of doing a 
professional job well. 

There was however great opportunity to bene- 
fit from the fields of psychiatry and psychology. 
Literature of the two fields, particularly psy- 
chiatry, was available through the reprints fur- 
nished by the Josiah Macy Foundation. Contact 
with psychiatrists and psychologists was an ex- 
perience that could lead only to professional and 
personal growth and development. 

The duties of psychologist and social worker 
were not clear-cut and distinct at the installations 
where this writer was stationed because staff was 
small. Social workers were expected to do mental 
testing, and clinical psychologists, although com- 
missioned officers, performed the duties of the 
social worker. This cooperation and coordination 


1 Saul Hofstein, “Case Work Process in an Overseas 
General Hospital.” The Family, 27, No. 3 (May 1946). 

2 Elizabeth Ross, “‘What’s So Different About Army 
Social Work?” The Family, 27, No. 2 (April 1946). 
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of functions were true only in the writer’s ex- 
periences and arose out of the local situation. At 
larger installations there was undoubtedly spe- 
cializaticn to a great degree. Fortunately the 
background of the social workers (the writer and 
two WAC colleagues) was one of a working knowl- 
edge of psychology, while on the other hand the 
psychologists had had experience in interviewing. 
The psychiatrists refused to recognize occupational 
specialization and called upon members of either 
group indiscriminately. At no time however 
did any conflict arise between the two professions 
of social work and psychology on the basis of rank 
prejudice or professional differences. 

The Army established the standards for the job 
of psychiatric social worker as one requiring two 
years’ experience, without defining experience. 
Whether this resulted in the use of unqualified 
individuals in view of the vagueness of the defi- 
nition and the relatively few trained and qualified 
social workers inducted into the Army is not 
known. According to Ross* there were many mili- 
tary social workers who had civilian job experience 
only and some who had less than the Army’s 
minimum requifements for this position. 

The writer was fortunate in working closely 
with two other graduates of accredited schools of 
social work. There were clinical psychologists, 
all of whom were Ph.D.’s with civilian experience in 
the teaching profession, an exception being a 
graduate of social work. The clinical psycholo- 
gists because of their academic background found 
it difficult at first to interview patients; amazingly 
enough they were not too familiar with clinical 
work with neurotic patients. Perhaps we three 
social workers were more flexible because of past 
experience in case work with maladjusted clients. 

At this point a description of the hospital where 
the writer was assigned will serve to furnish some 
background. It was onan Army post which was 
located in the southeastern United States. The 
hospital served this Army installation andneigh- 
boring ones within a radius of two hundred miles. 
Most of the patients however came from the post 
which served as a training area for infantry re- 
placements destined for overseas duty. The 
soldiers averaged about 22 to 25 years of age. 
Patients ranged within that age group and were in 
their first 17 weeks of basic training. To each 
the shock of the sudden change to army life from 
the civilian world, the fear of potential death or 


* Ibid. 


mutilation overseas were dominant factors that 
brought out dormant weaknesses and strains. 
Primarily the patient load of the neuropsychiatric 
service of the hospital was these young infantry 
trainees who had been preparing for overseas 
combat. 

The infantry replacement training center had 
its own psychiatrist and clinic. The psychiatrist 
referred to the hospital for treatment those soldiers 
for whom lengthy observation was believed nec- 
essary. Other referrals came from medical and 
surgical sections of the hospital when complaints 
and ailments of patients were found to be lacking 
a somatic basis. 

Throughout the war the work of this hospital 
was limited by the lack of psychiatrists. Never- 
theless there was time here for more comprehensive 
therapy than was found in military hospitals 
overseas,* Because they were so busy the psy- 
chiatrists relied on the histories taken by social 
workers and psychologists as the basic means of 
learning about a patient’s strengths and weak- 
nesses. The psychiatrists were pressed by the 
limitations of time to make quick and decisive 
evaluations as to whether rehabilitation and brief 
therapy were possible. It was the psychiatrist’s 
duty to determine whether the soldier was strong 
enough to return to training and eventually to 
face combat overseas. The individual who broke 
down in battle was a danger not only to himself 
but also to his unit. 

The hospital treated every kind of nervous 
and mental disorder except psychosis. Psychotics 
were not kept over 48 hours but were transferred 
to army hospitals specially designed for their care 
and treatment. Neurological patients were ship- 
ped to neurological centers if extended treatment 
was found necessary. Patients, however, who 
were retained for treatment at the hospital in- 
cluded neurotics, psychopaths, homosexuals, drug 
addicts, epileptics, etc. Loosely speaking, patients 
could be categorized as those whom the Army 
considered mentally ill and those whom the Army 
considered as “having undesirable traits of char- 
acter.” This last major group was admitted to 
the hospital for psychiatric observation only, and 
the psychiatrists were requested to confirm the 
existence of those undesirable traits and to deter- 
mine the possibility of reclaiming these men for the 


4Saul Hofstein, op. cit.; Leonard Goldhammer, “A 
Case Worker Sees Psychiatry in Action Overseas.” 
The Family, 26, No. 8 (December 1945). 
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service. The neurotic or mentally ill group could 
either be discharged from the Army as medically 
unfit (CDD) or returned to duty either full or 
limited, depending on the success of therapy and 
the strengths available in the patient. 

Because the need for treatment and observation 
of the patient in psychiatry is one which takes time 
and patience, the psychiatrist was at a dis- 
advantage in comparison with other specialists in 
medicine insofar as conditions in the Army were 
concerned. The doctor treating pneumonia cases 
could handle 30 or more a day; the psychiatrist in 
the Army could not afford to spend an hour daily 
with each patient, neither could he afford to treat 
a patient longer than a period of one month. 
Because of this pressure the social worker was 
of great value to the psychiatrist in conserving 
time by furnishing valuable information about 
the patient. We interviewed patients within a 
few days after their admission to the hospital 
and obtained a lengthy life history. The history 
included the patient’s account of his relationship 
to his family, his childhood experiences and ad- 
justments, school and work histories, sex life, 
interests, army adjustment, etc. A _ detailed 
history of the factors leading to his breakdown was 
also obtained. 

During the interview with the patient, the social 
worker took great pains to establish a friendly re- 
lationship as part of the treatment process, but 
care was taken not to overstep onto the domain 
of the psychiatrist. He attempted no direct 
therapy; in his histories he avoided not only the 
use of medical terms but also any effort at inter- 
pretation of behavior. Instead he led the patient 
to explain why he had reacted in a specific way toa 
given situation. In many instances this served 
to furnish insight. If the patient told of avoiding 
crowds while he was of school age the social worker 
directed him toward revealing the reason for his 
behavior. Perhaps he would uncover an admission 
of certain fears or feelings. The social worker 
would thus present a written history which was 
more than merely a factual and chronological 
account of the events in the patient’s life. There- 
by the social worker elicited information which 
gave the psychiatrist clues in pressing further for 
basic causes of behavior. Although the function 
of the social worker removed a primary tool of 
psychiatry, the preliminary interview with its 
opportunity to establish rapport, still the psy- 
chiatrists were pleased with our work in that we 
gathered satisfactory histories which could be used 


as a basis for evaluation of the patient’s illness. 
More important the social worker’s interview 
saved time for the psychiatrist which could be used 
in additional therapy with the patient. 

In addition to being interviewed, patients were 
also given an intelligence test when they became 
acclimated to the hospital. This was usually the 
Bellevue-Wechsler Scale, although others were 
used when this particular test was not too well- 
suited to the particular individual to be tested. 
At the request of the psychiatrists such personality 
tests as the Minnesota Multiphasic Inventory, 
Bender-Gestalt, Murray Thematic Apperception 
Test were given. The Bellevue-Wechsler was 
also interpreted in accordance with Wechsler’s 
diagnostic signs. A great portion of patients 
complained of headaches and gave histories of 
head injuries. Physical examinations, laboratory 
findings, X-rays showed all too often no physical 
basis for the complaints. Personality testing 
often furnished a clue as to emotional factors which 
would cause headaches. Patients who appeared 
stupid were tested to determine whether they were 
actually mentally deficient or schizophrenic, 
Test results and interpretations gave the psy- 
chiatrists important clues about the patient 
besides furnishing I.Q. and M.A. 

Many of the psychiatrists had never worked 
with social workers before; at this installation they 
had worked primarily in private practice in civilian 
life and had had little experience with social agen- 
cies. They were willing to accept psychologists 
and psychological results but social workers were 
at first somewhat foreign to them. However they 
awarded us professional respect, but it was not 
long before the respect was based on a recognition 
of the value of a social work staff. This rec- 
ognition rose largely out of the histories furnished 
them. They were willing as a result to hold con- 
ferences with individual] social workers and to 
discuss impressions of patients and causes of 
behavior as well as the tentative diagnosis. Data 
about a patient included not only histories and 
test results, but also the history obtained by the 
Red Cross from the patient’s family, and a report 
of his military adjustment from his commanding 
officer. All this material and the social worker’s 
impression of the patient were thoroughly gone 
over informally in conference as routine profes- 
sional practice. Therapy and, of course, the final 
decision regarding diagnosis and disposition of the 
patient rested with the psychiatrist. 

The value of the interrelation of psychologists, 
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psychiatrists, and social workers was one in which 
all benefited. We learned to use the tools of psy- 
chologists and their techniques, they in turn 
learned about the techniques of interviewing. 
From the psychiatrists we learned about signs of 
nervous disorders and how to record significant 
facts of behavior and personality. The psy- 
chiatrists in turn learned the potential value of 
social work to their profession. As the con- 
fidence of the psychiatrists in us increased they 
encouraged patients to talk with social workers 
regarding personal problems and requests. The 
follow-up interviews were noted in the chart for 
review for the psychiatrist but this willingness to 
permit follow-up interviews showed their trust in 
our ability and in our awareness of the demarcation 
between the roles of the social worker and the 
psychiatrist. 

Many of the patients in the neuropsychiatric 
service were there because they took refuge in 
psychosomatic disorders from what was to them an 
intolerable situation. They could thus consciously 
believe, “I tried hard to adjust to the Army but 
my body failed me. I would like to remain in the 
Army and serve my country but I am sick.” 
Thus they avoided anxiety and conflict. Others 
unable to dispel conflict by this method showed a 
stronger picture of anxiety which was due to their 
inability to rationalize behavior by their projecting 
fears onto a particular organ of the body. 

The friendly uncritical acceptance of the 
patient by the social worker during the interview 
gave the patient his opportunity to release tension 
and to feel he was being accepted as an individual 
with acute problems. Hitherto, the patient, new 
as he was to the Army, had had to stifle his protests 
against the Army’s impersonal, machine-like mass 
program of handling men. By skilled interviewing 
techniques we were able to bring out many basic 
causes of behavior including the current. chronic 
failure to adjust. The patient was given full 
opportunity totalk freely. Since the social worker 
was not expected to give treatment he could not 
do more than establish this friendly acceptance of 
patient and his problems. It was permissible 
however to offer reassurance as to potential treat- 
ment of both medical and emotional disturbances. 

The goal of acceptance of the psychiatrist by the 
patient was established by the relationship laid 
down in the interview by the social worker. It 
must be realized that patients fought against treat- 
ment. Being cured meant being returned to the 
military duty, the environment which had created 


the anxiety which was so’ intolerable. By re- 
maining sick they could thus evade and escape 
fear. The sooner the patient realized that his 
fears were understood by the social worker and 
that he could voice them openly the easier it was 
for him to discuss these fears with the psychiatrist. 
Therapy had to take into consideration this very 
important rationale of the patient. 

Group therapy was conducted by both psy- 
chologists and social workers as part of the process 
of patient adjustment. This was in the form of 
lectures which stressed the biological and cultural 
factors which produce personality. The lectures 
gave a general explanation and the group was then 
called upon to discuss personal interpretation in 
“bull session” manner. The value of such group 
therapy has been discussed by Tropp® and other 
writers. 

In addition to group therapy there was an or- 
ganized program of activity designed by the 
neuropsychiatric section and supplementing that 
maintained by the hospital and the hospital Red 
Cross. This supplementary program was estab- 
lished when it was discovered that neurotic 
patients were disturbed by some of the general 
activities of the military program; the neuropsy- 
chiatric service therefore established its own 
program to substitute for some of the disturbing 
aspects of the general hospital program. The 
value of this organized activity lay in the fact that 
the patients were kept busy and were prevented 
from brooding over their problems with consequent 
dire results. 

Both in group therapy and individual follow-up 
conferences the social workers and psychologists 
stressed the realities of army life and the ability to 
adjust to it. The purpose was a dual one. First, 
to remove any feeling of personal blame which a 
patient might have for his failure to adjust, to help 
him reorient to a very difficult situation and to see 
his strength as well as his weaknesses. Second, 
to wean him away from false attitudes about the 
Army. Patients had a bitterness against the 
Army because of its impersonal harsh treatment 
of the individual; they could justifiably give in- 
stances of lack of consideration, of severe training 
which did not seem justified, of mal-assignment. 
The list of grievances was long and one with which 
any veteran is familiar, but basically patients 


5’ Emanuel Tropp, “The Military Social Worker as a 
Discussion Leader.” The Family, 26, No. 10 (Feb- 
ruary 1946). 
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r Te- resented the loss of their individuality. Here rough form for approval of the Chief of Psychiatry. 
cape again the social worker could accept, agree, sym- Group therapy lectures had to be gone over with 
+ his pathize. The value of this type of treatment lay the doctors and their approval obtained. In 
and in the patient’s no longer finding himself the un- addition the psychiatrists collaborated both with 
was loved child who alone suffers from the harsh social workers and psychologists in research which 
trist. parent’s unjust treatment. He was given a_ was published in professional journals. 
very healthier, more realistic attitude about Army life, A review of the magazine, War Medicine, 
and emphasis was placed on shifting of his problem published by the American Medical Association 
psy- to the bigger one of the war. There was a _ and dealing with medical research rising out of this 
YCESS strengthening of morale which resulted from this war, is significant in showing how psychiatrists ac- 
m of ‘weeping and wailing” which caused the patient cepted social workers. The magazine shows many 
tural to see the Army differently and to realize he must _ instances of articles written jointly by them. Both 
‘ures learn to wean himself from emotional dependency. _ this collaboration and the efforts of psychiatrists to 
then The above type of therapy was of course effective use military social workers prove the acceptance of 
n in where the individual had strengths. Where the social work by psychiatry during the war. 
roup individual could not “take” the Army any longer In civilian life a social worker’s opportunity for 
ther therapy was needed to convince him that he would working with psychiatrists is limited. The mili- 
be able to adjust once he returned to civilian life, tary social worker on the other hand was most 
1 or- that it was not a disgrace or a unique experience to fortunate. He had an opportunity for interneship 
the have failed or broken down in the Army. in dealing with the psychiatric profession which 
that In summary let it not be thought that the job was not ordinarily available. His professional 
Red of military social worker was essentially one of growth was consequently great. There were 
tab- interviewing, testing,and counseling. Thedoctors opportunities of studying nervous disorders of 
rotic transferred administrative details to our shoulders many kinds, under the direct supervision of psy- 
eral since we were the only other professional persons chiatrists. The contributions of psychology also 
psy- available. Consequently medical charts were cannot be underestimated. The social worker in 
own turned over to social workers and psychologists for the Army was in a wonderful position to absorb, 
bing inspection of content prior to final review by the study, and analyze human behavior as well as to 
The psychiatrist and Chief of Psychiatry. Were profit from contact with other professions. The 
that histories, test results, collateral information, prog- knowledge gained from psychiatry and psychology 
nted ress notes, summaries present and in such shape added to that of social work, dealing as they all do 
rent as to establish the diagnosis? If not, then the with human behavior and the personality, could 
psychiatrist responsible for the chart was seen in not but add to the growth of the military social 
y-up consultation for added information. There was worker and make him more valuable to his pro- 
ists also administrative procedure to be prepared in _fession. 
y to 
irst, INSTITUTE PRIZE CONTEST 
cha PROBLEMS OF GRrouP ADJUSTMENT is the general theme for the Institute for Religious and 
1elp Social Studies Prize Contest. As announced by the Institute, ‘“The purpose of the contest 
a is to stimulate investigation into problems of group adjustment in the United States. The 
ory Institute hopes that the essays submitted will deal with situations involving problems of group 
nd, adjustment growing out of those tensions which may arise from differences of race, religion, 
the nationality or socio-economic interests. It is suggested in general that the statement be made 
th in terms of principles or methods by which harmonious relations can be established. There is, 
c however, no desire on the part of the Institute to limit the scope of the contributions submitted 
ent in this contest.” The judges are Susan Brandeis, gna G. Kerwin, Alain L. Locke, R. M. 
om Maclver, Simon H. Rifkind, G. Howland Shaw. The author of the winning manuscript, as 
6 determined by the judges, will receive the sum of $2500 together with publication of the manu- 
Ling script. For further information address the Institute for Religious and Social Studies, 3080 
nt. Broadway, New York 27, New York. 
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CHILDREN AND INCOME IN NEGRO FAMILIES* 


E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 
Howard University 


AND 
ELEANOR H, BERNERT 
University of Chicago 


N THE January 1945 issue of Social Security 
Bulletin, Thomas J. Woofter had an article on 
the maldistribution of children and income in 
nonfarm families with income from wages and 
salaries only.! In that article the author dealt 
chiefly with the country as a whole, though in 
some of his tabulations he considered regional 
differences and presented statistics on nonwhite 


TABLE 1 
Famitres, CHILDREN IN FAMILIES, AND MEDIAN 
Famity Unit Income, By NUMBER OF CHILDREN 
IN FAMILY FoR THE SOUTH 


(Nonfarm families, 1940, with only wage or salary 
income in 1939) 


























ALL CLASSES* 

NONWHITE (WHITE AND 

NONWHITE) 
NUMBER OF CHILDREN Be Pe 
= ae 
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a | #2133 | #3 | #2 | 22 
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We css. HES 100 |100 |184 |107 |100 /330 
OAR. 6 2s ch ias 51 | O (221 | 27 | O 1435 
EO  BER aene 19 | 16 {189 | 26 | 18 |362 
pe ee re 12 | 19 |152 | 17 }. 24 |303 
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*Thomas J. Woofter, Jr., “Children and Family 
Income,” Social Security Butletin (January 1945), p. 2. 

** 4.322 for male heads of family and 4.076 for 
female heads—weighted together. 


families. It was suggested by Dr. Woofter to the 
senior author of this article that an analysis be 
made of data on Negro families in the southern 


* The authors are indebted to the Statistical Unit of 
the Division of Farm Population and Rural Welfare, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, for assistance in the 
computation of income and family unit figures in the 

1Thomas J. Woofter, “Children and Family In- 
come,” Social Security Bulletin (January, 1945) p. 1. 


region. This article undertakes such an analysis of 
nonfarm Negro families. 

In Table 1 there is presented a comparison of 
the situation regarding children and income in 
nonwhite (practically all Negro) families and all 
the families in the southern region.” The first fact 
of importance is that among Negroes 51 percent of 
the families as compared with 37 percent of all the 
families in the South have no children. Although 
the disparity is not as great, the percentage of 
Negro families with 1, 2, and 3 or more children 
is smaller in each instance than in the entire popu- 
lation. As the size of the Negro families increases, 
the differences between the percentage of Negro 
families and all familes in each category decreases. 
When the entire child population is considered, the 
percentage of children in Negro families with 1 or 
2 children is smaller than the percentage for the 
entire child population of the South. But in 
Negro families with 3 or more children, one finds 
65 percent of the children as compared with 58 
percent for all families in the South. Thus it re- 
sults that, though a smaller percentage of Negro 
families have 1, 2, and 3 or more children, a much 
higher percentage of Negro children is to be found 
in the families with 3 or more children than in the 
population as a whole. In less than a fifth of the 
Negro families there are nearly two-thirds of the 
Negro children in the South. 

In Table 1 the median family unit income of 
Negro families is 44 percent less than that for all 
families in the South.* But when we compare 


* The States included in the southern region for pur- 
poses of this study are: Alabama, Arkansas, Delware, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mis- 
sissippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, West Virgina, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

3 The concept of family unit income employed here 
is the same as that used by Woofter, Joc. cit.,p.1. “To 
measure the individual supporting power of incomes of 
various types of families, it is necessary to relate average 
income to average size of family—that is, to use a form 
of capita income. For présent purposes, family size is 
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these figures with those in Woofter’s article for 
white families only, the median family unit in- 
come for Negroes is found to be 56 percent less 
than that for white families. The family unit 
income of Negro families which is highest for 
families with no children, declines with the in- 
creasing number of children as it does for all fami- 
lies in the region. However, the family unit 
income for Negro families with 0, 1, and 2 children 
is about half that of all families in the South. The 
difference is less in regard to families with 3 or more 
children for the family unit income of Negro fami- 


the country have income less than $500, and about 
12 percent of the children are in these families. 
In the case of southern Negro families, 40 percent 
of them have incomes less than $500 and about 
40 percent of the Negro children are in such 
families. Forty-two percent of the southern 
Negro families have an income from $500 to $999, 
thus making about 82 percent of the Negro families 
with incomes less than $1,000. Then, whereas 
about 30 percent of the families of the country 
have an income of $2,000 or more and about 24 per- 
cent of the children are in such families, only 2.4 


_ TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SOUTHERN NONWHITE AND ALL FAMILIES AND CHILDREN IN HuSBAND-AND-WIFE 
FAMILIES BY WAGE OR SALARY INCOME 


(Nonfarm families, 1940, with only wage or salary income in 1939) 























NONWHITE FAMILIES ALL FAMILIES* 
FAMILY INCOME Families Children Families Children 
Number Percent | Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 
cov ekiiwa ie 611,540 | 100.0 | 860,370 | 100.0 | 12,063,000 | 100.0 15,074,000 | 100.0 
Spare ear 243,260 39.8 342,400 39.8 1,246,000 10.3 1,822,000 12.1 
EE arpa enr 253,760 41.4 359,470 41.8 2,315,000 19.2 3,279,000 21.8 
|). ee 76,440 12.5 106,790 12.4 2,643 ,000 21.9 3,468 ,000 23.0 
ar 23,700 3.9 32,080 pS 4 2,322,000 19.2 2,838,000 18.8 
2,000-2,499.......... 8,420 1.4 12,150 1.4 1,508,000 iz 1,686,000 11.2 
Om a | eae 2,980 on 3,060 - 778,000 6.5 789 ,000 5.2 
3,000-4,999.......... 2,680 4 3,150 4 1,011,000 8.4 967 ,000 6.3 
§,000 and over........ 300 1 270 _ 240 ,000 2.0 235 ,000 1.6 
Median Income....... $623 $1,487 























* Thomas J. Woofter, Jr., “Children and Family Income,” Social Security Bulletin (January 1945), Table 2, p. 2. 


lies is only 28 percent less than that of all families. 
It is reasonable to assume that if we had separate 
tabulations for white families only, the difference 
between the family units income of Negro and 
white families in each of the four categories would 
be greater than when Negro families are compared 
with all families in the region. 

When we compare the figures in Table 2 with 
the table in Woofter’s article for the entire country, 
a number of important differences appear. About 
10 percent of the families in the nonfarm areas of 





expressed in terms of family units, assigning full unit 
value to an adult and a half unit to a child.” 

4In Woofter, loc. cit., Table 5, p. 4, the median non- 
farm wage or salary income per family unit for southern 
whites is $419 as compared with $179 for southern non- 
whites. 


percent of the southern Negro families have in- 
comes of $2,000 or more and 2.3 percent of the 
Negro children are in these families. 

It is next of interest to examine the figures in 
Table 3 on the family unit income of different 
types of families with and without children. The 
median income of the average Negro family in 
the South is shown to be $505. But it will be 
noticed that this is about one-sixth less than that of 
families with male head and wife. On the other 
hand, the median income for the average family 
is considerably higher—21 and 55 percent—than 
the incomes of the two types of broken families. 
The broken families with a male head are much 
better off than those with a female head since in 
the former type of families there is over 40 percent 
more income in the families with children than in 
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Upper Figure: Total Nonfarm Negro Children in Thousands. Lower Figure: Average Number of Children per Nonfarm Negro Family. 
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those without children. In the families with 
female heads there is not only the lowest income 
but those families with children have less than 
10 percent more income than those without 
children. This is of considerable importance 
since among Negroes in the larger cities of the 
South from a fourth to a third of the tenant 
families have female heads. 

In all three types of families the family unit 
income is highest in families with no children and 


TABLE 3 
NonwaHiteE Famity Unit Income oF NONFARM 
FAMILIES, BY TYPE OF FAMILY, FOR SOUTHERN 
REGION 
(Nonfarm families, 1940, with only wage or salary 
income in 1939) 








IPE OF rAMrLy ee 
Average family............ 2.74 | $505 | $184 
Male head with wife: 

No children ............. 2.39 623 261 
CINE. 8 ki is dec ens x 3.05 629 206 
‘DWO CRMGIOR. 6.66....5;. 3.65 612 168 
‘puree OF Mee. ............ 4.60 620 135 
Male head other: 
Mo Children 0235 8. 1.41 417 295 
ee CRE est. oe a: 97 590 213 
Two children; ........2.. 3.42 605 177 
Three children........... 4.32 592 137 
Female head: 
No childven........:...- 5 326 184 
DE ss sss ois cud cae 2.46 350 142 
Two chiliten. oo... 5... 3.20 355 111 
Three children........... 4.10 357 87 














decreases as the number of children increase. The 
median income of Negro families with ‘‘male head 
with wife” is the same in families without children 
whether there are 1, 2, or 3 or more children. 
Consequently, as the number of children increases, 
the family unit income declines. In fact, the 
family unit income of these families is less than 
that of the broken families with a male head or 
other. The family unit income is lowest for the 
families with a female head. In such families, 
which comprise from a fourth to a third of the 
Negro families in larger cities of the South, the 
family unit income in families with 3 or more 


children is $87 or about a half of that in the two 
children families with a male head or other. 

For the South as a whole the average number 
of children, i.e. persons under 18 years of age, is 
slightly higher for Negro families than for total 
families in the region.’ This is not true, however, 
in all the southerm States. When the figures in 
Table 4 are compared with Woofter’s, a number of 


TABLE 4 
NoNFARM NONWHITE CHILDREN, 1940, AND UNIT 
INCOME OF NONFARM NONWHITE FAMILiEs, 1939, 
FOR SOUTHERN STATES* 

















NUMBER OF | 
ar 2g oun cea? MEDIAN 
bf a nl 
on- - FAMILY 
— ie fami UNIT 
1es 
(000) lars) 
Alabama........... 174 | 1.30) 1.28) 2.81) 177 
eS can 57 | 1.03] 1.11] 2.50} 260 
Delaware.......... 8 | 1.07} .97) 2.65) 240 
District of Columbia.| 51 1.28} .78) 2.82} 409 
SS cocks ees 133 1.12} .97| 2.59) 182 
Georgia............ 191 1.17] 1.17] 2.76) 165 
pre 48 .97| 1.21] 2.62} 208 
pe earn pe 154 | 1.18) 1.17! 2.72] 173 
Maryland.......... 83 | 1.35] 1.01| 2.84] 283 
Mississippi......... 94 | 1.03] 1.11] 2.56] 189 
North Carolina..... 181 1.53) 1.40) 3.00) 197 
Oklahoma.......... 45 1.34) 1.10) 2.53) 158 
South Carolina..... 122 | 1.39) 1.37} 2.86] 149 
Tennessee.......... 100 | 1.00} 1.19} 2.68) 215 
Meee: Sees es 172 | 1.04) 1.11} 2.56) 181 
,. Rg: 135 | 1.40) 1.23) 2.86] 224 
West Virginia...... 39 1.48) 1.45] 2.89) 338 














* Wage or salary income only. 

** From Chart 5, Thomas J. Woofter, Jr., “Children 
and Family Income,” Social Security Bulletin (January 
1945), p. 5. 


variations appear. In Arkansas, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Texas, there is a smaller number of 
children per Negro family than for total families 
in the respective States. The number of children 
is the same or practically the same in Georgia, 
Louisiana, South Carolina, and West Virginia. 
In the remaining States in Table 4 the number of 
children in Negro families is higher than for total 
families in the respective States, the number being 


5 Woofter, loc. cit., p. 4. 
6 Ibid., p. 5. 
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conspicuously higher in the District of Columbia, 
Maryland, Oklahoma, and Virginia. 

We do not have the statistics which would enable 
us to compare the family unit income of Negro 
families with that of white families or the total 
families in the various southern States. If in 
Chart I we had used the legend which Woofter 
used in his article where black was used for States 
with a median family unit income of less than 
$300, all of the States with the exception of the 
District of Columbia and West Virginia would 
have been black. Even with our legened, there 
are ten black States with a median family unit 
income for Negroes ranging from $149 in South 
Carolina to $197 in North Carolina. In the next 
group there are four States—Delaware, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and West Virginia—within the range 
from $200 to $249. Maryland with a median 
family unit income for Negroes of $283, West 


sistance. Since what he has said concerning 
families generally has special relevance for Negroes, 
we need only emphasize some points brought out 
in his article. First, there needs to be emphasized 
that the combination of large families and low 
incomes among Negroes results in even greater 
insecurity because incomes are lower and the 
relative number of such families is greater. Then 
it should not be forgotten that despite the shift 
from farm to industrial labor during the War, 
over a third of the male and nearly two-thirds of 
the fernale Negro workers are still to be found in 
agriculture and domestic services, occupations 
not covered by social insurance.” Moreover, the 
Negro is concentrated to a far greater extent in the 
States where public assistance is limited by the 
tax-paying capacity of the State and in his case by 
certain traditional notions concerning his needs. 
Thus the extension of the insurance features of the 


vv 


Virginia with $338, and the District of Columbia Social] Security Act and strengthening of its and} 
with $409, comprise the three highest classfications yblic assistance features are bound to enhance interg 
of incomes represented on the chart. one the security of Negro families. ‘ata 
In his article Woofter pointed out the implica- ; 
tions of his analysis for social insurance and as- 7 Monthly Labor Review, 60 (January 1945), p. 4. ne ie 
THE OHIO VALLEY SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY Mes 
ANNUAL MEETING is ofte 
The Ohio Valley Sociological Society met on April 26 and 27, on the campus of Ohio ably b 
State University at Columbus. At least a hundred persons were in attendance with than ¢ 
twenty-two colleges and universities represented by those who registered. Sociologists well id 
were present from every state in which the society has members—Ohio and all sur- eine 
rounding contiguous states. About one-third of those who attended were students oe 
including both graduate and undergracuate. %S ed ; 

The program consisted of two sessions on Friday afternoon, the annual dinner on 
Friday night, a panel discussion on Saturday morning and a luncheon meeting Satur- and be 
day noon. In addition, there was the usual social good time at breakfast on Saturday and vi 
morning and the annual business meeting. The papers presented were interesting levels ¢ 
and stimulated lively discussion. Digests of the papers were prepared and were An 
presented in the columns of The Ohio Valley Sociologist for May 1946. eg 
The new officers of the society are: James T. Laing, Kent State University—Presi- b ini 
dent; Warren Dunham, Wayne University—Vice President; Paul K. Hatt, Ohio State ap 
University—Secretary-Treasurer; Perry P. Denune, Ohio State University—Editor; ga ined 
Lloyd A. Cook, Wayne University—Regional Representative on board of The Ameri- re 
can Sociological Society. rere 
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THE COMMUNITY AND NEIGHBORHOOD 





Contributions to this Department will include material of three kinds: (1) original discussion, suggestion, plans, programs, and theo- 
ties; (2) reports of special projects, working programs, conferences and meetings, and progress, in any distinctive aspect of the field; (3) 


a! special results of study and research. 


OCLE COLE COLE CGAE CILED 


A FEDERAL AGENCY’S RELATION TO COMMUNITY PLANNING 


ARTHUR HILLMAN 
Roosevelt College of Chicago 


REVIEW and analysis of the experience 
of the Office of Community War Services 
during the war years is relevant to postwar 

and long-range interest in Federal-State-local 
intergovernmental relations,! as well as to the 
task of strengthening the teamwork between 
agencies providing community services. The 
what and how of coordination present a problem to 


’ students of public administration and of com- 


munity organization. The word “coordination” 
is often greeted with despair of definition, prob- 
ably because it suggests something more precise 
than can be achieved in the planning of health, 
welfare, and related services, but there is a growing 
interest in techniques for bringing order and 
balance into the development of programs marked 
by specialization of functions. This is the case, 
both horizontally, within the local community 
and between private, national and Federal agencies, 
and vertically, in relations between the several 
levels of organization. 

A renewed interest in the problem of local 
community organization and planning is possible 
both as a fresh start in the postwar years and 
because of the possibilities of carrying over war- 
gained experience. A recent report by a com- 
mittee of experts and representative leaders 
points up local problems of community reorganiza- 
tion, and also calls for an expansion of Federal 
participation in social planning through the 


1 Victor Jones, “Government in the Future City,” 
The Annals of The American Academy of Political and 
Social Science (November, 1945), p. 86. 

2 Arthur Hillman “From War to Postwar in Com- 
munity Planning,” National Municipal Review, 
XXXIV, No. 9 (October, 1945). 
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“establishment of an inclusive Federal Department 
of Education, Health, Recreation, Welfare, and 
Social Insurance, headed by a Secretary with 
Cabinet rank.”* The functions outlined for a 
new federal department‘ are indicative of the 
roles played during wartime by OCWS and other 
Federal agencies with responsibility for health, 
welfare, recreation, and related community 
services. 


OCWS-—A FEDERAL AGENCY 


The Office of Community War Services. was 
created by Executive Order on April 29, 1943, as 
a successor, under a new name, to the Office of 
Defense Health and Welfare Services, which had 
been set up early in the war to help communities 
meet war-created problems. The first work of 
this office had been with problems of recreation, 
health, and welfare created in communities by 
the nearness to military encampments. Later, 
as war production increased, there was a strain 
on some communities because of population 
congestion in both established cities and boom 
towns. The employment of marginal workers, 
such as women who had been homemakers, also 
created new problems. The Office of Community 
War Services attempted to deal with these as a 
coordinating agency and as a source of technical 


3 Reorganization of Community Services, The Woman’s 
Foundation, A Consultants’ Report, prepared by The 
Committee of Consultants on Community Reorganiza- 
tion August, 1945. A popularized version of this 
recommendation is found in the leading article in 
Coronet (May, 1946), by Jack H. Pollock, “A United 
States Department of Welfare.” 

4 Tbid., p. 29. 
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assistance to communities. The work of the 
Office of Community War Services has been 
stated thus: 


The function of the Office of Community War Services, 
which forms an integral part of the Office of the Federal 
Security Administrator, is to work with other Federal 
agencies, States, and communities in helping war-af- 
fected areas provide health, medical care, welfare, 
recreation, education, social protection and related serv- 
ices to families and individuals adversely affected by 
the war effort. The need for maintaining adequate 
community services in these fields has been recognized 
by the Federal Security Agency from the beginning of 
the emergency as a major factor in strengthening the 
homefront. The magnitude of the task is reflected in 
the fact that World War II has caused the greatest in- 
ternal migration in the history of our Nation. 


The national office was headed by a Director, 
responsible to the Federal Security Administrator. 
The first Director was Mr. Charles P. Taft, who 
served until he left for a position in the State 
Department. He was succeeded by Mr. Mark A. 
McCloskey of New York City, who had been 
Director of the Recreation Division. In the 
national office there were two program divisions, 
Recreation and Social Protection, which repre- 
sented functional fields in which no Federal 
agency had previously been given responsibility.® 
For a short period there was also a Day Care 
Section and a Nutrition Section, the latter later 
being transferred to the War Food Administration. 
A Weifare Committee, advisory to the Director 
at the national level, served to bring together 
leaders of public and private national agencies 
to discuss and act upon common problems. 

The regional organization was closely tied in 
with that of the Social Security Board, the regions 
being identical in size, and the regional director 
of the Board being ex officio the same for OCWS. 
This resulted in an administrative economy in 
that offices and genera] services were shared with 
the Social Security Board. More important, it 
also meant having the benefit of the experience 


5 For summaries of the work of these divisions, see the 
annual reports of the Federal Security Agency for the 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1944 and June 30, 1945. 
The quotation »bove on the functions of OCWS is 
taken from the :ormer report. Several pamphlets re- 
flect the work of the divisions of OCWS: Recreation 
Division, Spare Time, A War Asset for War Workers, 
1943; Community Recreation Comes of Age, 1944; Social 
Protection Division, Challenge to Community Action, 
1945. 


of the regional director of the Board and the 
staff members who had been at work for several 
years at that time in dealing with States and 
local communities on welfare problems. 

In each region, there was a small OCWS staff 
for general operations, under an assistant regional 
director. The Recreation and Social Protection 
Divisions had field staffs in each region, responsible 
to the Washington office as to program, but 
administratively a part of each regional office. 
The number of field representatives varied with 
the regions, but one for each State was a typical 
pattern of operation. 

The policy was observed of working with and 
through other Federal agencies, except as noted 
for the special divisions of OCWS. Close relations 
were maintained not only with the other parts of 
the Federal Security Agency, but also with the 
housing agencies and the Federal Works Agency. 
The work of OCWS should first be differentiated 
from that of certain other agencies with similar 
responsibilities. 

The Office of Civilian Defense had responsibility 
for over-all organization of State and local Defense 
Councils, the machinery through which a com- 
munity could take action on war emergency 
problems. A working agreement was established 
between the Office of Civilian Defense and OCWS 
so that the work of the latter was concentrated 
in the field of giving technical help in program 
problems in the health and weliare fields broadly 
defined, and the coordination of such functions, 
rather than in the over-all community organization 
for which the Office of Civilian Defense was 
responsible.* It should be noted, however, that 
the completeness of the Office of Civilian Defense 
organization in communities, especially on the 
war services side, varied greatly, and there was 
no single pattern that prevailed. In some places 
where the war services part of the local defense 
council was well developed, that responsibility 
had been assumed by the council of social agencies 
or some group with previous experience in com- 
munity planning.’ 

The Committee for Congested Production 
Areas functioned during a limited period in 1943 


® Federal Security Agency, Office of Defense Health 
and Welfare Services, Community Organization Sec- 
tion, Health, Welfare and Related Aspects of Community 
War Services (Revised, October, 1942), pp. 1-2. 

7 Community Chests and Councils, Inc., Social Work 
and Community Organization Problems in Wartime 
(March 19, 1942), 17 pp. 
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and 1944, and its work was closely parallel to 
that of the Office of Community War Services. 
In fact, OCWS had for a period in the early part 
of 1943 a special staff of liaison officers who 
performed functions in certain areas similar to 
those of the representatives of the Committee for 
Congested Production Areas. However, the latter 
agency, which was a result of the recommendation 
of a special House Naval Affairs Committee, 
was set up mainly in seaport cities, and in those 
places, OCWS representatives cooperated by 
giving information or other assistance, in order 
to avoid any duplication between the two agencies. 

The Federal Works Agency had responsibility 
for administering financial aid to communities 
under the Lanham Act for community facilities 
and services. The War Production Board was 
responsible for issuing priorities for materials 
needed for community facilities, both public and 
commercial. These functions brought these 
agencies close to an interest in community plan- 
ning. They called upon OCWS, with the help of 
technical specialists associated with the regional 
offices, to make recommendations to these agencies 
and at certain periods to certify as to the need for 
community facilities. The office of Labor Produc- 
tion of the War Production Board was given special 
responsibility for problems where labor union 
relationships were involved, and these included 
many questions of community services. 

The War Manpower Commission, which had 
general responsibility for recruitment and place- 
ment of the labor supply, had a close working rela- 
tionship with OCWS, indicated not only by the fact 
that nationally both agencies were administra- 
tively under the same person, Paul V. McNutt, 
but also by the formal recognition on the part of 
the War Manpower Commission that OCWS 
should act as its arm or agent in matters of com- 
munity services affecting full utilization of man- 
power. The War Manpower Commission followed 
the same regional pattern of organization as 
OCWS. 

In this paper, examples are cited largely from 
the work of the Chicago regional office. The 
States of Illinois, Indiana, and Wisconsin con- 
stituted Region VI. The examples given describe 


8 The fact that regional offices of other Federal agen- 
cies were almost all located in Chicago was found to be 
an advantage in maintaining continuous and informal 
relationships, as compared with other regions where the 
headquarters of closely cooperating agencies were 
located in various cities. 


mainly the general work of the office rather than 
the program of the special divisions.° 


ROLES 


In carrying out its broad functions, the work 
performed by the regional OCWS may be described 
by indicating the roles that were played in relations 
with other agencies and with local communities.” 
First was that of the secretariat or clearing house. 
This included the issuing of comprehensive area 
reports and progress reports, to both of which were 
related various kinds of follow-up work. Some 
conferences also served the same purpose. Special 
bulletins and directories were issued to meet 
specific needs. For example, the Chicago regional 
office prepared a directory of agencies giving serv- 
ices to veterans in Chicago, which was widely 
used at a time when there was no central informa- 
tional center under community auspices. The 
same office also issued a bibliography of reports and 
publications relating to community services in 
Chicago from 1940 to 1945, which took the place of 
an area report obviously impossible to do for so 
large a city. Apart from the published reports, 
the files of information which were kept current on 
communities specially affected by the war were 
relied upon by a number of cooperating agencies as 
a central place for community data. Information 
was given out in some cases over the telephone, 
otherwise in letters or through visits to the office. 

Another role was that of convenor or mediator. 
In the early part of the history of the agency the 
practice was to call regional council meetings at 
fairly frequent intervals. This was more necessary 
at a time when agencies were new to their jobs and 
close working relationships had not been estab- 
lished. Later, it was found more useful to have 
conferences about specific communities or special 
fields of work. The range of agencies invited to 
confer varied with the problems, but usually in- 
cluded as a central group those mentioned above, 
namely the War Manpower Commission, the con- 


*H. L. McCarthy was Regional Director of OCWS 
in Chicago during the entire war period. Robert E. 
Garrigan was the first Assistant Regional Director and 
was succeeded by Wakefield W. Boyer in June, 1943. 
The writer assisted Mr. Boyer and was appointed to 
fill his place after his death in November, 1944, 
serving through June, 1945. 

10T am indebted to Dean Snyder, formerly Director 
of Field Operations, OCWS, for suggesting this analysis 
in terms of roles. 
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stituent agencies of the Federal Security Agency, 
the Federal Works Agency, and the housing agen- 
cies. Staff meetings held monthly in Region VI 
(Chicago) included not only the professional 
workers on the staff of the Office of Community 
War Services, but representatives of other agencies, 
such as the Children’s Bureau and the Women’s 
Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor, and the 
U. S. Office of Education, and the U. S. Public 
Health Service from the Federal Security Agency. 
These monthly meetings brought an exchange of 
information about communities in which the vari- 
ous agency representatives were working or had 
recently visited, as well as reports on community 
developments in their particular program fields. 
There were also special speakers of general interest 
from other agencies so that these staff meetings 
can be thought of as a kind of informal regional 
council. 

Another type of function can be described as that 
of attorney or advocate on behalf of local communi- 
ties. This means assembling evidence and pre- 
senting the case for Federal assistance to communi- 
ties, as indicated above through reports and 
meetings, as well as in various informal ways. 
Field work by representatives of the Office was a 
part of performing this role, in that on-the-spot 
fact-finding and appraisal of problems through 
consultation with local people helped to give an 
over-all view of local communities. The goal of a 
total approach to community welfare helped to 
counteract the limitation of agency specialization. 

A final role was that of consultant or adviser. 
While this was more directly the work of the special 
Divisions, there was a partial development of this 
role in relation to some of the oddments where work 
was done on a demonstration basis. For example, 
the Chicago regional office did a special study of 
race relations in Gary, Indiana, following a con- 
ference of Federal officials responsible for advising 
their agencies in that field. The New York 
regional office undertook special responsibility for 
the organization of the first veterans’ information 
center which helped to set a pattern for the rest of 
the country. There was some technical help to 
communities on general welfare planning, of the 
kind which is carried on by councils of social agen- 
cies in many places. Some of the publications of 
the national office on services to children and prob- 
lems of juvenile delinquency, for example, were 


useful also in work with the local community in 
the role of consultant." 


RELATIONS WITH LOCAL COMMUNITIES 


In contacts with local communities, representa- 
tives of OCWS who did field work with a general 
interest in war-related community problems 
usually included in their visits, the Mayor, the 
Council of Social Agencies, the housing project 
managers, the area director of the War Manpower 
Commission, and the local defense council. Exist- 
ing local agencies and officials were relied upon and 
their authority respected, and State channels were 
also used as appropriate, but some contact with 
local leadership and private agencies was also 
effected in many places in order to get close to the 
people affected by inadequacies in community 
service. Some liaison work was performed on the 
spot at the local level. It was usually a matter of 
surprise to find even in small communities that 
officials who had interests in common had not al- 
ways been aware of each others’ activities. In 
one of the large industrial cities of the region the 
representative of OCWS found that the area direc- 
tor of the War Manpower Commission, who was 
concerned about recruiting women workers, and 
the secretary of the committee of the Defense 
Council which included planning for the care of 
children of working mothers, had not been in touch 
with each other about their common interests in 
the day care problem. It was often possible to 
interpret and relate to private social agencies the 
work of local representatives of Federal agencies o 
their policies in general. é' 

In general, the relations with local communities 
were marked by a policy of offering rather than 
imposing services. OCWS was not given powers 
of compulsion and had to rely upon stimulation 
and leadership of a professional sort in dealing with 
local people. This illustrates, however, the possi- 
bility of avoiding the authoritarian implications 
which are often associated with the planning 
function as carried on by a Federal agency. 

The field representatives of the special divisions 
not only did their own jobs, but made contribu- 
tions to the general work of OCWS. Information 


4 Office of Community War Services, Citizens 0, 
Tomorrow, A Wartime Challenge to Community Action 
(November 1943); Recreation Division, What About 
Us? A Report of Community Recreation for Young 
People, (1944). 
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from the field on local community organization and 
problems was provided by them. Such data were 
not only a part of the background needed for more 
general attention to the community, but also 
pointed up specific problems which were borderline 
to those of recreation and social protection, in 
which fields they were working. For example, a 
field representative, by casual observation on re- 
peated visits, could spot the evidences of general 
congestion, shortages of food supply, and lack of 
restaurant facilities. In the case of Evansville, 
Indiana, for example, this led to a regional planning 
meeting which helped to point up general needs in 
a city which had experienced a marked growth in 
population. In another place, a water shortage 
affecting a recreation building indicated a fire 
hazard there as well as a general community prob- 
lem. The attitude of a mayor or the officials of a 
dominant company in a small town on some prob- 
lem related to recreation or social protection would 
be likly to indicate similar responses to other prob- 
lems or perhaps inadequacies of local leadership. 
In some cases, local follow-up work was done by 
the special representatives on general problems 
outside of their field. 


SENECA: THE PRAIRIE SHIPYARD TOWN 


The town of Seneca, Illinois, is an outstanding 
example in this region of wartime growth. From 
a prewar population of some 1200, this stable little 
agricultural trading center grew to number some 
8 or 9 thousand people, most of whom lived in 
temporary war housing. Located on the Illinois 
River, it was a place where LST boats were 
launched, some of which played their part in both 
the Atlantic and Pacific invasions. The Chicago 
Bridge and Iron Company was the builder, and 
their yards in Seneca in the midst of corn fields 
were appropriately known as the Prairie Shipyard. 

The tremendous population growth brought with 
it the need for expanding community services, such 
as police and fire protection, water and sewage 
facilities. Hospital facilities were increased in the 
nearby town of Ottawa. Most obvious was the 
increase in the number of schoolroo s needed. 
It was interesting to find that Seneca, like some 
other war housing projects, had a disproportion- 
ately large number of children, with a correspond- 
ing need for services, such as those of the school 
as well as recreation programs. There was also 
a need for visiting teacher or child welfare serv- 


ices, which was never fully met. The location of 
the thousands of newcomers in war housing also 
brought problems of organization within the proj- 
ects as well as of relationships between the towns- 
people and the project residents. Workers also 
drove to Seneca daily from a distance of 25 miles 
around, and traffic control was a problem at the 
time of shift changes, even in nearby towns. 

The Federal agencies which were concerned with 
one or another of the services needed in Seneca had 
the policy of recognizing local municipal authorities 
and county officials and working through them to 
make up the balance of community programs 
needed for the large, new population. It was a 
matter of supplying money and resources as well 
as technical help. A large number of agencies, 
Federal, State and local, were involved in one way 
or another in meeting the community needs of 
Seneca. This included not only the Navy itself, 
which was responsible for supervising the ship 
construction, but also the housing agencies, the 
Federal Works Agency, the U. S. Public Health 
Service, the State Health Department, the U. S. 
Office of Education, and the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. 

Obviously, this made for a problem of coordina- 
tion, and this is where the work of OCWS can be 
illustrated. Coordination was needed not only 
between the agencies at the Federal level, but also 
involved relations between Federal, State and local 
agencies. For example, OCWS issued a report on 
Seneca on February 1, 1944. This report was 
originally planned at the end of 1943 as a progress 
report at a time when it was thought that the 
growth of Seneca hed been stabilized, and that 
thereafter, it was a matter of maintaining the serv- 
ices that had been added. The report was meant 
to be a record of what had been done by various 
agencies. Instead, in the beginning of 1944, the 
“heat was on’’ because of the urgent need for LST 
boats in view of the invasion of Europe, which had 
already been scheduled, and the Navy and the 
Chicago Bridge and Iron Company put full pres- 
sure on the production program at Seneca. This 
report, therefore, became not only a progress re- 
port, but a working tool for agency representatives 
who were brought together in a planning meeting 
to consider the community facilities and services 
needed toaccommodate an anticipated in-migration 
of 1000 people to Seneca between February 1 and 
April 15, 1944. This was at a time when the pop- 
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ulation estimate was 6200. Such a meeting was 
held on February 26, 1944, with an attendance of 
40 people. These included local officials from 
Seneca and Ottawa, representatives of State agen- 
cies, officials of the Chicago Bridge and Iron Com- 
pany, officers of the Navy, and various Federal 
officials. The immediate value of the meeting was 
the exchange of information which took place then 
and there and the recognition by all concerned of 
the emphasis placed by the Navy on the urgency 
of the program. There was also some expediting 
of housing and public works programs believed to 
be effected as a result of the meeting. There were 
many kinds of follow-up services, for which the 
Office was called upon as a result of having taken 
the leadership through the preparation of the re- 
port and the calling of the meeting, which went be- 
yond the exchange of information. The variety is 
indicated by the fact that in one week during the 
summer there were calls from Seneca with reference 
to mosquitoes on the one hand and juvenile de- 
linquency on the other. One of the most dramatic 
cases was when the Navy asked the Office to help 
expedite the moving of trailers to Seneca, which 
was a job somewhat outside the health and welfare 
interests of the Office, but it was related in that the 
people could not be housed without the necessary 
trailers. This turned out to be a case of bringing 
in a contractor who had overextended himself on 
commitments and did not have the equipment to 
do all that he promised. The contractor, brought 
together with the Navy officials, representatives of 
the Federal Public Housing Authority, the Office 
of Defense Transportation, and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, was able to work out some 
substitute arrangements whereby the delivery of 
the trailers would be expedited. 

Another example, definitely in the field of com- 
munity services, was the need expressed for child 
welfare services by district representatives of the 
State Department of Public Welfare. This was a 
town with no socia] agencies before the war and a 
county with a meagre development of any profes- 
sional social work. Certain limitations on the 
possibility of the State Department of Public Wel- 
fare supplying these services were apparent. The 
next approach was to try to work out, as a part of 
the school system, a means for having a visiting 
teacher who would do some of the same things 
which a child welfare worker might have been able 
todo. This meant a consultation by OCWS with 
the Federal Works Agency, which administered 
Lanham Act aid to local authorities, the local 


superintendent of schools, the tenant aide of the 
local housing project, and others who were con- 
cerned in one way or another. The result of infor- 
mal conferences was the inclusion of such a worker 
in the school budget, which was approved by the 
Federal Works Agency for Federal assistance, but 
unfortunately, the proper person could not be ob- 
tained at the time needed. 

Throughout this experience with Seneca, the ex- 
cellent cooperation of the Chicago Bridge and Iron 
Company wasa source of satisfaction to the various 
Federal] agencies. The interest of the company in 
community welfare seemed to extend beyond its 
immediate responsibility for production, and it 
was this sort of cooperation on all fronts that 
helped them establish an excellent production 
record. It happens, too, that the University of 
Chicago, through the Committee on Human De- 
velopment, had been making a study in a nearby 
town in the same county, and, because of the in- 
terest in the rapid growth of population, made 
Seneca an object for a community case study with 
special reference to what was happening to the 
schools. A representative of the University of 
Chicago and OCWS cooperated in the exchange of 
information which was believed to be mutually 
helpful. 

The Recreation Representative of the Office of 
Community War Services covering that territory 
was in Seneca more than anyone else from the 
Office, and he not only was concerned with the 
locally-operated program of recreation for which 
Federal aid, under the Lanham Act, was provided, 
but he was an observer of many related community 
conditions which helped in the general work of the 
Office. Other technical specialists associated with 
OCWS, such as the representatives of the U. S. 
Office of Education, as well as the U. S. Public 
Health Service, with whom close cooperation was 
maintained, also made field visits to Seneca. 
Apart from formal meetings and reports of the 
kind mentioned above, many exchanges of infor- 
mation and suggestions within the office and by 
phone or other contact with Federal offices in 
Chicago were believed to have facilitiated program- 
ing of community services made necessary by war- 
related population increase. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


Some of the general characteristics OC WS based 
on some four years of experience may be sum- 
marized. The small size of the staff made possible 
flexibility and informality in the work of the 
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agency. Moreover, the job was largely undefined 
which placed a premium on resourcefulness and 
alertness. This brought with it the danger of 
spreading thin the efforts of those in the agency 
with ample imagination, who saw almost unlimited 
possibilities in the program, and, on the other hand, 
a sense of frustration was experienced by those 
staff members who wanted something definite to 
do. 

Coordination as carried on through the work of 
OCWS meant an effort to achieve an over-all view 
of a given community, although with the wartime 
pressure, it was often necessary to do piecemeal, 
emergency planning. The generalized approach 
was further characterized by being closely related 
to current operations of agencies rather than being 
formalized in grand blueprints or master plans. 
Meetings, informal conferences, reports were all 
used to pull together the diverse elements of rapidly 
changing community situations where Federal 
responsibilities were involved. 

Relating the work to war-created needs gave a 
definite focus which was fairly obvious in the iso- 
lated or boom-town communities. The emphasis 
that was placed by the agency on a limited number 
of critical areas also provided some limitation to its 
scope of activities. However, the line between 
war-related and long-term planning for services 
became less distinct as time went on. After the 
emergency period in many communities, the less 
acute problems showed up in the long pull. In an 
area like East St. Louis, Illinois, for example, there 


were war-related community problenis which were 
not war-created. Some of the stresses encountered 
during the war were the result of previous defi- 
ciencies in community structure rather than being 
entirely new. Local attention began to be focused 
on the transition from war to peace as the war 
reached its climax, and toward the end of the 
general work of OCWS in June, 1945, more atten- 
tion was being given to long-term planning. 

The OCWS experience indicates the values of 
coordination at the regional level of Federal agency 
operations, where special devices for circulating 
information and for consultation between Federal 
and State agencies on plans affecting local com- 
munities not only made for a greater degree of ad- 
ministrative smoothness but also resulted in the 
pooling of experience and combination of intelli- 
gence on the part of various technical specialists. 

It is evident that the war experience of OCWS 
provides a basis for further development of 
Federal-local relationships. In peace as in war 
there is a job to be done in expressing the coopera- 
tive interests of local and Federal governments in 
the general welfare or in the pattern of relationships 
known as community organization. The limita- 
tions of remoteness and inflexibility of a Federal 
bureaucracy in dealing with community problems, 
as well as the inadequacies of local resources and 
lack of technica] counsel, may both be overcome in 
such a cooperative approach to the planning of 
community services. 


HOUSING, THE SOUTH’S NUMBER ONE ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY* 


CHARLES F. PALMER 
Atlanta, Georgia 


LL These People tells us the South 
A has 28 percent of the nation’s population 
but only 16 percent of the nation’s wealth. 
President Roosevelt told us, ““We have an economic 


unbalance in the nation as a whole, due to this very 
condition in the South.” 


*Read before the ninth annual meeting of the 
Southern Sociological Society, Atlanta, Georgia, May 
17, 1946. 

1 Rupert B. Vance, All These People: The Nation’s 
Human Resources in the South (Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1945). 


Such lopsidedness hurts everyone concerned. 
Housing can be the magnet to draw more wealth 
to this section and it is a national responsibility 
for much of this readjustment to be financed by 
subsidy from the nation as a whole or the un- 
balance will continue. With funds from without 
and labor and material from within, the wrong can 
be righted. The solution comes only by putting 
more money and things into the South or by giving 
the South more money with which to use her own 
things. Housing does the latter with great 
facility. 
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A justifiable generalization is that approximately 
half the housing in our 13 Southeastern States is 
substandard. That means 3,000,000 dwellings 
lacking even minimum requirements, divided 
about equally between urban and rural areas. 
Such lack imposes an obligation and presents an 
opportunity. 

To explore what can be done to meet this 
challenge we will examine the experience of 
England and Wales whose population is about the 
same as that of our 13 Southeastern States. 
With subsidized housing as a pace setter the 
British and Welsh increased their housing 47 
percent between wars while we expanded ours 
only 27 percent. Subsidy produced 1,475,000 
urban houses in England and Wales during those 
20 years and we need 1,500,000 in our cities. 

Lacking the experience of England and also 
having higher costs, let us assume that it will take 
approximately $4500 per unit for us to produce 
our 1,500,000 in the South. Over twenty percent 
of this investment is in the old slum buildings 
wrecked, plus the non-dwelling facilities incor- 
porated in projects such as parks and playgrounds 
ordinarily furnished by the city. We then find 
a program which the South can carry on very 
readily to its great advantage by building approxi- 
mately 75,000 units per annum for the next twenty 
years, employing 130,000 men continually over 
that entire period of time. 

Does this sound fantastic to apply throughout 
the South? Well let us see what the little country 
of Holland did with her population less than 
twenty-five percent of that of the southern States. 
Within a recent 15 year period, she added 658,000 
dwelling units to the 1,380,000 standing at the end 
of the First World War. In other words, she 
increased her housing by 50 percent with subsidy, 
doing it entirely with an internal economy which 
was forced upon her by the disruption of national 
trade after the First World War. While Germany, 
France, and Italy re-employed their ex-soldiers 
through armament programs, Holland and England 
re-employed through housing. 

Approaching the problem realistically, do we 
actually need subsidized housing and can we do it? 
The following may show that the problem of our 
substandard housing is so real it must be licked if 
our cities are to survive. 

It costs more to keep slums than to clear slums. 
We have proven that by the areas in Atlanta where 
Uncle Sam’s first two projects stand. Before 
clearance, the city annually paid out 94} times 


more than it collected in taxes from these districts 
for such services as free hospitalization, extra 
police, fire calls, and care of child delinquents. 
These unbalanced expenditures affect the solvency 
of our cities. We actually subsidize our slums 
now, thus increasing the liability instead of re- 
moving it. The amount we now pay to perpetuate 
slums will clear them and the rent the slum dweller 
can afford is high enough to cover maintenance 
and operating charges. 

Slums must be wiped out but slumites cannot 
pay enough to yield a return on the investment 
necessary to induce private capital to do the job. 
As Major Harry Barnes of London put it, ‘There 
is no money in housing the poorest people well; 
there has always been money in housing them 
ill.” Thus it becomes a function of the state to 
rehouse. 

Summed up, subsidized housing is necessary 
because private capital cannot provide decent, 
safe, and sanitary housing at rents the slum dweller 
can afford to pay, and if the slums remain, people 
and communities rot. 

But don’t forget the profitable by-products 
which result. (1) The quality and quantity of the 
labor supply is bettered because “man’s physique 
deteriorates below the employable point in the 
slums.” (2) Fire insurance rates often fall as 
much as 50 percent with the removal of adjoining 
slum conflagration hazards. The fire of 1917 in 
Atlanta which started in aNegro slum destroyed 
1,936 buildings valued at $5,500,000 covered with 
only $3,500,000 insurance, resulting in a net loss 
of $2,000,000. (3) Realestate valuesrise. Three 
parcels near Techwood, Atlanta’s first clearance, 
sold at advances of 150 percent to 300 percent. 
(4) Districts become stable with removal of ad- 
joining decay so tax values go up. (5) Wide- 
spread employment is given. Techwood fur- 
nished 200,000 eight-hour work days on the site. 
(6) Last but not least, subsidized housing stimu- 
lates all housing, paradoxical though that seems. 
It is non-competitive because it is not for the man 
who can pay a return on capital, and it educates 
the entire public to want better housing for itself. 
“Keeping up with the Jones’s”’ it’s called. 

Yes, subsidized housing is profitable because it 
eliminates the terrific expense of the slums, pro- 
duces healthy laborers, lowers insurance rates, 
raises real estate values, increases assessments, 
gives employment, and stimulates private building. 
It is not new and untried, but generations old and 
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has proved practical. It is necessary and it pays 
dividends. 

This national problem will be solved when all 
of us tighten our belts and go to it. In the end it 
will help the North as much as the South by 
eliminating the continual threat to the North from 
the competition of our substandard urban labor. 
Re-housed, these millions demand higher standards 
of living, consume more and higher priced goods, 
gain greater energy through better health, and 
become contented citizens. 

Furthermore, the tax money from the rest of the 
nation to supplement the subsidies supplied for 
housing by the South is good business for non- 
Southerners because much of the wealth of the 
South is held by the balance of the citizens through- 
out the nation. Consequently, our absentee 
landlords are merely maintaining and improving 
their own properties. 

The South does not have the money with which 
to build its houses but it certainly does have the 
materials. “With 40 percent of the nation’s 
forests, the South has found its woodlands second 
only to cotton as a source of wealth.” Georgia 
is known for the splendid brick that are available 
from its ceramic clays, while steel of the region, 
usable for accessories, is famous throughout the 
world. Furthermore, the transportation facilities 
of the South are more than adequate to move our 
great wealth of building materials without calling 
for outside help. Incidentally, this intra-Southern 
commerce defeats the freight rate discrimination. 

We have demonstrated that England and Wales 
in twenty years have built 1,475,000 urban houses 
with a population practically the same as ours. 
Although England had greater wealth, ours will be 
supplemented by national subsidy. 

The foregoing about urban housing applies 
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equally to rural housing but with this added factor. 
Adequate dwellings lessen tenant migration. 
When we realize that about haif of our farmers are 
tenants and one-third of them move each year at 
an annual cost of $25,000,000 we begin to under- 
stand the savings which accrue from decent hous- 
ing. 

The net profit which actually will stick to the 
fingers of the South will be her salvation. Housing 
done as above will stop us from trading our wealth 
away. It will save the cities and farms of the 
South and will stop the outward flow which has 
maintained an unfavorable balance of trade 
against our region for decades. Such a program 
stops us from sending our materials away to be 
processed. Of necessity, housing is of home 
manufacture. 

Yes, we have natural wealth and we are having 
our eyeteeth traded out to get it away from us. 
If we had been a separate country, we could not 
possibly have continued this long as an economic 
whole because the gold point would have been 
reached generations ago. However, we are not a 
separate country, but part of a great nation having 
the same medium of exchange. In many ways, 
economically we would be better off outside the 
United States because, if a separate entity, we 
would be forced to practice our own internal 
economy just as Holland did when she was fenced 
in by economic trade barriers after the First World 
War. 

By doing that voluntarily which Holland was 
forced to do involuntarily, namely, re-house our 
people, we will solve our problem and help undo the 
national unbalance without our boundaries, just 
as we will level the unbalance between urban and 
rural districts within our territory. Such is the 
South’s Number One Economic Opportunity 

e 


SHELBY M. Harrison, general director of the Russell Sage Foundation, has an-’ 
nounced his plans for early retirement, after completion of 35 years on the Founda- 
tion staff. He had planned to retire this autumn, but at the request of the Board of 
Trustees the date has been delayed until July 1, 1947. 

His services with the Foundation have included active participation in many of 
the early civic surveys, direction of the social studies made in connection with the 
Regional Plan of New York and Its Environs, and he was author or co-author of a 
number of books published by the Foundation, including Social Conditions in an 
American City, Public Employment Offices, and American Foundations for Social Wel- 


fare, the last published just this year. 


He was for twelve years chairman of the executive committee of the Social Science 


Research Council, a position he relinquished about a year ago. 
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HOW HOUSING NEEDS MAY BE MET* 


MARTIN HANDRICK 
Federal Public Housing Authority, Atlanta, Georgia 


RIOR to World War II and the year just 
past, we have had sporadic periods of a 
housing shortage but never until now have 
so many people in every walk of life been faced 
with the grim problem of finding shelter. For- 
merly housers were interested in the lowest income 
third. Nowadays, adequate income does not of 
itself insure an adequate home. Everyone has a 
housing plan. We must plan housing for everyone. 

Even in an inflationary period income remains 
a basic factor. Eventually, either through black 
market methods or as production more nearly 
approaches demand, the higher income groups will 
be able to satisfy their wants. Our problem isthe 
middle group as well as the lower third. Unless 
we solve it, not one-third but two-thirds of the 
nation will be ill-housed. It seems to be funda- 
mental that we need good housing but we have 
taken better care of our animals than we have of 
our citizens. Good husbandry proved the need 
for good barns but it took the war to demonstrate 
to the nation at large that good housing paid 
dividends in increased production. Prior to the 
war, good housing was a social problem and model 
mill villages and low-income projects provided 
samples of how homes affected people. The 
demand for war material made adequate housing 
an economic problem. Lost man hours and labor 
turnover were directly related to poor homes. 

‘Industry soon realized this and the pressure for 
Lanham housing was intense. So much so that 
the civilian worker had a housing priority above 
and beyond the military. The employer sought 
good housing. The employee insisted on it. 
Much of the pressure behind the veteran demand 
is due to an unwillingness to return to substandard 
and over-crowded homes. 

I believe that as a nation, we are going home. 
We have passed through a stage where, because of 
industrial activity and inventive genius, housing 
was merely a covered bed and our conscious in- 
terests were elsewhere. Now, we are not re- 
turning to a walled manse but rather to the fulcrum 
of our life. We are becoming more aware of a need 


*Read before the ninth annual meeting of the 
Southern Sociological Society, Atlanta, Georgia, May 
17, 1946. 


not to retire from mechanistic living but to in- 
tegrate the fundamental emotional needs for a 
home with products of the machine in a design for 
happier living. 

The programs such as the temporary 200,000 
units rebuilt or converted from war housing or 
Army and Navy facilities and the prefabricated 
homes and the like, to be provided by private 
builders for the veteran, are important. They 
are emergency poultices, however, and are intended 
only to arrest the housing cancer and not to remove 
it. We must plan further. 

A mathematical correlation between good homes 
and good citizens is not possible. That there is a 
relationship, we do know. We know inadequate 
financial resources breed slums, disease, crime, 
and broken families. How much of this we can 
cure by providing decent housing is still debatable. 
We do know that even discounting the fact that 
tenants in low-income housing are a selected group, 
there is less disease, crime, et cetera, where there 
are good homes even though incomes are similar. 
Studies in Cincinnati, New Haven, Newark and the 
Davisville section in Hopewell, Virginia are prime 
examples. 

The long term program to meet housing needs 
is S-1592, the Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill. 


It provides for a coordinated housing agency. 


It authorizes funds for research to stimulate produc- 
tion and reduce costs, and for local housing and planning 
studies. 


It strengthens present federal agencies loaning and 
insuring loans for private homes. 


It increases insured loans for small homes to 95 per- 
cent of the cost, expands the repayment period, and 
reduces the interest rate. 


It provides increased inducement to the private 
builder and investor in the lower rental market and to 
the large scale operator. 


It makes Federal aid available to communities for 
slum clearance and a redevelopment of blighted areas. 
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It authorizes additional annual contributions to re- 
sume public low-rent housing to about 500,000 more 
homes. 


It establishes credit for rural housing, makes good 
homes available for low income farm and rural non- 
farm families. 


Permanent war housing may be sold to local 
authorities for low income use. 


An annual inventory of housing needs and programs 
is planned so that we may know where we are going, 
how far and how fast. 


At the hearing before the Committee on Banking 
and Currency of the Senate on the General Housing 
Act of 1945, Senator: Mitchell of Washington 
questioned an item that appeared under the title 
“Washington Side Show” in a Washington letter 
of the National Association of Home Builders of 
the United States under date of November 10, 
1945. Among other things this article said: 
“Hurry! Hurry! Hurry! Step right this way 
folks and see the wonder Bill of the ages! Don’t 
push! Don’t shove! There’s room for one— 
there’s room for all—there’s room for everyone! 
Step up and see the greatest of all housing bills!” 

While the article, of course, was intended to be 
sarcastic, it, nevertheless, was true in part. The 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill is the wonder bill of 
the ages and the greatest of all housing bills. It 
is good for all. It is the most forward, complete 
attempt to provide a long range program of hous- 
ing to meet the general needs of the country that 
has ever been proposed. All the provisions of the 
Act are of interest and value to proponents of 
public housing. Of necessity, private and public 
housing are so interwoven in a Siamese twins 
effect that the ills of one sicken the other and 
conversely so. Public housing will be helped bya 
coordinated housing agency, by the authorization 
of funds for research, et cetera. On the other hand 
there are certain provisions of the Act which pri- 
marily pertain to and are directly concerned with 
public housing. The sale of permanent war 
housing to local authorities for low-income use 
will materially increase the inventory of units 
available to serve the low-income market. Much 
of the permanent war housing by virtue of its 
location and other factors can hardly be woven 
into the warp and woof of a rounded out low-in- 
come housing plan. On the other hand many 
projects were built with half an eye on their post- 
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war use for this purpose especially where projects 
contain multiple unit type buildings. In terri- 
tories immediately adjacent to large manufacturing 
areas, the units can well be used for this purpose. 

The plan of making Federal aid available to 
communities for urban redevelopment is especially 
valuable to an increased public housing program. 
By establishing slum clearance and the redevelop- 
ment of blighted areas as part of community 
planning for participation in by private enterprise 
as well as public programming, low-income 
housing is separated and divorced from slum 
clearance. Public housing will share in the 
benefits of slum clearance but it will no longer be 
saddled with high land costs. Urban -rede- 
velopment as proposed in the Bill will permit 
intelligent city planning and revive dying central 
cities. Private entrepeneurs as well as public 
housers have already demonstrated that migration 
to outlying portions and the suburbs of a city can 
be arrested. Many people prefer to live close to 
the central city because of conveniences but are 
forced by overcrowded conditions and lack of 
adequate light and air to retire to the city’s out- 
skirts. As a result we have the universal urban 
pattern of downtown areas with fully developed 
utility systems, schools, et cetera, only partially 
used while the city and suburban towns continue 
to increase their tax burden by attempting to 
meet the needs of new residents in their flight 
from obsolete city areas. With Federal and local 
aid in home-town planning, blighted areas can be 


‘ redeveloped into new communities with parks, 


playgrounds, shopping centers, private apart- 
ments and housing developments with public 
housing projects rounding out the picture. 

Title VII of the General Housing Act provides 
for additional annual contributions of $22,000,000 
per year increasing each year for four years. This 
will permit the resumption of public low-rent 
housing up to a total of 500,000 additional dwelling 
units. It can be accomplished without the 
authorization of further funds for development by 
using the $800,000,000 provided in the Housing 
Act of 1937 as a revolving fund. The story of 
financing of public housing is an interesting but 
lengthy one. Suffice it to say that we have come 
a long way from the original bond issues when 10 
percent only were sold to the public and the 
balance to the government, to the present moment 
when local authorities are refinancing and selling 
100 percent of their bonds to private capital at 
interest rates as low as 1.25 percent. 
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Title VII writes into law a permanent sepa- 
ration of public and private markets by requiring 
that public housing shall leave a gap of at least 
20 percent between the upper rent limits of ad- 
mission of low rent housing and the lowest rents 
at which private enterprise is providing a sufficient 
supply of decent, safe and sanitary housing. 
There are on hand at present, applications for 
360,000 units in 336 localities. These are ap- 
plications from local housing authorities already 
in existence and do not take into consideration 
cities which have not yet created housing author- 
ities or the eight States without low-rent housing 
laws. Moreover a number of existing authorities 
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In this brief catalogue of “How Housing Needs 
May Be Met”’ I have not even begun to touch the 
high spots but have skipped about in an effort 
to present some information on matters about 
which, because of my work, I am more or less famil- 
iar. We have been lagging behind on supplying the 
housing needs of our people too long. It will take 
us many years to catch up with the yearly increase, 
let alone cut into the back log, In our complex 
civilization, few of us can, like the pioneer of old, 
go out and hew our home from the forest. We 
do not even have the advantage of a neighborly 
house raising as was once the custom in rural 
areas. We can, however, by joint community 
action with private housing and public housing, 


withheld applications awaiting Congressional ac- 
tion. Thus we see the demand for low-rent hous- 
ing is impressive and ever-growing. 


capital and labor, local community and Federal 
government, all working together, eventually 
solve our problem. 


NEW RESEARCH UNIT TO INVESTIGATE MENTAL DISEASES 


According to Dr. Frederick MacCurdy, state commissioner of mental hygiene, a unit for 
biopsychologic research in mental diseases has been established at Rockland State Hospital, 
Orangeburg, New York, to be operated under the joint auspices of that hospital, the New 
York State Psychiatric Institute in New York City, and the Council for Research in the Social 
Sciences of Columbia University. 

Dr. Henry W. Nissen has been appointed director of the new project. Since 1939 Dr. 
Nissen has been assistant director of the Yerkes Laboratories of Primate Biology, which are 
conducted by Yale and Harvard universities at Orange Park, Florida. Supervising the pro- 
gram of the unit is a Scientific Advisory Committee which is a subcommittee of Columbia 
University’s Council on Research in the Social Sciences. The chairman of the committee is 
Dr. Dolan D. C. Lewis, director of the New York State Psychiatric Institute. 

The contemplated research will be geared to accomplish three purposes; to achieve a mean- 
ingful analytic description of abnormal mental processes; to foster integrated studies of ab- 
normal behavior, with appreciation of its more or less regular patterns and sequences and of 
the interactions of many forces which produce it; and to apply objective, naturalistic methods 
of experimentation such as are used in comparative psychology. The term ‘‘biopsychology’’ 
is applied to the project because its techniques and approaches will be drawn from those already 
used with success in the fields of experimental biology and psychology. The work of the unit 
will be in large measure a cooperative effort of the investigators conducting the experiments 
and members of the hospital staff who are in charge of the clinical management of the patients. 

The prospectus for the project, while it does not lay down a strict blueprint for the studies 
that are to be undertaken, suggests some of the areas of inquiry which have both biopsychologi- 
cal and clinical significance. They are: 

Detailed investigation of the psychological effects of various therapies. 

Study of the frequency, duration, occasion, and characteristics of expression, for different 
types of emotional outbursts. 

Longitudinal studies of patients with known deteriorating disorders. 

Intensive comparative biopsychological study of small selected groups of patients presenting 
distinct clinical pictures. 
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ERNEST R. GROVES AND HIS WORK 


Howarp W. Opum 
University of North Carolina 


T Is EXPECTED that some special edition of the work of Professor 
Ernest R. Groves will be presented as soon as adequate synthesis 
and summaries can be made available. One such effort would 

seem to be most appropriate as a sort of Groves Guide to Marriage and 
the Family. Another and comparative study would be a special num- 
ber of Soctat Forces devoted to an appraisal of progress which has 
been made in this general field within the last twenty-five years. 
Professor Groves had agreed to edit such an edition to be published 
late in 1947 or early in 1948. These prospects are mentioned here to 
emphasize the fact that this paper is intended as a simple statement 
about Professor Groves and his work, offered as a current tribute to 
his passing.! More specifically reference is made to the nearly twenty 
years in which I knew him personally as Professor of Sociology and 
Research Professor in the Institute for Research in Social Science at 
the University of North Carolina. 

There is something extraordinarily symbolic of the evenness and 
the continuity of Professor Groves’ regional-national work reflected 
in the New England occasion when we first introduced him to the 
Southern situation, and in the coincidence of his passing while we had 
loaned him for the Summer of 1946 to Boston University from which 
he came to us in the first place. And it was again a satisfying coinci- 
dence that this year, 1946, Boston University conferred upon him the 
honorary degree of L.H.D. and North Carolina made him Kenan 
Professor which is the highest professorial honor awarded to faculty 
members. 

In the earliest days of the Social Science Research Council there was 

1 Professor Groves died on August 29, 1946, while on a vacation following his lectures to large 
classes at Boston University. In the Spring of 1946 there was published as Volume II of the 
American Family Magazine Book Foundation a volume entitled Understanding Marriage and the 
Family and dedicated to Ernest Rutherford Groves, ‘‘Dean of All Educators in the Field of Mar- 
riage and Family Life."’ 
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held each year at Hanover Inn at Dartmouth anannual meeting for the 
discussion of selected topics and for special sessions of the Committee 
on Problems and Policy. It was at one of these meetings in the Sum- 
mer of 1926 that I invited Professor Groves to join a little group at 
dinner for the purpose of getting acquainted and discussing problems 
and prospects of such work as he was invited to consider in the South. 
In the group were Charles S. Johnson, the late Monroe N. Work, Will 
W. Alexander, Robert Kelso, and Mr. and Mrs. John M. Glenn, Vir- 
ginians, Mr. Glenn then president of the Russell Sage Foundation and 
a former president of the National Conference of Social Work. There 
was at this meeting a graciousness and understanding on the part of 
Professor Groves as to the nature of the work and the problems in- 
volved which characterized all of his tenure and work with us since 
that day. 

Professor Groves came to the University and the Institute to do a 
very definite piece of work. This he did far beyond what expecta- 
tions at the time might have led us to anticipate. He was specific 
and definite in his purpose to work in a frontier field in which he felt 
that for his own part there was need for writing, interpretation, and 
education more than for empirical research into practical problems of 
sex and marital relations. All such research he encouraged and uti- 
lized; he stimulated others to embark on many pioneer studies and 
inquiries. But his own work was clearly planned and directed to- 
ward systematic inquiry, publication, and education. I recall one 
occasion on which both Dr. Groves and I were on the same platform 
at Vassar. It was my task to emphasize the importance of research 
in the social sciences; it was Professor Groves’ emphasis that we had 
a great deal more research than we were making available for educa- 
tion and practice. 

The logic of this was made manifest in his own work. First, there 
was the need for college teaching in the new fields, both of marriage 
and the family. From these it was but natural that there would arise 
need for adult education and popular presentations of so important a 
frontier. There was then the quick sequence of family counseling and 
parenthood education. In all of these Professor Groves followed no 
fads, yielded to no temptations to make the front page for the front 
page's sake, nor to prostitute a great field to sensational and superficial 
studies of sex. It is my impression that Professor Groves always 
tried to work within the framework of as sound theory as he could 
develop, of well organized knowledge, of systematic premises and 
clear writing and speaking. 

This was all of the greatest importance, and I believe had its com- 
mensurate reward. For instance Dr. Groves’ textbook on Marriage 
was published in 1933. Writing in the preface of the second edition 
a decade later, he pointed out that 
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. . . at that time only one American University was giving credit courses in preparation for mar- 
riage. Now, such instruction is rapidly becoming a conventional] part of the program of American 
colleges. It is doubtful whether there has ever been a more rapid development of a new type of 
instruction in our institutions of higher learning or, in its social meaning and prophecy, a more 
significant shift in academic attitude. . . . The present great interest in marriage courses in the 
colleges has largely resulted from the demand coming from young men and women that they be 
given, in the spirit of science, worth-while instruction as a preparation for a life experience which 
they recognize as supremely important. This request from youth is, I believe, something unique 
in American academic history, and this fact is itself both a revelation of a fundamental change of 
social attitude and a promise of a more intelligent and responsible social policy toward marriage 
and parenthood, 


In somewhat the same way with reference to the family and its 
problems, Professor Groves pointed out the changing situations, in 
which his second volume replaced the first: 


The widespread and serious interest in problems of the American family in recent years is reflected 
in the instruction offered in colleges and universities by departments of sociology and home eco- 
nomics. The family as a social institution has been lifted out of emotional controversy and has 
become for serious men and women a subject deserving scientific interpretation and objective study 
in college courses. The development of instruction in the family and its allied problems has been 
extraordinarily rapid. So much has happened since the first text [on the family] was published, 
in 1927, that it is difficult to realize that the former book, when it first appeared, was a pioneer in 
presenting the family and its problems as a major subject for college instruction in sociology. 
Now a similar development appears to be taking place in courses dealing with marriage problems, 
as distinct from those of the family, and what has been perhaps the most emotional] of all the topics 
of discussion within the field of social experience is passing over to the scientist for investigation 
and to the college instructor for systematic and practical exposition. 


Now all this is still to be implemented anew in Professor Groves’ 
latest book, The Contemporary American Family, the first proofs of which 
are soon to be ready and which his publishers plan to publish in 1947.? 
This book, and his The American Woman, are substantial and original 
contributions to the understanding of American society. 

Professor Groves’ promotion work came to be quite commensurate 
with both contemporary needs and the fashions of the times. For 
there was waiting a public, critical but ready for the frank discussion 
of these fundamental problems of human relationships. And so, to 
meet this need, there were five ways of approach. One was such 
books, more or less popularly written, as Wholesome Childhood, Whole- 
some Marriage, Sex in Marriage. Another was the writing and editing 
in both general and special journals. A third consisted of special 
institutes and conferences on marriage and parenthood education. A 
fourth was by way of the platform from which Professor Groves gave 
hundreds of talks, singly and in series, in all the regions of the Nation. 
And, finally, in a very real and professional way there have been con- 
sultations with individuals, through the avenue of personal visits 
and through the medium of letters and case studies. 


* Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. under the joint authorship of Ernest R. Groves and 
Gladys Hoagland Groves. 
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With reference to the soundness of his theory, the substance of the 
content of his work, and the enduring qualities of his writings, there 
is another feature to be stressed. It was that Professor Groves came 
to each of his stages of work and each of his contributions, step by 
step, with each growing logically out of what had gone before and of 
needs and trends at the time. Basic to all his work was his funda- 
mental emphasis upon the psychological foundations and community 
relationships inherent in his field. He was somewhat ahead of his 
time perhaps in some aspects of his emphasis upon personality and 
the sociology of persons. Mental hygiene to him was something 
dynamic and useful. He knew both the importance of the individual 
in human society and the individual's needs and conflicts. He had an 
unusual capacity for sizing up situations and coming quickly to con- 
clusions. Whether finally accurate or not, and most of them were, 
he had a rare consistency in the analysis of factors and in their 
diagnosis. 

Not only in his work in the field of marriage and the family, but 
especially in his sociological theory and in his texts, he never lost 
sight of the social values of the individual, well nurtured and balanced 
in the total social environment. Yet also he never lost sight of the 
fundamental conditioning of the folk culture and the stubbornness of 
those cultures in matters of change. He was not always popular in 
his analysis and prediction of reality in the man-woman relationships 
during periods of change. In his text on sociology he kept faith with 
Cooley and Ward in his premises with reference to children, women, 
and the primary groups and in the assumptions of practical direction 
of education. 

There was another aspect of his work which seems to give it unity, 
consistency, system, and completeness. This was in the framework 
of a regional-national setting consistently followed from the start of 
his frontier work until the last completed effort, including a number 
of yet unpublished manuscripts and some of his planning for the next 
stages. From the time he came to the Institute until the last day of 
his tenure, so far as I know he never considered seriously any of the 
many invitations to change his base and embark on other endeavors. 
It was not that they were not important and promising. I have never 
known an individual who knew so nearly what he wanted to do and 
who held to such singleness of purpose in doing it. This does not 
mean that he didn’t change his tempo or add to his endeavors; but 
always the expanded work was a part of the growing situation. 
From the day of his first eager acceptance of the pioneer job he made 
himself normally and naturally an inseparable part of the region. I 
have heard him say on more than one occasion that at the University 
of North Carolina, perhaps as nowhere else, he could work freely, 
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equipped with workshop facilities and unhampered by conflicting 
demands. 

As in the case of most pioneers, Professor Groves’ life and work co- 
incide with the story of his time and of changes and needs in his field. 
The frontiersman in learning or in social endeavor faces the usual 
hard task of the pioneer but rarely ever catches the supporting imag- 
ination of the public. There were two fundamental handicaps in this 
specific field. One was the fact that many flocked to its promise 
primarily on mistaken assumptions and emotional bias. The 
other was that he did not always have access to the best of the 
graduate students both because of their prejudice and timidity, and 
because the professors themselves and the universities and colleges 
still poked considerable fun at study and counseling in the most im- 
portant aspect of the human relationship. And like psychiatry, there 
has also been a great deal of pseudo-science and misunderstanding in 
the field. 

The successful pioneer, however, does often live to see the results of 
his endeavor exceed his and the public’s expectations. Sometimes 
he not only sees but enters the promised land of a new world of en- 
deavor. Often he will see the expansion of his work on many sides 
and the mellowing of many of his efforts. He will also find satisfac- 
tion in seeing the foundations laid for whatever is needed in the future. 
Many will carry on the work and may not be aware of his influence; 
many others will pay him homage; some will appropriate his work as 
their own. Many, even among the academic folk, will not examine 
the details of his work and will appraise it on false assumptions of the 
scholarly folkways. But in the long run there will be due and rich 
heritage in such perspective as all the factors justify. It is in this 
light that Professor Groves’ work will stand. 

The bibliography of a man is only a partial index of his work. It 
varies greatly with individuals and within fields. In the special fields 
in which Professor Groves worked, there was need for a much larger 
quantitative contribution, representing more levels and wider range 
and in more frequent intervals than would be the case in many other 
fields. A part of the quality of the quantitative effort must be found 
in the nature of contributions which in themselves were exploration 
and survey, trial and error, sources themselves for both strategy and 
content of further effort. A part of the quality must be found in the 
test of permanency, creativeness, and solid substance, in comparison 
with other work in this field and out of it and in comparison with 
facilities available. A part of the verdict is always in the tribute of a 
man’s colleagues and the scholars and workers in his field. Measured 
from all these angles, it will be a long time before Ernest R. Groves 
can be replaced. ’ 
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AMERICAN CLASS AND CASTE: AN APPRAISAL 


MAXWELL R. BROOKS 


Livingstone College 


I 


T IS to some extent, I believe, difficult for most 
of us to approach, without some degree of 
bias, a study of the concepts of class and caste 

as used to define the American social order. Nur- 
tured as we have been on “the great American 
myth,” we are likely to react emotionally to the 
idea that such seemingly undemocratic structures 
exist. 

Even among the social scientists there is a wide 
difference of opinion, ranging from a denial that 
social classes and castes exist, to an elaborately 
worked out scheme in which both co-exist in the 
same structure of social relationships.’ It soon 
becomes apparent, however, if one surveys the 
literature, that there is frequently little agreement 
as to the meanings of these concepts even among 
those sociologists and anthropologists who make 
use of them. They mean different things to dif- 
ferent men. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to disprove, 
nor to support any of these theses. Nor is it pri- 
marily to impose any theory of the writer’s, al- 
though alternative hypotheses will be presented. 
It is rather an inquiry into the present usages of 
these concepts, particularly by the Warner school, 
and their value as instruments for studying and 
interpreting American culture. 

We are all more or less familiar with the origin 
of modern Western civilization. With the indus- 
trial revolution came the breakup of feudalism, the 
ushering in of a capitalistic economy, and the sub- 
sequent dispersion of Europe. With this new 
economic organization there was also brought 


‘W. Lloyd Warner, “American Caste and Class,” 
American Journal of Sociology, XLII (1936), pp 234-37. 


about a redistribution of wealth and power, and a 
redefinition of status.? As one writer aptly stated 
it: “Wealth and vocation kept continually dis- 
placing the facts of birth and descent.’ 

In America the accumulation of fortunes in new 
hands, the rise of the frontier tradition,* and the 
accompanying social mobility so influenced social 
stratification as to transform the nature of the class 
structure that had emerged in Europe.’ While 
enjoying a greater degree of freedom from the 
European tradition of status awareness due to 
descent, the dominant patterning of social classes 
in America—insofar as we have identifiable social 
classes—has been that which Cooley has described 

s “open classes.”® In such a society persons from 
all stations in life are permitted to compete for the 
same goals, and their success in the competitive 
struggle, theoretically at least, will be determined 
by individual abilities and initiative, and less by 
descent. The consequent emergence of large num- 
bers of persons from humbler origins to positions of 
prominence and recognition, has been one of the 


“Werner Sombart wrote in reference to France and 
England that, since the time of the Tudors and Stuarts, 
their nobility had been almost wholly transformed 
into an “aristocracy of finance and the countinghouse.” 
Ency. Soc., Sc., 3 (1930), p. 534. ‘ 

’Paul Mombert, op. cit., p. 534. 

‘See F. J. Turner, The Frontier in American History 
(New York: Henry Holt, 1920). 

Social classes in England, for example, were homo- 
geneous and class conscious, as contrasted with those 
in America. C. H. Cooley, Social Organization (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1909), p. 215; Ency. 
Soc., Sc., 3 (1930), p. 534. 

°C. H. Cooley, Social Organization (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1909), p. 239. 
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distinctive features of American society. One 
might even think of a whole people as striving for 
goals that were not achieved by their foreparents. 
Untold numbers of casualties or failures there have 
been. Or, we might say, achieved roles in the main 
have fallen short of role aspirations. But “the 
great myth” lives on and prods, or beckons to, 
young Americans to join in the competitive strug- 
gle. Although romanticized out of true porpor- 
tions, these goals, however, are still being achieved. 
The bottleneck “‘at the top”’ has diminished in size, 
but the upward pressure from the masses has not 
abated. 

What concerns us here, however, of much greater 
significance than any statistical analysis of suc- 
cesses and failures, is the fact that the existence of 
such ideology has had tremendous influence in 
patterning the social structure along lines that are 
indigenous to America. While there are at present 
evidences that success is being redefined, tradi- 
tionally it has been identified with wealth getting. 
Manifestations of achievement and prestige in the 
social group have been based on the conspicuous- 
ness of wealth: property ownership.’ The high 
degree of mobility of persons from less favored sta- 
tions in life to more influential positions, together 
with the hope held out to others that such levels 
could be attained by successfully exercising their 
talents, has reacted negatively on the formation 
of the more rigidly stratified social classes such as 
are found in Europe. Within the life span a single 
individual may run the gamut of status achieve- 
ments as manifested by evidences of wealth. In 
the face of this tradition—and fact—of rugged in- 
dividualism and personal success, class conscious- 
ness as an expression of population stratification ® 
has been slow in developing. The recently or- 
ganized Congress for Industrial Organization gives 
evidence of recognizing the inevitability of a per- 
manent working class and its Political Action 
Committee is clearly steering its policies along class 
lines. But in the past the labor unions have func- 
tioned more in the nature of narrowly conceived 
interest groups than of class conscious proletarians. 
We shall later return to this theme for further con- 
sideration. 


"See Thorstein Veblen, Theory of the Leisure Class; 
an Economic Study of Institutions (New York: B. W. 
Huebsch, 1924). 

8As distinct from the subjectivists’ “interest group” 
conception of class. 
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II 


More recently our attention has been called to 
the formulation of a class® and of a class-caste” 
hypothesis by W. Lloyd Warner. Together with 
the prolific elaborations by his co-workers and 
students," this innovation has assumed the pro- 
portions of a movement or of a school. We are 
concerned first with the class concept formulated 
on the basis of ‘discoveries’ made in the Yankee 
City studies. It is hardly necessary here to treat 
this study in other than its general aspects. For 
a bill of particulars reference may be made to the 
classic critique by C. Wright Mills. The study 


%W. Lloyd Warner and Paul S. Lunt, The Social Life 
of a Modern Community (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1940). 

“W. Lloyd Warner, “American Caste and Class,” 
American Journal of Sociology, XLII (Sept., 1936), 
pp. 234-37; “Social Anthropology and the Com- 
munity,” American Journal of Sociology, XLVI (May, 
1941), pp. 785-96. 

UW. Lloyd Warner and W. Allison Davis, “A 
Comparative Study of American Caste,” in Edgar 
Thompson (ed.) Race Relations and the Race Problem 
(Durham, N.C.: Duke Univ. Press, 1939), pp. 219-45; 
John Dollard, Caste and Class in a Southern Town, 
(New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1937); W. Allison 
Davis and John Dollard, Children of Bondage (Washing- 
ton, D. C.: 1940); W. Allison Davis, Burleigh B. 
Gardner, Mary R. Gardner, and W. Lloyd Warner, 
Deep South (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1941); 
Buell G. Gallagher, American Caste and the Negro 
College (New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1938); 
W. Lloyd Warner, Buford H. Junker, Walter A. 
Adams, Color and Human Nature (Washington, D. C.: 
1940); Robert L. Sutherland, Color, Class and Per- 
sonality (Washington, D. C.: 1942); W. Allison Davis, 
“Caste, Economy and Violence,” American Journal 
of Sociology, LI (July 1945), pp. 7-15; Clifton R., 
Jones, “Social Stratification of the Negro Population 
in a Small Southern Town,” Journal of Negro Education, 
XV (Winter, 1946), pp. 4-13. 

See C. Wright Mills, book review of The Social 
Life of a Modern Community, by Warner and Lunt, 
American Sociological Review, 7 (April, 1942), pp. 
263-71. The general tenor of this review is contained 
in this extract: “This is a study of stratification. It 
is more painstaking than skillful; it displays more 
data than imagination of design; its value for social 
scientists resides more in its “wealth” of “data” than 
in any theoretical relevance or any “discoveries” made 
by its authors. No matter how many are on the staff 
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itself is open to attack on at least two counts: lack 
of clarity in definition and theory employed, and 
the residual formulations allegedly “discovered.” 
The writing is elusive, and there is a vagueness and 
confusion in treating the basic concepts.’* In the 
final analysis the determining factor in stratifica- 
tion appears to be prestige or esteem due to 
descent, though it is impossible by the definition 
of class is isolate this factor, or give it weight. 
The ecological factor, too, is operative between the 
extreme levels of social strata. But adequate 
criteria are lacking for distinguishing between the 
upper and lower levels for each of the three main 
classes—upper, middle, and lower. These six 
classes, then, according to the Warner system 
constitute the class structure of Yankee City and, 
by implication, of the American community. 
From the point of view of the local community, 
it is one thing to set up this class structure in an 
attempt to define the individual’s position in rela- 
tion to his fellows. It is quite another thing, how- 
ever, to consider these six classes as comparable in 
other American communities, even if we were able 
to identify them in other communities. 

It is significant that the Warner studies and 
those of his students are conducted in cultural 
areas where the patterns of the old world class sys- 
tem are the strongest; where family inheritance 
and name count for most. In his discussion under 
the heading of ‘The Genesis of the Research,” 
Chapter I, Warner states: 


If we were to compare easily the other societies cf 
the world with one of our own civilization .. .it 
seemed wise to choose a community with a social 
organization which had developed over a long period 
of time under the domination of a single group with a 
coherent tradition. In the United States only two 





“Although as defined, status is included in the 
conceptual formulation of class (by class is meant 
two or more orders of people who are believed to be 
and are accordingly ranked by the members of the 
community, in socially superior and inferior positions) ; 
in other contexts status is used synonymously with 
class. As for example, from what was known of a 
man’s “education, occupation, wealth, income, family, 
intimate friends, clubs and fraternities, as well as his 
manner, speech and general outward behavior, it was 
not difficult for his fellow citizens to give a fairly exact 
estimate of his status.” Status as used in this context 
seems to be synonymous with class. (Quotations are 
taken from Chapter V, “How the Several Classes 
Were Discovered.”) 
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large sections, New England and the deep South, 
we believed, were likely to possess such a community"; 
[and] 

We sought above all a well-integrated community, 
where the various parts of the society were functioning 
with comparative ease. We did not want a city where 
the ordinary daily relations of the individuals were in 
confusion or in conflict. 


It appears to the writer that the usefulness of 
the data for interpretating a representative Ameri- 
can community would be negatively correlated 
with the criteria for a sample so conceived. Or, 
stated in other terms, how meaningful are these 
“huge quantities of data’”’ for understanding the 
social structure of American communities other 
than those few that may qualify in meeting these 
narrowly conceived criteria? 

As a positive contribution toward presenting a 
structural hypothesis, this paper holds that a class 
system in America is still in its formative period 
and as yet is ill-defined (exceptions are the South 
and New England). Far from being an elab- 
orately stratified and complex structure as pre- 
sented above, it is rudimentary and simple, along 
Marxian lines. The masses of Americans are be- 
coming increasingly aware that there is a wealthy 
minority who enjoy certain advantages and 
privileges because of their wealth, yet few would 
grant that the wealthy are “superior to,” or “better 
than” themselves—class attitudes. An increas- 
ingly articulate labor element conscious of its own 
interests as a working class is emerging in opposi- 
tion to the captains of industry. A third element 
—the so-called white collar worker and the small 
business man and to some extent the professional 
man—as yet, is undecided as to where its allegiance 
belongs. Its attempts to maintain dignity and 
status are being undermined by the rising wage 
scale and standard of living of the industrial 
worker. 

It is not to be inferred here, however, that we 
have in America an undifferentiated social order. 
Differences in standards of living, of culture, and 
rank do most certainly exist. It is held here, how- 
ever, that these differences are more adequately ex- 
plained as direct outgrowths of income and_,of the 
existence of sub-cultures, than of class and class 
ideals. The apathy of the masses in following a 
political leadership directed along class lines has 


“Warner and Lunt, o#. cit., p. 15. 
Op. cit., p. 38. 
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been one of the distinctive characteristics of Ameri- 
can political action. 

The writer feels that our society may be more 
accurately defined if considered not in terms of class, 
but rather as a status system,'* in which individuals 
of different origins compete for the SAME statuses. 
Americans set out individually to get an education, 
to go into business, or to learn a technique that will 
enable them as individuals to improve their 
statuses in life, and to give their children a better 
start than they themselves had. 


III 


We turn now in this discussion to a consideration 
of Negro-white relationships as stated by Professor 
Warner in his caste-class concept. The initial 
statement of this concept appeared in the American 
Journal of Sociology in 1936.17 It was an unob- 
trusive little article, less than three and one-half 
pages in length, and apparently was not given any 
particular attention at the time. Other sociolo- 
gists (Park, Cooley)'* had previously made refer- 
ence to the caste-like relationship existing between 
Negroes and whites in the South, but Warner’s was 
—to the writer’s knowledge—the first attempt to 
demonstrate the concept diagrammatically. The 
concept during the last few years has been popu- 
larized and crystallized in scientific literature by 
studies made by Warner and his students. 

The most articulate opposition to this trend of 
development has come from the pen of Oliver C. 
Cox, who has given a very careful theoretical analy- 
sis of the concept as employed by the Warner 
School.'® But perhaps a word should be said at 
this point about the original article itself. 

Social stratification in the South has historially 
been more easily defined than in other parts of the 
country. Social distance, as measured either by 
lack of sympathetic understanding between groups 


#A system in which the individual’s relative position 
in the social order is determined by manifestations of 
achievement and by the influence or power he may 
wield. 

1"W. Lloyd Warner, “American Caste and Class,” 
American Journal of Sociology, XLII (1936), pp. 
234-37. 

Robert E. Park, in Park and Burgess An Introduc- 
tion to the Science of Sociology, Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1921, p. 263. Cooley, op. cit., p. 218. 

"Oliver C. Cox, “The Modern Caste School of 
Race Relations,” Social Forces, 21 (Dec., 1942); 
“Race and Caste: a Distinction,” American Journal 
of Sociology, L (March, 1945); “Class and Caste: a 
Definition and a Distinction,” Journal of Negro Educa- 
tion, XIII (Spring Number, 1944). 
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or by objective manifestations of wealth in prop- 
erty, has been part and parcel of the social struc- 
ture built around a landed aristocracy. Students 
of American society have recognized four distinct 
lines of cleavage along class lines: the landed aris- 
tocracy—big slave holders; the smaller planters; 
the poor whites; and the Negroes—slaves or free.” 

Warner, however, in a clever maneuver attempts 
to superimpose the caste hypothesis in such a man- 
ner as to make it appear beyond the realm of con- 
troversy. He begins his article by stating: “The 
social organization of the Deep South consists of 
two different kinds of social stratification. There 
is not only a caste system but there is also a class 
structure.”*!_ It would seem to the writer that, 
since the burden of the article was to develop the 
“‘caste”’ concept in race relations in the South, and 
since the class cleavages there are already recog- 
nized, the initial statement of his thesis would have 
read: “There is not only a CLASS structure, but 
there is also a CASTE system,” and proceed to 
establish its validity—if possible. 

“Caste,”’ says Warner, ‘‘as used here describes 
a theoretical arrangement of the people of the given 
group in an order in which the privileges, duties, 
obligations, opportunities, etc., are unequally dis- 
tributed between the groups which areconsidered 
to be higher and lower... . Such a definition also 
describes class.’”? 

But our chief objection here is not with defini- 
tions nor with the elaboration of the concept. It is 
rather with the statement of the race relations 
problem in terms of caste. The caste school of 
race relations, as pointed out by Cox,” brings into 
play a conception of “race” as synonymous with 
“‘caste.”” Then we proceed to talk of rising out of 
and falling into a race—a biological fact—in terms 
of caste—a social fact.“ It is quite evident that a 
leopard cannot change its spots nor a man the 
facts of his racial inheritance. Such biologica’ly 


*W. D. Weatherford and Charles S. Johnson, Race 
Relations (New York: D. C. Heath, 1934), p. 153; 
Homer C. Hocket, Political and Social Growth. of the 


American People (New York, Macmillan, 1940), 
p. 618. 

Warner, op. cit., p. 234. 

@Jbid., p. 234. 


"0p. cit., “The Modern Caste School of Race 
Relations,” p. 219. 

™“A caste organization...can be further defined 
as one where marriage between two or more groups is 
not sanctioned and where there is no opportunity for 
members of the lower groups to rise into the upper 
groups or of members of the upper to fall into the 
lower ones.” Warner, op. cit., p. 234. 
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determined traits, however, are not to be confused 
with, nor equated with an individual’s relative 
position in a social configuration. For while race 
remains a constant, the effects of social experience 
—education, division of labor, and dispersion of 
populations—tend to produce a mobile social order 
and to alter social statuses interracially as well as 
intraracially. What is equally as important, the 
importation of the concept from a different cultural 
setting only beclouds the issue and hinders straight 
thinking on a race situation which is indigenous and 
calls for analysis in terms of its own historical and 
cultural setting. Two such cultural distinctions 
will point this up: 


The difference between the racial attitude of whites 
and the caste attitude, so far as the social ideals of 
each system are concerned, is that whites wrongfully 
take the position of excluding groups from participating 
freely in the common culture, while castes rightfully 
exclude outsiders from participating. . . 

The world view of the caste is turned inward, and 
its force is centripetal; that of Negroes is turned 
outward, and its force is centrifugal. Negroes, in 
America at least, are working toward the end that 
Negroes as such shall become non-existent. However, 
the caste of either low or high status is devoted to the 
perpetuation of itself. 


%Cox, op. cit., “Race and Caste: a Distinction,” 
pp. 267-68. 


The writer holds that the statement of the race 
problem, in America or in the Deep South, in terms 
of caste is inadequate. Such a viewpoint fails to 
clarify the pattern of social relationships as it exists 
at any given moment of time and tends to over- 
simplify what is essentially a complex of social 
variables. Moreover, such an approach is inflexible 
and fails to provide for the changing nature of the 
social pattern. It frustrates the use of the yard- 
stick of time to the study of social process, and 
views societal structure in static rather than in 
dynamic terms. The writer proposes instead a 
segregation system—a system of differentiation that 
isolates one group and prohibits its free participa- 
tion in social intercourse. Such a conception, it is 
believed, more adequately describes the nature of 
racial accommodation in America in that it is 
elastic enough to absorb a wide variety of cultural 
forms and practices. Such a view is held not par- 
ticularly with reference to the South but with refer- 
ence to the whole nation as well. The system 
merely operates more efficiently in the South where 
segregation as a mode of adjustment between the 
races is more definitely crystallized in the mores and 
has received legal sanction as well. The motive, 
however, is the same in both areas: to restrict the 
Negro’s opportunities, thereby reducing his po- 
tency as a competitive factor in the pursuit of status 
goals. 


CAN PROGRESS IN RACE RELATIONS BE MEASURED?* 


JITSUICHI MASUOKA 
Fisk University 


I 


HANGE is, indeed, the essence of every vital 
phenomenon. Owing to the nature of 
things, the relation of races is always in the 

state of becoming; it is in process of achieving some 
sort of equilibrium within itself and a satisfactory 
balance with external conditions and forces. A 
change in the ecological order of a racially hetero- 


*Read before the ninth annual meeting of the 
Southern Sociological Society, Atlanta, Georgia, 
May i8, 1946. 

1C, S. Johnson, “The Present Status of Race Rela- 
tions in the South,” Social Forces, 23 (1944), pp. 27-32; 
W. F. Ogburn, Social Change (New York: The Viking 
Press, 1922); also Jitsuichi Masuoka, “Racial Symbio- 
sis and Cultural Frontiers,” Social Forces, 24 (1946), 
pp. 348-353. 


geneous community is followed sooner orlaterbya 
modification in the pre-existing social order, and 
with these the nature of race relation is inevitably 
altered. A change in race relations is, at best, an 
aspect of the ongoing processes of social change.! 
Under ordinary conditions of human group life, 
social change is generally gradual and undramatic. 
However, in a major crisis situation, the transfor- 
mation is quick and drastic and thus ushers into a 
society widespread social disorganization and per- 
sonal demoralization. Collective restlessness is 
everywhere indicative of changes that are in evi- 
dence, and collective confusion is a symptom of the 
prevailing intellectual acquiescence or misdirected 
human efforts. Intelligently directed and con- 
trolled, a set of forces at work may avert a social 
calamity; the change must be controlled rationally 
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so that a new order may replace the old in an constantly to local myths and rumors or to the wo 
orderly fashion. How best to achieve an orderly outmoded historical and customary explanations. ant 
social change is in essence the problem of a society. The present and not the past, the active and alive exi 
But, how best to utilize and incorporate those ‘ forces and not the dead customs, attitudes and not stit 
forces and factors that are responsible for social the formal patterns of behavior should be given yy 
‘transformations into the workings of the “moving _ the central position in the study of the race’ prob- Fal 
equlibrium” is, indeed, the problem both of lem. By studying the forces that are now operat- wh 
philosophers and sociologists acting in the capacity ing, we can understand the full import of the his- exi: 
of social engineers.? The task of the student of torical forces as well as the dynamic interaction of der 
race relations is to ascertain the areas of human the present conflux of complex forces.’ cat 
group life that can be modified effectively and to The South, as she has constantly insisted, has the tior 
state definitively a set of conditions that are con- right to determine her own destiny: she has the faci 
ducive to an orderly transformation. Implicit in right to remain inert, if she so desires, to the mov- finc 
the concept of progress is this rational and orderly ing events of the present day; and above all, she be: 
change toward a socially accepted end and goal. has the right to safeguard her own “cake of cus- to | 
It may not be far amiss to state that the ultimate tom.” But, if the South wishes to be an integral vier 
aim of the students of race is to initiate and to ef- part of the nation, the world community, and the can 
fect a mutually satisfactory adjustment between Great Society of nations, she must take the initia- tior 
groups of divergent racial origins. The kind of tive in ushering in innovations and assume her I 
relationship which the student would want ina Tightful leadership in directing the course of in- in @ 
society is one in which the individual ina common evitable change. Far more than any other social tact 
nexus of interdependence and interaction could problem, the race problem needs to be solved by sinc 
enjoy the maximum freedom of movement and ex- the parties involved, and the South should assume that 
pression. In other words, to bring about an or- her leadership in this perplexing and, to be sure, tati 
derly and rational transformation in race relations ¢xtremely fascinating area of social research and ecor 
seems to be the basic tenet of the students of race human engineering. In order to assume this not 
in America. This philosophy rests upon the as- | leadership, it is imperative that the South should tion 
sumption that within the framework of American } first redefine the Negro-white relationship. In lem: 
society, the probability of achieving a satisfactory View of the changing South, the caste framework cont 
adjustment and accommodation is greater when 0f the race problem is inadequate and thus the fron 
the transition comes about as a result of an effec- problem must be viewed as a dynamic process.‘ T 
tive mobilization of public opinion and institutions II mea 
than in some other ways. To incite prejudices, econ 
thereby arousing mass resentments, retards the _ It appears that tension and not stable equi- shar 
process of natural change: within the orderly librium, dynamic attitudes and not policies and vale 
scheme of change, emotions and sentiments havea opinions, ideational mobility and not spatial move- theé 
small part to play. ment are at the core of race relations. In other of tl 
The new order cannot be expected fully to come 2G. H. Mead, Movements of Thought in the Nine- more 
about in the South unless some aspects of the old teenth Century (Chicago: The University of Chicago comy 
order are transformed and in some instances largely Press, 1936), chap. XVI; Bronislaw Malinowski, trast 
Tennayed: An introduction of external innovation The Dynamics of Culture Change (New Haven: Yale Or 
and authority may be necessary to initiate social University Press, 1945), chap. I; and, John Dewey, flict, 
change, but such an attempt is merely the begin- phe rl . So i (New York: Philosophical Library, the s 
: : A : ; , pp. 172-74. 
ra. of ‘the shape of things to come”’ or to give 3E, A cle Sociology, Culture and Race Relations aig 
further impetus to the processes already under way. (unpublished manuscript); Bronislaw Malinowski, 5R 
Whether the changes that are now in evidence are 99. cit., chap. II; and, John Dewey, op. cit., pp. 185-86. Surve 
a result of the evolution or of the external forces, 4Cf., Allison Davis, B. B. Gardner, and Others, of the 
the fact still remains that at each stage in the Deep South (Chicago: The University of Chicago and ( 
process of transformation, the basic conflicts of Press, 1941); John Dollard, Caste and Class in a Socia 
‘ ‘ Southern Town (New Haven: Yale University Press, Socia 
values come to the surface and demand intelligent 1937); and, also, Allison Davis, “Caste, Economy, and pp. 1. 
solutions. But an adequate answer cannot be or Violence,” American Journal of Sociology, 51 (1945), Jit 
hardly is expected to be forthcoming if we resort pp. 7-15. Front 
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words, dynamic change is inherent in the contact, 
and association of dissimilar peoples. That there 
exist in colonial areas normative and political in- 
stitutions which, working together to enforce the 
“will”’ of the dominant few, bespeaks this fact. 
Far more important than this is the fact that 
wherever a situation of race and culture contacts 
exists, relatively swift cultural changes are in evi- 
dence. These and other related phenomena indi- 
cate clearly that the races in contact and associa- 
tion are mutually conditioning and determining 
factors. In this dynamic situation the student 
finds materials rich in human experience that can 
be subjected to the conceptual framework peculiar 
to his own discipline: from the restricted point of 
view of the science of sociology, these materials 
can be stated abstractlyin terms of “‘the race rela- 
tions cycle.’”® 

Impersonal forces bring dissimilar races together 
in a common territory. In its inception the con- 
tact of races is essentially symbiotic and non-social, 
since it is around the axis of exploitive economy} 
that the relation gets its first definition and orien- 
tation There is a racial division of labor and an 
economic cooperation: in them are found the germ 
not only of an orderly life without social interac- 
tion but also that of many later institutional prob- 
lems. The adjustment of races at this level of 
contact is indeed vulnerable to the forces coming 
from within and without.® 

This racial cooperation in a common territory 
means a greater participation in the common 
economy and common culture; there is a wider 
sharing by excluded individuals of the cultural 
values of the superordinate group. As the ways of 


the dominant group are taken over by the members | 


of the subordinate group, the two groups become 
more alike culturally and the keener becomes the 
competition among the individuals of the con- 
trasted racial groups. 

Out of this intense racial competition, race con- 
flict, race ideologies, and race prejudice emerge in 
the society. The existence of these phenomena in 
a society means that the once excluded individuals 


5R. E. Park, “Our Racia! Frontier on the Pacific,” 
Survey, 56 (1926), pp. 196; aiso for a detailed statement 
of the natural history of race relations, see J. Masuoka 
and C. S. Johnson, “The Nature of Racial Attitudes,” 
Social Science Source Documents, No. 3 (Nashville: 
Social Science Institute, Fisk University, 1946), 
pp. 1-8. 

*Jitsuichi Masuoka, “Racial Symbiosis and Cultural 
Frontiers,” op. cit., pp. 351-53. 


are now an inseparable part of a single society in its 
process of becoming. Moreover, these phenomena 
are part and parcel of the dynamic racial 
movement. Leaders arise as they define the situa- 
tion and give to it a collective expression. Each 
conflict situation results in some sort of adjust- 
ment. But owing to the nature of demands, ir- 
respective of the form the accommodation may 
take, it remains temporary. But each stage in the 
adjustment is marked by a greater control over 
one’s environment and there is a corresponding 
transformation in one’s attitudes. The relation 


‘of races which was formerly external to the in- 


dividual now becomes internal: like other forms of 
human relationship, race relations become sub- 
jective realities through conflict and adjustment. 

In the course of the movement several fortuitous 
and unforeseen forces and factors may come into 
being. In the face of persistent opposition, the 
movement may take on a nationalistic form; it 
may assume the aspect of sectarian or labor move- 
ments. Whatever form the movement may take, 
the fact still remains that it derives its impetus 
from the deeply-rooted racial sentiments and atti- 
tudes. 

Conflict and accommodation may bring about 
modifications in race relations together with 
changes in the attitudes and values of both parties 
involved. In the course of time, the relation of 
the races becomes personal, and in this process the 
concept of race loses its categorical import and 
significance. Peoples come to attribute to others 
the qualities of human nature which they them- 
selves value and the attitudes which they them-4 
selves possess. With this, the inter-communica- 
tion among the members of the society becomes 
more extensive and far reaching; likewise, the 
participation in common activities becomes more 
effective and numerous. New personaiities emerge 
and with this further interpenetration is effected. 
The common attitudes and sentiments, together 
with the universe of discourse in a society, insure 
an effective social cooperation and consensus. 
When this stage is reached, the race relations cycle 
is said to have ended through a natural process. 

This means that race relations can best be inter- 
preted as a continuous process and the cycle ter- 
minates eventually in some “predestined racial 
configuration.” At each stage in the transforma- 
tion in the cycle, there is a rise and fall in the 
orderly relations between individuals of the 
divergent groups, but at all times the fundamental 
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change is consistent with the ongoing social 
change.’ 

The foregoing theoretical statement of the nature 
of race relations is useful in active scientific re- 
searches in this field. However, from the stand- 
point of the present paper, it serves as a conceptual 
standard in terms of which the progress in race 
relations may be measured. 


Il 


Progress and mobility are generated in the city; 
while stability and continuity are germinated in 
the folk society. Progress means change, but it 
also implies a series of successive transformations 
toward a definite end. In other words, the con- 
cept denotes not only a movement in time and 
space, but also in the values-system of a society. ® 
As is often the case, a set of events which may be 
conceived by one group as an indication of progress 
may not be so regarded by another group. Like- 
wise, the moving events which may be interpreted 

| by one group as a very slow change, may be de- 
fined by another group as too fast. At any rate, 
there seems to be a wide gulf between the realities 
of progress achieved on the one hand, and the ex- 


™Race relations...must be conceived as existing 
in three dimensions rather than...in two. Most 
human relations are a result of some sort of adjust- 
ment. ..between individuals and between groups of 
individuals. But these adjustments are only partial 
and are themselves in a long term process of change, 
which frequently assumes. . .the form of an irreversible 
series of succession. 

“Changes may be...merely fortuitous. At other 
times they assume a cyclical or secular form. All 
three types of change are involved in the processes of 
growth and all three are more or less involved in 
what. . .[is] described as the ‘race relation cycle’.”—R. 
E. Park, “Introduction” to Romanzo Adams, Jnter- 
racial Marriage in Hawaii (New York: Macmillan, 
1937), pp. xii-xiv. 

*Becker says: “The doctrine of progress is peculiarly 
suited to western society in modern times. . . .Ration- 
ally considered, the idea of progress is always at war 
with its premises. It rests upon the notion of a 
universe in perpetual flux; yet the idea of progress has 
always carried the implication of finality, for it seems 
to be meaningless unless there is movement toward 
some ultimate objective. . . 

“Belief in progress as a fact depends upon the 
standard of value chosen for measuring it and upon 
the time perspective in which it is measured... .”— 
Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, 12, pp. 498-99. 


pressed opinions about them, on the other hand. 
This seems to be the case where there is a race 
problem in a society. Under the influence of in- 
tense race consciousness, there is a strong tendency 
to misrepresent the existing state of affairs: one 
group tending to overrate, and another to under- 
rate the achievements of the excluded individuals. 
Whatever may be the state of affairs, “progress” 
must be treated as a social phenomenon and social 
reality. 

In this race conflict situation, a realistic picture 
of the progress in race relations is difficult to mea- 
sure.® Progress in one racial group does not neces- 
sarily mean a corresponding advancement in race 
relations: it may even be thought of as a retro- 
gression by some segments of the population. 
Things we need to know and understand are: 
What does the expression, “‘progress in race rela- 
tions,” mean to Negroes and to their leaders? 
Conversely, what does it mean to whites and their 

\spokesmen? From the point of view of the Negro, 
what really constitutes progress in general, and in 
particular, progress in race relations? More 
specifically, in terms of what concrete things do 
Negroes measure their progress in race relations? 
Are the units of measurement the same for whites? 
If not, why not? Elucidation of these and many 
other related points will, in my opinion, give more 
insight into the nature of progress than can be ob- 
tained from statistical procedure alone. The 
primary interest of the student of race problems 
lies not so much in assembling a body of infor- 
mation per se as in understanding the role which 
consciousness of the progress made may play in 
the race movement. In short, racial progress 
emerges in social interaction and thus functions 
as a powerful force in shaping and directing the 
course of ensuing social processes. 


*Owing to the very nature of the phenomenon, the 
progressive changes alone in, say, Negro education, 
business, employment, or in the decline of crimes and 
lynchings, is often inadequate and generally misleading. 
The statistical trends tell only half the story. In a 
bi- and multi-racial situation any measurable degree 
of advancement made by one group undoubtedly 
affects the other: the races in contact and association 
are mutually conditioning and determining factors. 
The personal and group progress is not only external 
reality: it is a subjective reality as well. The indi- 
viduals of the subordinate group are conscious of 
their achievements and conscious also of the denial 
of the social status to which they aspire. 
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That the Negro as a group has come a long way 
since freedom, no one could deny.?® That the 
group is making serious efforts to gain fuller 
participation in the existing American institutions 
and is succeeding in some areas, is an accepted 
fact. That in theory but not in practice, to be 
sure, our society draws no line along color or 
creed—and this is frequently utilized by minorities 
to gain an effective wedge in democratic society— 
is also a well known fact. The educated whites 
will find it intellectually more comfortable to 
admit these facts frankly than to deny their 
existence. Likewise, in the same _ situation, 
educated Negroes admit freely that the group as 
a whole is not equal to whites in cultural attain- 
ments and that there remains still a long distance 
to go. It is in private discussion that one would 
find useful data about the progress of race relations 
in the South. At least, it is in the area of private 
conversations that one can ascertain spontaneous 
expressions of attitudes and values and they need 
to be incorporated in the construction of a tool 
for the measurement of progress in race relations. 

Irrespective of the kind of opinion one may 
adhere to, it is becoming increasingly difficult 
to state categorically that there has been no 
progress made by Negroes in the South. Viewing 
the Negro group separately, one could point 
out with ease many evidences of progress: albeit 
it is confined to narrow strips of contact and 
association. Considering whites and Negroes 
together, however, one would discover that both 
groups have progressed roughly at the same ratt 
of speed, and consequently the relative position 
of the two groups has not been radically changed." 
What does this mean in terms of the progress in 
race relations in the South today? 

One may arrive at an answer to the question 


10“Negroes have made progress in recent years: 
more white people than ever before are concerned 
with the race problem; and many white Americans 
have had an enlarging experience through service 
overseas or through travel in different sections of our 
own country.”—Ina Corinne Brown, Race Relations 
in a Democracy (unpublished manuscript), p. 59. 

USince the aim of this paper is to suggest possible 
ways of measuring progress in race relations and not 
the progress of one racial group, only a broad statement 
is made here. In particular instances this general 
statement may not hold true but, from the standpoint 
of the present paper, the differences in the individual 
instances are of no paramount importance. 


posed above inductively through statistical 
procedure. He may well set up an hypothesis 
of this type: Improvement in health, in occupa- 
tional opportunities and socio-economic status, in 
education and literacy, and the increase in the 
number of votes cast, is positively correlated 
with increase in the number of incidents of racial 
tension and overt conflicts as reported in the 
press. The procedure is a simple one of first 
constructing a composite index of racial progress 
and correlating this with incidents. That is all 
statistics can accomplish in this type of hypothesis. 
To answer what this means in terms of progress 
in race relations in the South, one must rely upon 
his logical thinking. If he assumes that the 
absence of racial tensions and conflicts means \ 
progress, he would logically come to the conclusion 
that race relations in the South is getting worse. 
However, if he follows another a priori assumption 
that tensions and conflicts are symptoms of \ 
progress, his answer will be “‘yes.’”” The answer 
depends upon his philosophy of race relations. 

Better still, one could use effectively the contin- 
gency correlation together with the null hypothesis 
in this area of study to show that discrimination 
against the Negro is decreasing in the South. 
The basic philosophy of race relations of the one 
using this type of approach is that the less the 
discrimination, the more favorable the race 
relations.” 

If one has ample time on hand and believes in 
technical refinement, one may well resort to 
Thurstone’s scales, as did Dr. C. S. Johnson 
nearly ten yearsago. On ascale of eleven “equal”’ 
units from favorable to unfavorable, the racial 
attitudes toward the Negro were measured. By 
repeating the test in the same institutions and 
by comparing the resuits, one can arrive at some | 
statistical evidence of the changes in the attitudes 
toward the Negro. From such a study one may 


Using the concept of discrimination, as given by 
F. H. Hankins,—“‘unequal treatment of equals, either 
by the bestowal of favor or the imposition of burden” — 
Dr. E. N. Palmer in his study on the Factors Associated 
with Negro Unemployment in the Urban United 
States (unpublished Ph.D. thesis, University of Michi- 
gan, 1945) gives convincing evidence that discrimi- 
nation can be adequately quantified and be measured. 
See also, his, “The Measurement of Discrimination 
in Urban Employment,” American Journal of Sociology 
(forthcoming issue). 
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venture to infer that progress in race relations 
has or has not been made."* 

Still another way of quantifying the progress 
| in race relations is to determine the trend in 
' areas of common participation and activities.’ 

An increase in the number of interracial organiza- 
tions and interracial activities may well be taken 
to mean progress. An underlying philosophy 
of the one employing this type of approach can 
be stated as follows: In this concrete situation 
the adjustment between individuals of diverse 
racial origins assumes the character of a personal 
and realistic nature. In the concrete world of 
realism, men seek to discover some sort of workable 
solution, and in this process they become, however 
slowly, intelligent about the race problem. More- 
over, it is in the areas of common racial participa- 
tion people come in direct contact with conflicting 
policies, norms, and rules: they seek to change 
these contradictory policies and are generally 
successful in modifying them. This is possible 
because policies and rules are the super-structures 
built upon the customary modes of conduct. 
Since they are the super-structures, their merits 
and demerits can be discussed and, as they are 
discussable, they are subject to modification 
through an orderly procedure. In this realistic 
contact-situation ‘education for racial under- 
standing” becomes an effective instrument in 
narrowing the gulf separating the races.’® 

The more theoretical way of approaching the 
\ question posed above is through the natural 


‘Measurement of Racial Attitudes,” Publication 
of the American Sociological Society, 25 (1931), pp. 
150-52; also, V. M. Sims and J. R. Patrick, “Attitude 
Toward Negroes of Northern and Southern College 
Students,” Journal of Social Psychology, 7 (1936), 
pp. 192-203. 

“Jn the opinion of the writer, the legally enforced 
segregation becomes a problem at this point. The 
importance of this type of segregation lies in the fact 
that its effective enforcement means the separation 
of races and the logical conclusion of which means 
the setting of two separate societies. “Separate 
but equal” is a social myth for what really sets the 
groups apart is a body of differential badges resulting 
from the unequal opportunities. Thus, any slacking 
down of the enforcement of segregational practices 
can be used as a measure of the progress in race relations 
in the South. 

Convincing evidences of effective educational 
programs are reported in the Journal of Negro Educa- 
tion, XIII (Summer, 1944), Part IT. 
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history of race relations. Here the student 
seeks to find out, through careful observations 
of social interaction, in what stage of the race 
relation cycle the characteristic behavior mani- 
fested in a given community falls. Is the present 
form of behavior essentially like that of the 
previous stage? Or is it different? If dissimilar, 
is it the logical outgrowth of the former or simply 
a hybrid? If the present state of the relations of 
races is the logical successor of the previous 
stage, one can conclude that some measure of 
progress has been made. The term progress, 
when used in this sense, refers to progression in 
the natural history of race relations. Approaching 
it from this point of view, what one sees is the 
successive and logical transformation in the stages 
of race relations, starting from the symbiotic 
and ending with assimilation and, thus, the 
disappearing of “race” as a symbolic concept to 
simply that of a descriptive concept. Conflict 
and tensions are merely the symptoms of the 
transitional stages in the process. 

But, in any concrete situation, this ongoing 
process is halted and out of it rises general racial 
movement. General movement eventuates into 
specific racial movements which frequently ally 
themselves with another set of specific social 
movements—such as labor movements, religious, 
political, and nationalistic movements. Each 
stage in the movements has a characteristic 
leadership, with equally characteristic tactics 
and strategies. Although the dominant racial 
philosophy of the excluded group remains much 
the same as that of the earlier stage, the specific 
ends and goals differ widely with the progression 
of the movements.'® What is interesting from 
the standpoint of the present paper, is that in 
these changes one can envisage the progressive 
change in the race relation cycle—these changes 
can be roughly quantified. But what is more 
important from the theoretical standpoint is 
that this conceptual framework will give us an 
adequate scheme to arrange logically various 
researches. When these studies are arranged 
jin this manner, they give a comprehensive per- 
spective and direction to the ever changing race 
relations. 


%C. S. Johnson, “The Next Decade in Race Rela- 
tions,” Journal of Negro Education (Summer, 1944), 
pp. 441-45. 
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RACE, CULTURAL GROUPS 


IV 

To sum up, I have confined my discussion 
chiefly to the abstract and theoretical level of 
discourse. I have made this paper one of defini- 
tion and statement of hypotheses which need to 
be carefully checked and rechecked. In the 
future, I feel the question of progress in race 
relations will play an important part in the South. 
As I have indicated, the underlying forces bringing 
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about transformations in social organization are 
fundamentally impersonal in nature; and, since 
they are largely impersonal—economic and geo- 
graphic—human intelligence can enter into the 
control of the process. However, in the controlling 
and directing of the process, human prejudices 
likewise enter. In the shape of things to come 
southerners can do much in the solution of the 
race problem by viewing it dispassionately. 


NOTES ON INTEGRATING THE NEGRO MINORITY 


C. L. SPELLMAN 
Florida Agricultural and Mechanical College 


for Directors of Workshops in Resource- 

Use Education, April 21-26, 1946 made a 
significant contribution to southern welfare. 
Besides providing the participants with a wealth 
of splendidly organized materials on natural, 
human, and social resources, and many competent 
consultants in the several fields, this conference 
provided an excellent example of the worth of 
proper personal relationships between all human 
resources, in solving certain problems peculiar to 
the South. 

By implication and by example, this conference 
laid down a blueprint by which to approach the 
solution of many southern problems. It stressed 
the fact that human beings are part of the resources 
of an area. It stressed also that substantial 
progress is impossible as long as any portion of 
the resources of an area go undiscovered, undevel- 
oped, or exploited. These two facts clearly 
focused attention upon the problems incidental 
to the Negro as a part of the great southern human 
resources. 

The South loses much value inherent in its 
Negro minority group because it has been bound 
by certain traditions which do not admit the 
value of contributions from this source. This 
is blindness. There was a time when Negroes 
had little, if any training, had not profited by the 
culture of the area, had no contribution to make. 
They were the actual wards of the majority 
group, and therefore not expected to be accorded 
much consideration. Today shows remarkable 
changes. Changes in them have resulted from 


4s Chapel Hill, North Carolina Conference 


education, observation, contact, and imitation 
of the cultural artifacts of the majority repre- 
sentatives. They have achieved the highest 
educational levels in many cases, and have made 
recognized contributions in practically all fields 
of the American way of life. Their contributions 
in medicine, music, law, insurance, and sports 
are only a few to be mentioned here. No doubt, 
many of these contributions have come as a result 
of stimulating contacts derived in majority group- 
minority group relationships, in which the Negro 
minority group has been the junior partner. 
But let it be remembered, in a great region like 
this southern section of the United States, where 
there are so many Negroes, the junior partner 
cannot be overlooked without definite loss to 
both partners. Thus it becomes of growing 
importance to the region that more attention 
be given the minority element in its human 
resources. 

Unfavorable minority group-majority group 
relationships very often result from such factors 
as: blindly holding to outmoded traditions, 
misunderstandings, failure to appreciate potential 
possibilities, ignorance, lack of concern, fear, 
intolerance, or narrow mindedness. These are 
some stumbling blocks to southern progress. 
Most of them could be removed by well-laid 
programs designed to acquaint each group with 
the characteristics, possibilities, and contributions 
of the other group. Such programs would achieve 
the objective faster, and in larger measure, if 
the acquaintanceship-making process were aided 
by group to group contacts. 
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It was in just this ma=ner that the Chapel Hill welfare, all must be integrated into a harmonious, 
Conference was so justly outstanding. This cooperative whole. Where the general welfare es 
conference was made up of white people and is at stake, there is no place or time to raise the 
Negroes from 14 southern States. Negroes question, who is Negro and who is white. gS 
constituted approximately one-sixth of the total There was agreement in the conclusion that S) 
group. As the conference proceedings unfolded, the South is suffering grave ills, the results of 
everything desired was done as scheduled. All which are the common concern of all the people. eo} 
were made welcome, all were assigned to commit- There seemed a feeling that in the solution of ey 
tees, all participated in discussions and activities, these problems, people must be treated as people. 
and all were benefited by the contacts made. They are all one kind of people—different colors. €) 
No “incidents” arose, because all persons there All the people, regardless of color, must work 
were dedicated to a cause. Where people are together in seeking the ways of making this 
motivated by an objective which is the common _ great Southland greater. 
concern of all, they have no time to find excuse One of the greatest ills rampant in the South Ha 
fo : he . Iv: 
for offense. The participants in the conference today is intolerance. Intolerance is an outgrowth Hawk 
were welded together in a common realization of pettiness, which is born only in small minds. Sitte’ 
that all were a part of the same common region. Tolerance, its desirable opposite quality, is a Mont 
They knew that all in that region meet the same virtue which grows with understanding. It Smith 
basic problems, enjoy the same assets, and suffer leads to right relationships. The people at the Danie 
from the same deficiencies in the environment. Chapel Hill Conference had this quality in a Leigh 
They felt that, since all partake of the same large measure. Where people are wrestling Weav 
resources, no group can permanently enjoy them, with the weighty problems of fundamental values, Bra 
if any other group (either through ignorance they have no time to set barriers or draw curtains 
or lack of foresight) destroys or exploits them. that exclude any part of the total group which ome 
Therefore, as a means of protecting the general might be effective in arriving at solutions. Natha 
Gerva 
NEGRO HISTORY WEEK Halpe 
Carter G. Woodson, Director of The Association for the Study of Negro Life and Barth: 
History and Editor of The Journal of Negro History, has announced that Negro 
History Week will be celebrated beginning February 9, 1947. Dr. Woodson con- Carou: 
tinues: Lindn 
“The theme for the year is ‘Democracy Possible only through Brotherhood.’ His- pn 
tory does not show that democracy has ever been attained by such methods as we are 
using today. We are holding conferences and passing resolutions and deciding by a Barscl 
majority what shall be done or what shall not be done without laying a foundation Hamil 
on which we can build a new structure. What the representatives of the nations are ey 
now doing may be destroyed overnight and soon forgotten in the mad rush for more — 
selfish gains. The thing for which we should now be working is brotherhood. People 
who do not practice it will never live together in peace and will never keep the peace 
with neighboring nations.” 
The 
textbc 
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THE HARVARD REPORT* 


ALEXANDER BRODY 
College of the City of New York 


I. IN SEARCH OF UNITY Athenians between the innovators and the con- 
servatives. A “fierce and tumultuous individ- 
ualism” released by increased opportunities for 
wealth, leaisure, and political power weakened 

* GENERAL EDUCATION IN A FREE Society. Report civic loyalty, while the growth of knowledge and 
of the Harvard Committee. Cambridge, Massachu- the critical spirit challenged the institutional 
setts: Harvard University Press, 1945. 267 pp. $2.00. basis of social and moral life. The impact of 
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The Persian Wars, according to the history 
textbooks, produced a division among the 
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social change was reflected also in the educational 
system. A demand arose for a new education—an 
education that would fit the individual for expand- 
ing opportunities and personal achievement. 
A new class of teachers, the Sophists, appeared 
in the land. They professed knowledge in all 
fields, opposed nature to custom and taught that 
man is the measure of all things. The conflict 
between the new and the old produced intellectual 
uncertainty and the problem of the reconciliation 
of the individual and society became acute. 
Educational theorists or philosophers sought to 
formulate a new basis for social and moral life— 
one which would conserve the worth of the indi- 
vidual and at the same time, the worth of society. 
Socrates arrived at the fundamental principle 
that knowledge is virtue. Plato accepted the 
Socratic notion of rational knowledge as the guide 
for belief and conduct, but sought to pattern 
knowledge after preexisting and absolute ideas. 
Aristotle derived the idea of good from concrete 
particulars, and made happiness or goodness, 
rather than knowledge, the aim of life and the 
basis of the reconciliation between the new and 
the old. 

It would be reading history backwards to trace 
the components of the modern social and educa- 
tional problems in the crisis which faced fifth- 
century Athens. Today it is industrialism, 
science, and the pervasive influence of technology 
which make the reconciliation between the individ- 
ual and the social so acute. Nevertheless, each 
age offers a striking example of the formal con- 
tinuity of certain problems arising out of the 
relations of the individual to society. These 
problems, although with considerable change of 
content, assume a conceptual form as the problem 
of the particular and the universal, unity and 
diversity, authority and freedom, stability and 
change. The unity of the Middle Ages rested 
upon membership in a universal community under 
imm..-ble law. The men of the Renaissance 
found the principle of unity in the humanistic 
ideal of the individual. Eighteenth-and-nine- 
teenth-century liberalism sought in competition 
the mechanism by which to equate individual 
and social interest. In natural reaction to indi- 
vidualistic liberalism in America in the early 
twenties, Dewey and his followers went to the 
opposite extreme. Politics and ethics were to 
be judged by the test of social consequences, 
and mind and character became mere attitudes 
of participating responses to social situations. 


Today we know that competitive individualism 
operated to the advantage of the few at the expense 
of the many, while the overemphasis on the 
social obliterates the individual. Democracy 
must avoid the chaos of individualism and the 
tyranny of totalitarianism. The crucial problem 
of Democracy is to discover and adopt a via media 
between the values of freedom and social control. 

This problem of democracy furnishes the 
starting point for the Harvard Report on Educa- 
tion. The Harvard educators are deeply con- 
cerned over the clash of interests between opposing 
groups and classes in America. They would 
like to resolve the contradiction between the 
traditional American ideals of individualism, 
born of days of the pioneer and the frontier, 
and the contemporary age of science and economic 
interdependence. Hence they emphasize those 
aspects of democracy which make for common 
values, common standards, and common respon- 
sibilities. But unity must be conditioned by 
diversity, and the necessity for common belief 
must be reconciled with “the equally obvious 
necessity for new and independent insights leading 
to change.”” That is, the sense of pattern and 
direction deriving from heritage is to be balanced 
with the sense of experiment and innovation 
deriving from science. For the habit of forming 
objective, disinterested judgments based upon 
exact evidence is ‘“‘of particular value in the 
formation of citizens for a free society.” 

The Harvard professors are in search for some 
“over-all logic,” some strong “not easily broken 
frame” within which American culture and 
education may fulfill their at once diversifying 
and uniting tasks. This logic must be wide 
enough “to embrace the actual richness and 
variegation of modern life’ and “it must also 
be strong enough to give goal and direction to 
this system.” It is evidently to be looked for 
in the character of American society, “a society 
not wholly of the new world since it came from 
the old, not wholly given to innovation since it 
acknowledges certain fixed beliefs.’”” This logic 
must further embody certain values which Ameri- 
can life predicates, namely, cooperation without 


uniformity, and “‘agreement on level of operation | 


without the necessity of agreement on ultimates.”’ 

The ideal of unity in democratic society must 
be implemented by intellectual unity. For de- 
mocracy is peculiarly dependent on a common 
view on life and on the integrative work of the 
schools. This is the basic theme of the Harvard 
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Report. But how is unity in the educational 
system to be achieved? What method or sub- 
stance gives meaning and coherence to all parts 
of the curriculum? By what fields of study can 
the proper traits of mind and character be devel- 
oped? Here one meets a multitude of conflicting 
solutions. There are those who insist that 
religion is the source of intellectual unity. Others 
seek the solution in the tradition of western 
culture as embodied in the great writers of the 
European and American past. A third solution 
is the functional approach. It casts off the formal 
divisions of knowledge and tries to organize 
knowledge around actual problems of contempo- 
rary life. Finally, the pragmatist solution sees 
in science and the scientific outlook this saving 
unity, urging that what is common to modern 
knowledge is not so much any over-all scheme as 
a habit of meeting problems in a detached experi- 
mental, observing spirit. Is the concept of 
education to be torn asunder in these divisive 
ways? 


Il. THE NATURE OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


The line of reasoning in the Harvard Report 
thus far,-may be put as follows. American 
education, or, more broadly our culture, is at 
present a centrifugal one “in extreme need of 
unifying forces.” In the tension between the 
opposite forces of heritage and change, between 
those who view education as committed to the 
past and those who view education as committed 
to change and innovations, there lies a dichotomy 
which threatens “‘to cut us off from the past and 
therefore from one another.” What is wanted, 
then, is general education representing in all 
its forms ‘‘the common knowledge and the common 
values on which a free society depends.” But 
knowledge is “dangerous” and “‘illiberal” if it 
does not embrace as fully as possible ‘‘the main- 
springs of our culture.” For example, education 
though compatible with religious values, ‘‘can not 
be safely left to those who see our culture solely 
through the eyes of formal religion.” Neither 
is this culture wholly reflected in any one list 
of great books, which, important as they may be 
in setting forth standards, ‘necessarily neglect 
the relevance of these standards to the present.” 
But equally suspicious are those empiricists who 
believe the truth is to be found only in experiment, 
“a position that finally implies the denial of any 
stable truth.” The main task of education is, 
rather “to interpret both the common sphere of 


truth and the specific avenues of growth and 
change.” The traditional heritage is the source 
of the first, and science the vehicle of the second. 
These two contrasting but complementary forces 
in our culture are the coordinates upon which 
and by which the character of education is to be 
tested. Education must be as it were at once 
vertical in the sense of uniting us with the past 
and horizontal in the sense of being relevant to 
the present. 

Why has this concern for intellectual unity 
and social integration become so strong of late? 
Why is the question of education in a common 
heritage and common citizenship so persistent? 
The following factors stand out. In the first 
place, the war, and now the winning of the peace, 
have made ideological unity very real and urgent. 
It is now clear to all that democracy cannot be 
taken for granted, that it cannot be regarded as 
something already attained and to be passed on. 
That democracy depends peculiarly on the work 
of the schools is of course not new. The prewar 
controversy between the traditionalists and the 
progresssives focused attention on the intimate 
connection between education and a democratic 
social order. But the implications of this inter- 
dependence was not fully recognized until the 
threat of totalitarianism before and during the 
war. Today, we know that educational objectives 
cannot exist apart from the kind of society to 
which America is committed. And the educa- 
tional problem today is not so much how to teach 
but what to teach. 

In the second place, the serious conflict between 
capital and labor has made the need for unity 
more explicit and real. Democracy implies 
fraternity and cooperation. Can the ideological 
ties which bind Americans transcend the class 
struggles? 

In the third place, there is a growing concern 
over the effect of science, technology, and speciali- 
zation on social cohesion and stability. This 
is a recurrent theme in the Harvard Report. A 
technological age encourages specialization, divi- 
sion of effort, competitive success, and vocation- 
alism. Therein lies the danger of a split between 
specialized knowledge and humanistic concern 
and welfare. Specialism sponsors the centrifugal 
forces in our society in that it puts a premium on 
individual achievement, diversity of interest, and 
worldly success. The problem is to “humanize” 
science, that is, to make science (technology) 
subservient to proper social ends. While the 
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structure of theoretical science may go on without 
a social reference, applied science, i.e. technology, 
always implies the ends which a community 
is concerned to achieve. Isolated from such 
ends, it is a matter of indifference whether the 
disclosures of science are used to sustain life or 
to destroy it; whether scientific inventions and 
techniques are to be exploited for profit or whether 
these are to be used for democratic social ends. 
Hence the idea of a common body of training and 
knowledge. The task of education in liberalism 
is to unify the mental disposition of all members 
of society, so that every one irrespective of his 
bent will owe a duty “to his general sharing in 
the culture and to his membership in society.” 

Finally, the demand for a ‘total’ attitude to 
man and to the world has arisen from the fact that 
“religion is not now, for most colleges a practicable 
source of intellectual unity.”” Less than a century 
ago, the conviction generally prevailed that 
religion gives meaning and ultimate unity to all 
parts of the curriculum, and that it provides both 
the ultimate and immediate standards of life. 
The great expansion of the educational system, 
the profusion of courses, new methods, masses 
of new students and the demands of vocationalism 
seem to have absorbed the energies of schools 
and colleges. In recent times the question of 
replacing the unity which the foregoing factors 
have helped to destroy has become insistent. 
“Unless (the mandate to the Harvard Committee 
reads) the educational process includes some 
continuing contacts with those fields in which 
value judgments are of prime importance, it 
must fall short of the ideal. The student must 
be concerned, in part at least, with the words 
‘right’ and ‘wrong’ in both the ethical and the 
mathematical sense.”” The problem, then, is to 
safeguard the ethical idea in the western religious 
tradition in an age when sectarian teaching in 
most schools has become impracticable. 

What, then, is the scheme of education which 
follows from these premises? What fields of 
study represent a common discipline or can give 
anything like a unified view of life? General 
education (i.e. liberal education for all) is a 
scheme of relationships between courses in the 
three areas of knowledge; natural sciences (man’s 
corporate life) and humanities (ideals and in- 
spirations). Each of these areas has a unique 
contribution to make to general education, both 
from the standpoint of content (subject matter) 
and form (method and outlook). The method 
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of science as the method of getting knowledge 
is “both the outcome and source of the habit of 
forming objective disinterested judgments based 
upon exact evidence.” But science according 
to the Harvard view, has its own limitations. 
Science as a method of inquiry involves “highly 
restricted aspects of reality.”” Science is pre- 
pared to deal only with those aspects of reality 
which lend themselves to its methods of exact 
observation and measurement. The natural 
sciences are value free. By this is meant that 
science deals only with naked facts. Science is 
tentative, changing, dynamic and hence lacks, 
according to the Harvard Report, the framework 
of permanent direction. 

On the other hand, the humanities “explore 
and exhibit the realm of value.”’ They point to 
both moral and aesthetic values. The humanities 
are based on value judgments; they embody 
presuppositions which are not subject to scientific 
proof and for which an exact standard of measure- 
ment does not exist. 

Finally, the social sciences are defined as 
combining the method of natural science and of 
the humanities. The social scientist may employ 
the method of collecting data, forming hypotheses, 
and testing these in action, but such findings 
can have meaning only in the light of our value 
judgments, i.e. with the need of an insight into 
the kinds of truth with which such facts deal. 
The natural scientist studies facts in abstraction 
from values, but the function of the social scientist 
is interpretative. Thus an historian or social 
scientist is not merely interested in human past 
and human institutions as facts, but also “as 
the attempted embodiments of the good life 
in its various phases.’”’ From this point of view 
the object of social science would be to bring 
together both norms and actualities. 

The basic idea underlying the Harvard con- 
ception of general education is that there is a 
mutual relationship among the humanities, social 
sciences, and natural sciences, “however great 
may be the aptitudes and opportunities which 
each singly possesses.”” They identify science 
with change and innovation, and the humanities 
with permanence and stability. In general 
education, the immediate and instrumental values 
of science and the intrinsic and ultimate values 
in the humanities will achieve an ideal balance. 

The Harvard Report is an effort to mitigate 
the current conflict in social and educational 
philosophy. The Committee rejects the views 
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of pragmatism which would base the social sciences 
on the same procedures as the natural sciences. 
This, in the view of the Harvard educators, would 
reduce social life to mechanistic and quantitative 
terms. Nor would they pattern natural science 
after the social sciences; for this would make 
physical science teleological. But they are equally 
critical of the “Great Books” theory which would 
depreciate science into a mere convention. 
Science, the Harvard educators hold, gives us an 
insight into reality. Their own modest evaluation 
aptly characterizes their efforts. They say: 
“An extreme and one-sided view easily calls 
attention to itself and gains fervent adherents; 
but a balanced view is apt to be less striking. 
Reasonableness does not lead to exciting con- 
clusions because it aims to do justice to the whole 
truth in all its shadings. By the same token 
reasonableness may legitimately hope to attain 
at least part of the truth.” 


Tue Wispom TreEE. By Emma Hawkridge. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1945. 486 pp. $3.50. 
CurisTIAN Benavior. By C. S. Lewis. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1944. 70 pp. $1.00. 


The Wisdom Tree is an honest, factual, and im- 
pressive survey of the major religious faiths. The 
book found its start in an attempt to tell a twelve- 
year old boy the story of the beginnings of the 
earth’s great religious systems and grew, as he grew, 
until it went far beyond its first difficult task to the 
even more ambitious effort to trace for the adult 
reader the human quest for emotional security 
through a faith that could thrust itself beyond the 
frontier of human knowledge. The story is a pa- 
thetic tale of a “yearning after God” by those so 
“shut in by fear” as to find everywhere “‘trust in 
signs and omens” until the “sad after-time” brought 
doubt. The Wisdom Tree is well-fruited by wide 
reading and the vast gathering of a discerning, schol- 
arlymind. Although obviously impartial, in such a 
spatial panorama of human experience there are un- 
doubtedly details that would be differently stated 
or interpreted by specialists through whose field of 
knowledge theportrayal passes. Thereviewer, with 
a moremodest insight, represents the general reader 
who will welcome this book for its quantity of in- 
formation, its catholic spirit,and its sympathy with 
the human searching for spiritual confidence. 
Nothing seems more certain to the reviewer than 
that man’smind and outward life are out of balance 
and that science, which has worked so magnifi- 
cently for the latter, must for the safety of even the 
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material wealth it has created explore and under- 
stand the former, and provide man a reasonable 
basis for his emotional need and well-being (p. 481). 
Then the record of religious striving will have a 
different meaning and we shall see that racial 
wisdom concerning human emotions was an ap- 
proximation of truths which, cleared of archaic 
habit in their religious contexts (p. 486), “grow too 
great 


For narrow needs of right and wrong which fade 

Before the unmeasured thirst for good; while fear 

Rises within them ever more and more” 
(Paracelsus) 


Christian Behavior is a very practical and a very 
modern application of Christian principles adapted 
to broadcast talks which were originally given over 
the British Boadcasting System. In secular 
words it is propaganda, although of a righteous 
sort, and in theological terminology would be 
given the more dignified description of Christian 
apologetics. As the reader should expect, the 
author depends in part for the gaining and holding 
of his audience upon the unexpected form of his 
assertions, the dramatic appeal which is so well 
illustrated by the sermons of Laurence Sterne 
and at times by those of the American preacher, 
Charles Parkhurst. It is interesting to wonder 
how the apostle Paul would react to this attempt 
to adjust Christian faith and practices to the con- 
ditions of contemporary western culture. The 
following brief statements, both drawn from the 
chapter on sexual morality, the most controversial 
perhaps of all the discussions, give the flavor of 
the book. 

“The biological purpose of sex is children, just 
as the biological purpose of eating is to repair the 
body. Now if we eat whenever we feel inclined 
and just as much as we want, it’s quite true that 
most of us will eat too much: but not terrifically 
too much.” “The appetite goes a little beyond 
its biological purpose, but not enormously. But 
if a healthy young man indulged his sexual appe- 
tite whenever he felt inclined, and if each act 
produced a baby, then in ten years he might 
easily populate a small village.” 

“Tf anyone thinks that Christians regard un- 
chastity as the great vice, he is quite wrong. The 
sins of the flesh are bad, but they are the least bad 
of all sins. All the worst pleasures are purely 
spiritual.” 

ERNEST R. GROVES 


University of North Carolina 
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Tue Art or Bumpmc Ciries. By Camillo Sitte 
(translated by Charles T. Stewart). New York: 
Reinhold Publishing Corporation, 1945. 128 pp. 
$6.00. 


This translation of Sitte’s classic work has long 
been needed. First published in 1889, followed 
by at least four editions, previously translated 
into French and Spanish, the book is of first rate 
importance in the literature of city planning and 
civic art. Its aesthetic emphases, functionally 
oriented, combined with highly suggestive socio- 
logical apercus give it a special significance. It 
is the kind of book modern planners should read 
as a balance against too much technique, adminis- 
trative routine, promotion, and statistics in their 
thinking. It is also the kind of book urban soci- 
ologists and economists should read lest they come 
to disregard aesthetic values as they, with justi- 
fication, de-emphasize the role of the designer in the 
planning process. A straight social engineer city 
philosophy seems as undesirable as the presently 
influential “modern engineer city philosophy,” 
as Robert Walker calls it in his excellent introduc- 
tory chapter. 

Quoting from Mr. Stewart’s facile but faithful 
translation, Sitte declared as a basic tenet, 


It must be remembered that art has a legitimate and 
vital place in civic arrangement, for it is this kind of 
art alone that daily and hourly influences the great mass 
of the people. ...Public planning authorities should 
take this factor into careful consideration and, as far as 
is possible, harmonize the essential old principles with 
present day necessities (p. 73). 


The old principles, he maintained, are to be found 
in classic, Renaissance, and even Baroque cities, 
in their groups of public buildings; their plazas, 
streets, and parks properly relating open space to 
built up areas. Sitte’s vigorous criticism of plan- 
ning (or lack of it) in his own time are just as per- 
tinent today: rectangular and radial systems, 
colossal dimensions, dreary rows of houses, monot- 
onous windows, tiresome blocks, little civic en- 
thusiasm. While Sitte would applaud our Green- 
belt, Radburn, La Jolla, our town squares and 
commons, the civic centers of San Francisco, 
Cleveland, Denver, his disappointments with 
“Main Street,” Chicago back of the lake front, St. 
Louis, Indianapolis, and the rest would be great. 
He would observe that our more distinctive cities 
(Boston, Charleston, New Orleans, for example) 
are distinguished precisely by their Renaissance 
features. 


Sitte was clearly opposed to sentimentalism 
and fruitless imitation of the old forms. ‘‘Decora- 
tive construction,” he wrote, “without vital 
function is but temporary and of questionable 
value. Time makes inexorable changes in com- 
munity life, and these changes alter the original 
significance of architectural forms” (p. 69). Al- 
though he does not emphasize the pervasive im- 
pact of industrialism, he saw full well the conflict 
between “the utilitarian and the beautiful,” 
the influences of modern communication, plumb- 
ing, population increase and concentration with 
resultant high land values. He also recognized 
symbolism as a focus and factor in “civic pride,” 
and called for public competition in design. Plan- 
ning, he felt, should never be undertaken without a 
definite building program; without estimates of 
future population growth over a fifty year period; 
or without studies of types of buildings needed, 
including “... desirable location for dwellings, 
large homes, commercial buildings, and factories 
for the purposes of either grouping similar types of 
structures or for planning mixed uses” (p. 85). 

There are certain weaknesses in the work. For 
example, personality and the individual are neg- 
lected as ‘“‘civic enthusiasm,” “civic pride,” “local 
patriotism and fondness for home” are considered 
in a fashion which is almost statist. Notions 
such as the following are a little disturbing. 


In work areas of the community, the city would 
display its working clothes, but the principal streets 
and plazas could be arrayed in their best for sunshine 
to the stimulation and pleasure of those who use them. 
Thus these outstanding streets and plazas could serve 
to foster civic pride and fire the ambition of maturing 
youth (p. 59). 


One recalls Mumford’s brilliant criticism of “Pa- 
rade”’ with its militarist functions in The Culture of 
Cities. However, we cannot legitimately expect 
the things of Sitte that we do of a contemporary 
writing nearly half a century later. And the weak- 
nesses of omission, emphasis, intellectual period 
do not mar the greatness of ideas to which the dis- 
tinguished Eliel Saarinen pays tribute in his pref- 
atory note. 
N. J. DEMERATH 


University of North Carolina 


An Intrropuction To PaysicaL ANTHROPOLOGY. By 
M. F. Ashley Montagu. Springfield, Illinois: 
Charles C. Thomas, 1945. 326 pp. $4.00. 
There has long been a need for a comprehensive 

presentation of the problems and findings of physi- 
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cal anthropology. Doctor Ashley Montagu’s 
An Introduction to Physical Anthropology fills the 
need. It not only discusses physical anthropology, 
the biology of man, in the light of the latest find- 
ings of the science, but it also relates these findings 
to the interests of sociologists, psychologists, and 
historians. In fact, students of the social sciences 
who read this little work will see the importance 
of an understanding of the range of man’s biologi- 
cal limitations; historians will be fascinated by the 
interpretation of the antiquity of man’s psycho- 
logical capacities. The book is indeed an intro- 
duction to the science, for it will stimulate further 
reading in a field which has too often been thought 
of as a safe academic retreat from the world of 
significant problems. 

Dr. Ashley Montagu, who has long been active 
in the study of all phases of physical anthropology, 
as associate professor of anatomy at Hahnemann 
Medical College, and as visiting lecturer in the 
Department of Sociology at Harvard University, 
is especially interested in the relatonship of his 
own to the cognate sciences. He is well equipped 
to cover the whole range of physica] anthropology. 
His book contains a general description of the 
scope of the science, followed by chapters on the 
characteristics of the primates and their evolution; 
the origin and evolution of man; the mechanism 
of ethnic group differentiation, and the divisions 
of these ethnic groups or race (the author attempts 
to avoid use of the word “race” because it is so 
difficult to re-define it satisfactorily); the relation 
of body, mind and culture; the relative influence 
of heredity and environment on man; and a 
synopsis of methods of measuring and observing 
living people. The critical bibliographies which 
follow each chapter are very helpful and should 
lead the beginner on to further studies. 

- The general reader who wishes to know the an- 
swer of science to prejudiced and mistaken current 
statements on the subject of race will find here 
a discussion of such subjects as race origins, race 
crossings, “blood” as a carrier of character, and 
the like, which is both authoritative and easy to 
read. He suggests that the diversity of talents— 
and of course also of defects—may be greatest 
in the offspring of mixed marriages because, 
although each individual inherits only the normal 
number of characteristics and predispositions, 
such a group as a whole has a much wider range of 
physical traits. How this inheritance operates, a 
subject on which there is much confusion among 


laymen, is explained with the aid of concrete 
examples. 

Anthropologists will particularly welcome Dr. 
Ashley Montagu’s summarization of the course of 
human evolution in the light of recent discoveries. 
However, here as elsewhere, each scholar will find 
points of difference with the interpretation pre- 
sented. The author does not always distinguish 
between accepted opinion and his own beliefs on 
still controversial questions. Fortunately, in 
these latter instances he has usually been able to 
present a convincing argument for the views he 
espouses. 

Doctor Ashley Montagu undoubtedly would 
have corrected such minor errors as inevitably 
creep into a work of this scope had he had more 
time. Likewise, the attempt to make the work 
so inclusive has led to 2 somewhat uneven quality. 
Thus the section on the infra-human primates 
frequently ignores the most up-to-date accounts 
in the enormous literature on the subject. That 
there is also some lack of integration between the 
various chapters reflects the lack of a unified ap- 
proach on the part of contemporary anthropolo- 
gists. After ably arguing for a genitic view of 
man’s variability, the author proceeds to a detailed 
classification of the races which follows the con- 
ventional descriptive methods. So also in the 
matter of measurements: the author describes the 
utilization of genetic traits in anthropological 
analysis and seems to lack confidence in measure- 
ments as a Clue to racial origin; but in an appendix 
he describes methods of taking measurements 
which he nowhere relates to the method which he 
advocates, the study of purely genetic traits. 

In spite of some shortcomings, which undoubt- 
edly will be removed in subsequent editions, the 
book is a stimulating introduction to the interest- 
ing and complex field of physical anthropology. 
It has the advantage of being brief and readable. 
It is a book that will be read with interest by 
social scientists, biologists, physicians, and general 
readers. It should stimulate in them a curiosity 
about the place of man as a biological entity. 

GABRIEL W. LASKER 


Wayne University College of Medicine 


Brazit: PeopLE AND InstTituTIons. By T. Lynn 
Smith. Baton Rouge: Lousiana State University 
Press, 1946. 843 pp. $6.50. 


Brazil, which comprises one-third of the area of 
Latin America but speaks Portuguese, is little 
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understood in the United States and often confused 
with the Spanish-speaking republics to the south 
of us. Its area is slightly greater than that of the 
continental United States, and it has the second 
largest population of the Hemisphere. This book 
is an attempt to bring together the material con- 
cerning this huge hemispheric neighbor and to 
analyse it in terms familiar particularly to those 
interested in population, land use, and rural 
sociology. It is the first systematic compilation 
and interpretation of Brazilian material in English 
and, on the whole, is highly successful. 

The substance of the book is divided into five 
parts. First is the part dealing with cultural 
diversity, particularly in agricultural techniques, 
with a criticism of the widespread use of slash- 
and-burn tillage, and a chapter of personal ob- 
servations called “Leaves from my Diary.” The 
author covered most of the major sections of the 
country on quick inspection trips while serving as 
a Rosenwald Fellow in 1939 and during a second 
year (1940-41) while assigned to the United States 
Embassy in Rio de Janeiro. The second part 
deals with an analysis of the Brazilian population. 
Then comes a section on levels and standards of 
living, which is unusually welcome, since there is 
comparatively little published material with 
claims to accuracy on this subject for any part of 
Latin America. Next comes a section on the rela- 
tions of the people to the land, dealing with pat- 
terns of settlement, land policyandsystemsof tenure, 
local groups and colonization. Finally, the author 
deals with institutions: marriage and the family, 
education, religious institutions, and government. 

Even in 843 pages there are a number of things 
which the author does not do and perhaps should 
not be expected to do. The book is mainly a 
compilation, sifting, organization, and interpre- 
tation of materials already published, mostly in 
Portuguese; but it reports no original intensive 
field investigations in cultural patterns or systems 
of interaction. Although the text is heavily 
loaded with statistics, the Brazilian census of 1940 
was not, for the most part, available to the author 
at time of writing, with the result that much of the 
statistical data are badly dated. In some cases, 
the only data at hand had to be taken from the 
census of 1876. This, of course, is no fault of the 
author’s. It does, however, impress the reader 
with the feeling that what is needed, more than the 
tentative mulling over of ancient statistics, are 
some modern collections of statistical information 
and some intensive field studies of patterns of 


living on a Brazil-wide scale. This point, no 
doubt, is one which the author intended. For 
he uses his material with skill, selects most of his 
sources with critical caution, and succeeds in 
providing a background analysis which is of great 
value to Brazilianists, students of Latin America, 
and general rural sociologists. Considering the 
very mixed nature of the culture, the variety of 
races and national origins, the extreme variability 
of the natural landscape, and the uneven quality 
and quantity of documentary data, this is no mean 
feat. ; 

The book will be a source of enlightenment for 
North American students of Brazil and a source 
of inspiration for Professor Smith’s Brazilian 
colleagues in their progressive endeavors to widen 
the scope of social science in their country and to 
establish public policies based upon scientific 
findings. 


Joun GILLIN 


University of North Carolina 


AUSTRALIA: THE NEw Customer. By Howard Daniel 
and Minnie Belle. New York: The Ronald Press 
Company, 1946. 369 pp. $4.50. 


The expanding world economy automatically 
will bring nearer to our horizon the Australian 
continent, the more so, as “‘the large body of 
American service men who served in Australia... 
established the friendliest possible relationship 
with the Australian people.”” Thus, our GI Joes 
have given a truer basis for appraisal of American 
life, than did “too often... the distortions and 
caricatures of Hollywood.” And now, American 
producers more than ever before, looking for new 
outlets abroad will discover the Australian market, 
“perhaps the one most capable of immediate post- 
war development” for a large exchange of goods. 

In spite of being a continent of not more than the 
size of the United States with slightly more popu- 
tion than New York city, Australia offers highly 
favorable prerequisites for increasing the share of 
American-Australian overseas trade. Almost half 
the people are concentrated in five capital cities. 
These city dwellers have habits and tastes much 
more akin to those of Americans than have our 
good neighbors south of the Rio Grande. Even 
before World War II on a per capita basis each 
Australian consumed more of our products than 
did most of the people of Latin American coun- 
tries. Meanwhile increasing industrialization, 
more diversified than heretofore has increased—and 
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will do still more in the future—the amount and the 
value of imports: first of all machinery and tools. 

Australia always prominent in planning by 
government, in accord with labor and manage- 
ment, realistically provides rapid expansion in 
the production of consumer goods, improvement in 
living standards, and at the same time a larger 
population protected probably more than any- 
where else by far-reaching social legislation. 
Australia at present, as it was before the war, is an 
important member of the British Empire. Much, 
however, has happened that has made Australia 
more independent. It now looks not much less 
to Washington than to London with regard to 
foreign policy and direction of overseas trade. 
‘Lend-Lease has tended to draw Australia into 
the orbit of the United States’ economy and trade.” 
Australia has learned that its progress and stability 
are contingent on sound conditions in the rest of 
the world. Reconstruction is no purely domestic 
matter, but a world-wide one. The United States 
is regarded ‘‘as the leader in reorganizing world 
trade along multilateral lines.’ Our steps will 
determine Australia’s future. There are however 
problems Australia has to solve itself. Thus, 
the traditional ‘‘white Australia policy’, for dec- 
ades a barrier to any mass immigration, needs 
revision not less than the migration policy in 
general. I have called it in one of my books on 
Australia ‘‘the cake theory” based on the wrong 
opinion that the less people on the continent, 
the larger the piece of it each inhabitant will be 
able to enjoy. 

All the general excellent background information 
is to be found in the first eight chapters, part one, 
of the book. The following twenty chapters, 
the second part, contain detailed attention to the 
various industries, transportation, public utilities, 
etc. The last chapter offers a fine summary of 
Australia as a postwar market. In almost all 
chapters the sociologist will be able to find what 
might be of special interest to him. 

The two authors represent a very good com- 
bination. The one, an Australian with world- 
wide experiences, the other an American with 
special knowledge of international economic 
relations, both former members of the staff of 
the Commonwealth of Australia War Supplies 
Procurement in Washington for three years. 

The book should be read not only by American 
business men, to whom it is addressed especially. 
Even many a scholar will be glad to discover 


facts and problems not too familiar to him from 
an objective viewpoint. 
ALFRED MANES 


Indiana University 


THe GOVERNING OF MEN. By Alexander H. Leighton. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1945. 404 
pp. $3.75. 


There are books without number dealing with 
administration—in commerce, production, edu- 
cation, social work, government, to mention only 
those that immediately come to mind—but few, 
if any, that analyze administrative process as 
effectively as Leighton’s volume. Based on the 
operation of the Japanese Relocation Center at 
Poston, Arizona, Leighton’s report is a case study 
that traces process and leads to sound conclusions 
and useful recommendations. It deals with situa- 
tions in which individuals and groups are living 
and working under stress, but the lessons so 
derived have validity wherever people are in 
association. 

The Poston Center was administered by the U. S. 
Indian Service under policies determined by the 
War Relocation Authority. Its staff was com- 
posed of those who are described as the stereotype- 
minded and the people-minded. The evacuees 
were there against their will. The Army was close 
at hand. There were not only the usual diffi- 
culties of any nine thousand people obliged to 
live together, but those others that are added to 
and accentuated by war, uprooting, disruption 
of family life, and disregard of systems of belief 
and social organization. 

The day by day instances, ranging from the 
inevitable gripe about food to the threat of an 
evacuee strike, provided the staff with countless 
opportunities for good or bad administration. 
Leighton analyzes well the range of reactions of 
people under stress: cooperation, withdrawal, 
aggression. Likewise his analysis of the reactions 
of administrators under stress: ignore until op- 
portunity for taking effective action is past, 
concentrate on one or two types of stress and ignore 
others, recognize stress but proceed as if it did not 
exist. 

The contribution of Leighton, by profession a 
psychiatrist, and his research staff of anthropolo- 
gists and practical community organization spe- 
cialists consists of bringing the wealth of knowledge 
from other fields and tracing it through the pro- 
cess of administering the Relocation services. 
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Administration as thus analyzed demands every 
knowledge, every skill, and every resource. As 
Leighton at one point phrases it, “Every adminis- 
trator must be prepared when the time comes to 
back himself against the world, and, if necessary, 
take the consequence of losing. It is no field 
for the faint of heart.” 

Leighton’s volume has more insight and wisdom 
about people (the basic in administration) than 
a shelf of books on principles of administration. 
His volume has utility for all administrators and 
teachers of administrators, for judges and wardens, 
for politicians and generals, for the plant manager 
and the labor leader; in short, its value reaches 
to those in positions of leadership, responsibility, 
and authority. 

ArTHurR E. FINK 


University of North Carolina 


Necro Lasor: A NATIONAL ProBLeEM. By Robert 
C. Weaver. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, 1946. 329 pp. $3.00. 

THe BroTHERHOOD OF SLEEPING CAR Porters. Its 
Oricin AND DeveLtopment. By Brailsford R. 
Brazeal. New York and London: Harper & 
Brothers 1946. 258 pp. $3.00. 


In an increasingly administered society one of 
the most interesting points for its study is the 
frontier at which the forces of the market and of 
social habit give way to organization and volun- 
tary directive control. One such frontier is 
Negro employment. These two books concern 
themselves with what goes on at this frontier. 

Weaver brings out mainly the effect of the war. 
Those who in the defense period before hostilities 
had the task of making ready for maximum use of 
manpower foresaw the demands that total war 
would make on strength and skill and tried to 
prepare. Success was meager. Through ad- 
ministrative inertia, national, State, and local, 
little was accomplished in the way of teaching the 
to-be-needed skill to Negro labor. A few in- 
dustries, such as shipbuilding and construction, 
brough in more Negroes, but the great flow of 
Negroes into war work did not come until many 
months after Pearl Harbor. 

In the end over a million Negroes took civilian 
jobs and in thousands of industrial plants got into 
the better grades of work which had been denied 
them before. Weaver tells the story of this 
change. His figures and his general story cover 
the whole field, but he goes most carefully into 


aircraft manufacture, shipbuilding, and street 
transportation. He works out also the role of 
Government through the successive agencies that 
became the FEPC; through efforts at trade educa- 
tion; and the helps and hindrances of management 
and of organized labor. He concludes that where 
manpower is needed, local habits of discrimination 
yield readily to firmness on the part of either Gov- 
ernment, management or labor; but timidity on the 
part of any of these agencies yields bitterness, 
dispute and delay. 

For the postwar period the picture is not bright. 
The great Negro gains were in industries which 
have already been cut back sharply, and the usual 
story comes on of dropping the last to be hired. 
Still, the lesson survives that clear purpose and 
intelligent foreseeing action by public and private 
agencies that administer employment can greatly 
speed integration. 

Brazeal’s is a fascinating story. Here was a 
subservient job, staffed entirely by Negroes, per- 
formed for a company which accepted modern 
ideas of labor management with outstanding re- 
luctance. When the porters began to organize 
twenty years ago, they were up against race prej- 
udice, the jealousy of white craft unions which 
claimed, but never exercised, jurisdiction over 
them, a company union, and a hardboiled em- 
ployer. They even had to do quite a lot of scrap- 
ping within their own race. Several leading Negro 
newspapers fought the Brotherhood. Various 
public characters among the Negro citizen body 
were trotted out to denounce the ingratitude of 
Negro workers for asking more from the hand that 
fed them. Brazeal clearly feels that the company 
footed the bill for these Uncle Tom efforts. For 
ten years Pullman refused to deal with the Brother- 
hood. The union grew from under 2,000 members 
to 4,600 by 1928, but by 1933 it had almost raveled 
out. Membership was 658. The New Deal and 
the new administration of the Railway Labor Act 
opened the gates. Pullman signed in 1937. Then 
the union was 6,000 strong, and it has since 
achieved almost complete organization of the job. 

This is as good a case history as is to be found of 
the delays and obstruction which unwilling man- 
agement can place in the way of self-organization 
of its employees. The book also reviews the inter- 
esting and difficult position which the Brotherhood 
has had inside the AFL. Lastly, he discusses the 
administration of seniority and wages, and the 
intricacies of lay-overs and rest periods and ter- 
minal waiting time. You get a good whiff of the 
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fresh air that democratic organization blows into a 
bargaining relationship which had been onesided 
before. 

GEORGE S. MITCHELL 


Southern Regional Council 


BREAKING THE Burmpinc Biocxape. By Robert 
Lasch. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1946. 316 pp. $3.00. 


U. S. social scientists today are displaying more 
interest in housing and community development 
than ever before. More courses are offered, more 
research is under way. This is as it should be in 
view of the profound importance of these matters 
in our national life as well as in our scientific de- 
velopment. There is a noticeable lag, however, 
between the knowledge and policy thinking of 
housing specialists, planners, executives, and jour- 
nalists like Robert Lasch on the one hand; and 
what most of the professors are teaching and study- 
ing on the other. We are behind in both theoreti- 
cal and applied matters. To catch up, to assume 
intellectual leadership, we must place housing and 
community development in an inclusive context— 
urbanism, industrialism, community, neighborhood 
—and recognize the meaninglessness of the con- 
troversy over public or private enterprise. We 
should learn to synthesize our perspectives as 
specialists, and draw upon our general knowledge 
of social organization, social change and social 
control, land and public utility economics, govern- 
ment and public administration, personality-in- 
culture. We should become as familiar with the 
wartime and current activities of the National 
Housing Agency, the testimony and lobbying in 
connection with the Wagner-Ellender-Taft Hous- 
ing Bill, the economic effects of urban blight, the 
organization and operation of the U. S. housebuild- 
ing industry as many of us have been with the 
“evils” of slums and the history of public housing. 
Mr. Lasch’s book will prove useful to those acade- 
micians who want to catch up or who find them- 
selves scheduled to teach a housing course for the 
first time, and heretofore have done little more 
than read about housing in the newspapers. The 
book is a lucid, accurate introduction to the facts 
and thinking which promise to give us better com- 
munities and better housing—eventually! 

Lasch is a Chicago newspaperman and one-time 
Littauer Fellow of Harvard. His housing philoso- 
phy and approach come from Beveridge (policy of 
the social minimum), Keynes and Hansen (com- 


pensatory economy), and the doctrine of the 
“Middle Way” (mixed public and private enter- 
prise). His facts are taken principally from the 
Twentieth Century Fund’s American Housing, the 
testimony before the Taft Subcommittee on Hous- 
ing and Urban Redevelopment, and certain NRPB 
Reports. He recognizes that the initiative for a 
broad housing program must come from “the 
people,” and urges a crusade enlisting neighbor- 
hood groups, citizens’ committees, city councils, 
and planning boards. He warns against another 
boom-and-bust cycle, already far advanced, much 
to the disappointment of Wilson Wyatt and the 
veterans and much to the satisfaction of specula- 
tive builders and realtors. Maybe the silver 
lining to this otherwise black cloud will prove to be 
the crusade Mr. Lasch calls for. Maybe social 
scientists should put across Mr. Lasch’s arguments 
to the future real estate operators, land owners, 
builders, family heads, and taxpayers now in 
school. 
N. J. DeEmeratH 


University of North Carolina 


PROPAGANDA, COMMUNICATION, AND PuBLic OPINION. 
By Bruce Lannes Smith, Harold D. Lasswell, and 
Ralph D. Casey. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1946. 435 pp. $5.00. 


This is a reference guide introduced by four es- 
says on the Science of Mass Communication, their 
motif being the safeguarding of “humane values.” 
In 1935 Propaganda and Promotional Activities: 
An Annotated Bibliography of 4,500 titles came 
from the same authors. The present volume with 
more than 2,600 additional titles is a continuation 
of the earlier compilation. Titles are classified as 
to propaganda strategy, technique, symbols, pro- 
motional groups, response, measurement, control, 
and censorship. Representative of the whole 
field of public opinion analysis, 150 titles are 
starred as outstanding. The book is well arranged, 
splendidly indexed. 

Casey’s chapter on channels of communication 
mentions the press of the 1930’s, in contrast to the 
yellow journalism of the 1890’s, as sober, intelli- 
gent, and democratic. ‘Newspapers and periodi- 
cals of today remain the journals of the average 
man, and the radio and motion picture direct their 
appeal to mass constituencies.” Yet, today 
standardization, urbanization, and consolidation 
are the outcome of our material advance. Press, 
radio, movies, and book clubs: we live amid chains 
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and networks in a highly colored dynamic complex 
of technicways. 

In aiming toward what makes the arch propa- 
gandist ‘‘tick,”” Smith considers in a well-docu- 
mented essay the origin, development, and skills of 
specialists in propaganda. “The top political 
leaders are generally the men who have the most to 
say in whatever our society does. They are spe- 
cialists. Naked power and carefully cultivated 
fame are their deepest preoccupations . . .”’ (p. 34). 
He gives tabular analysis to the heads of states and 
their propaganda ministers for the major nations 
in World War II: occupational strata and income, 
education, psycho-somatic traits, and so on. 
“Humane values” are threatened by monopolism. 
He points out that with all their faults in the 
United States, radio, newspaper, motion picture, 
and political party are relatively free from monopo- 
lism and that the least monopolized of all the 
channels is the school. His chapter closes on an 
alarm note about various kinds of monopolies and 
the propaganda specialist who so easily is possessed 
by delusions of omnipotence. 

Lasswell’s two chapters are descriptive of the 
contents and effects of communications, a weighty 
psychological discussion involving numerous angles 
of stimulus and response, environment and predis- 
position. “Unless the stream of mass political 
communication can be made to provide all the 
symbols, facts, and interpretations that are needed 
for rational, concerted, and humane policy, man- 
kind will continue to veer between periods of 
enormous promise and experience of crushing 
catastrophe”’ (p. 74). Audience response is classi- 
fied into attention, comprehension, enjoyment, 
evaluation, and action. Who can quarrel with his 
emphasis that the most serious difficulty to be over- 
come in the developing science of communication is 
this: Words and gestures may have many mean- 
ings that do not “stay put”? As he indicates, this 
makes the part of the social scientist one of exceed- 
ing difficulty. He believes, however, that while a 
completely unified terminology is unlikely among 
theorists of communication, there is probability 
that “specialists can learn to translate among the 
principal vocabularies.” 

Here is a deep toned warning that the safety of 
“humane society” depends upon the breaking of 
monopolies of every description. By their very 
nature they nourish propaganda, for between 
monopoly and propaganda there is reciprocal cause 
and effect. Uncommon efforts by civilization’s 
leaders are called for to reach the common people 
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with information that will motivate into the way 
of democratic salvation. It is a timely book, con- 
cretely valuable for teachers, preachers, and-states- 
men who see down the road where time is running 
out in the race between education and catastrophe. 
Lee M. Brooks 


University of North Carolina 


PALESTINE, PROBLEM AND PromisE. AN ECONOMIC 
Stupy. By Robert R. Nathan, Oscar Gass, and 
Daniel Creamer. Washington, D. ©.: Public Af- 
fairs Press, American Council on Public Affairs, 
1946. 675 pp. $5.00. 


Next to the report of the Royal Commission of 
1937 (Peel Report), Robert R. Nathan’s study 
must be regarded as the most objective and au- 
thoritative source of information to date on the 
much-contended problem of Palestine and the 
Jewish settlement in Palestine. As the former 
director of the National Income Division of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce and as chairman 
of the Central Planning Division of the War Pro- 
duction Board, Robert R. Nathan seemed to be 
well equipped for the work; his associates were 
likewise experienced economists. The study was 
undertaken under the auspices of the American 
Palestine Institute, a non-partisan research organi- 
zation, and financed by a number of personalities 
with quite divergent political views. While some 
contributors have been associated with the Jewish 
Agency for Palestine and the Zionist Organization 
of America, others have been with non-Zionist 
groups, such as the American Jewish Committee 
and the American Council for Judaism, still others 
with economic bodies interested in the develop- 
ment of the Near East. The idea was to arrive at 
an impartial appraisal of the economic potentiali- 
ties of Palestine—under the assumption that fur- 
ther Jewish immigration was both necessary and 
desirable if it could take place within the absorptive 
capacity of the country. 

This is to say that, while the Peel Report is all- 
inclusive, the present study is confined to a purely 
economic survey. The contents are presented in 
four parts and in an appendix containing notes, 
acknowledgments, and index. Among the four 
parts, the last one (Palestine in the Next Decade) 
offers the conclusions of the study, although a good 
summary of the conclusions is briefly indicated in 
Part I. A general introduction, mainly historical 
in nature, is contained in Part II (Perspectives in 
Time and Space). This leaves Part III (Palestine 
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Today) as the principal residuum of the actual 
research which has been done for the study. There 
are chapters, organized around numerous statistical 
tables, on land, people, national income, water, 
fuel and power, agriculture, manufactures, housing 
and construction, transport, trade and services, 
labor organization and enterprise, money and bank- 
ing, public finance, and international economic 
relations. Part IV follows with an estimate of the 
immigration potential and an outline of the possible 
economic development in the next decade. 

Many legends about the impossibility or the 
narrow limits of economic progress in Palestine are 
dispeHed by Mr. Nathan’s and his collaborators’ 
survey. Yet, it is not feasible, in a brie? review, to 
check the validity of all the factual data, statistical 
and otherwise, which are presented in a study such 
as this. ‘May it suffice to say that most of them 
are-arrived at carefully and critically and hedged 
in by so many if’s and but’s that they seem unas- 
sailable. The author knows that the economic 
development of Palestine depends on numerous 
unpredictable factors, such as the supply of capital, 
the quality and range of entrepreneurial ability, 
the skill and adaptability of the labor force, the 
initiative and effectiveness of Government in 
mobilizing sources for development, the freedom of 
access to foreign markets, the growth of collabora- 
tion between the Jewish and Arab communities, 
the drive of expulsive forces pushing Jews out of 
other countries and the pull of national sympathies 
attracting them to participate in Zionist recon- 
struction. He concludes from the knowledge of 
these limiting factors that a “blue print” of the 
number of Jewish immigrants which Palestine can 
“absorb” is impossible and that only an experi- 
mental approach is in order. Nevertheless, he 
arrives at the judgment that, having regard to the 
character of the immigrants and all the attendant 
circumstances, 615,000 would be a low estimate 
for the next ten years while 1,125,000 would be 
high but not unattainable under very favorable 
circumstances. At the lower limit, Jews would 
constitute only about 43.5 per cent of the total 
population of Palestine in the year 1954, while even 
at the higher limit, they would constitute barely 
51.0 per cent. 

This conclusion, which is now tucked away in a 
small paragraph, is the one which should have been 
underlined either in Mr. Nathan’s or in a supple- 
mentary study because it bears in itself the possi- 
bility of a political program which is capable of 
being backed by the moral and material authority 
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of the United Nations. The problems of Palestine 
are social and political rather than economic in 
nature. It may be admitted that Zionists and non- 
Zionists are most likely to reach an agreement if 
they focus their attention on the economic aspects 
of the problem, but then they ought to know that 
they sidetrack from the major line of approach. It 
is, therefore, regrettable that the sponsors of Mr. 
Nathan’s excellent and well-balanced economic 
study have not also sponsored a study of the ways 
and means by which a satisfactory political ar- 
rangement can be achieved. The complexity of 
such a study should not detract from its necessity. 
WERNER J. CAHNMAN 


National Jewish Welfare Board 


To Wxsom Patestine? By Frank Gervasi, New 
York: D. Appleton Century Company, 1946, 
213 pp. $2.50. 


Mr. Gervasi is a newspaper correspondent with 
much experience in Italy and Palestine since 1939. 
The book is written in journalistic style but yet 
manages to present in brief form a series of cogent 
arguments and pertinent facts. He describes the 
land, the people, the achievements of the Jews in 
Palestine, the Arabs, the importance of the Middle 
East, the political aspirations and machinations of 
the Arab rulers, and the historical background of 
the problem since the Balfour Declaration. This 
book is an excellent description of the problem for 
those who do not have time to read the lengthier 
accounts of the factors involved. Mr. Gervasi 
says he went to Palestine in 1939 a Pro-Arab (p. 4). 
After he studied the problem he finds ‘Certainly 
the Arabs have acase. Butsodothe Jews. The 
British overlords of Palestine have a case, too, and 
I don’t intend to ignore it nor that of the Arabs, 
... The weight of the evidence, however, making 
the proper deductions for my own convictions 
about the Jews’ case, is overwhelmingly in their 
favor” (p. 4). 

No one can fully understand the present situa- 
tion in Palestine unless he is aware of two things. 
First, the terrible contrast between the wealthy 
Arabs and the vast masses of Arabs. “Iraq affords 
a good example of the kind of government Arab 
leaders provide for their people. Iraq is a large 
country with a population of only 3,500,000 people. 
At least 90 percent of them live on a sub-human 
standard. Of these, three-quarters suffer from 
chronic malnutrition and the rest cannot even be 
called under-nourished”’ (p. 141). The upper two 
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percent of the Arabs will never surrender their 
privileges without a fight. By all accounts, the 
Jews in Palestine have done a splendid job in educa- 
tion, health, agriculture, the development of indus- 
try, etc., not merely for themselves but for the 
Arabs as well. This is a potential threat to the 
Arab rulers. 

The second fact is that in the Middle East, 
owned and controlled by these Arab rulers “is con- 
centrated at least two-thirds and possibly three- 
fourths of the world’s ‘free-oil’” (p. 145). This is 
a weapon of tremendous importance and may help 
to explain why the British Labor Government fol- 
lows exactly the same policy in Palestine—despite 
its resolutions before coming into office—as did the 
Tory government, as well as the reluctance of the 
United States to take a definite stand. Great 
Britain owns the entire southern Iran oil area, 56 
percent of the Iraq area and 50 percent of the 
Kuwait region. American interests own 23} per- 
cent of the Iraq area, 50 percent of the Kuwait 
area, all of the Sandi Arabian area. 

With these two facts in mind the statement made 
by Mr. Gervasi, to the effect that the controversy 
in Palestine is political chiefly becomes meaningful 
and significant. The presence of the oil and the 
geographic location of Palestine makes the so- 
called “Palestine problem” a very complex one 
since it involves the interests of the British Empire, 
of Russian needs for oil, of American oil interests, 
of “lifelines” and “gateways” and in general of 
vested interests. 

Certain questions have been definitely settled 
during the course of argument. As Gervasi clearly 
points out, Palestine can support not merely the 
hundred thousand additional Jews (again proposed 
by the most recent committee) but additional mil- 
lions. It is also clear that, despite the propaganda 
of the Arab League, Arabs as well as Jews have 
profited by Jewish immigration into Palestine. 
There are many facts and factors involved of which 
people remain relatively ignorant. With scientific 
farming it is possible to reclaim miles of desert 
where once were fertile fields. Palestine could ab- 
sorb about 4,000,000 Jewish refugees according to 
a survey make by the agronomist, Dr. Walter Clay 
Lowdermilk, but only less than 3,000,000 refugees 
are involved. Gervasi points out that were Pales- 
tine as densely populated as New Jersey it could 
support 22,864,530 people (p. 63). 

The plight of the Jews in Europe is well known. 
It would seem a simple problem to make room for 
them where they want to go. In addition, Gervasi 


argues, their services in the war entitle them to 
some consideration especially in view of the Arabs’ 
support of the Axis cause. The Arab masses can 
and are being stirred wp on the grounds that the 
Jews wish to rule over them. The Jews do not 
want to remain a tolerated permanent minority. 
On this point extremists can and do incite to vio- 
lenc:. So far, except in extreme cases, the Jews 
in Palestine have shown no desire to rule the Arabs, 
but they have indicated that the Arabs and Jews 
are to live together as equal in all respects. On the 
other hand the Jews oppose any plan that will make 
of them a permanent minority. __ 

“To Whom Palestine?” asks Gervasi, and an- 
swers that, on the basis of moral, political, social, 
and economic grounds, it should go to the Jews. 
Whatever may be the arguments, some 2,000,000 
to 4,000,000 Jews in Europe suffer dreadfully. It 
is to be hoped that humanitarian feelings will over- 
come political maneuvering to find a way to get 
these people where they can begin life with some 
hope. 

Louis O. KatTsorr 


University of North Carolina 


GERMANY TrieED Democracy: A Po.iticaL History 
OF THE ReEIcH FROM 1918 To 1933. By S. William 
Halperin. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, 1946. 567 pp. $3.75. 


Although the flow of history is continuous, from 
time to time a segment will be blocked off by events 
in such a way that it assumes an aspect of complete- 
ness. Sucha period is that of the German Repub- 
lic, created by the forces of defeat in the first World 
War and thrown from its infirm foundations 
fourteen years later by the National Socialist 
movement. This effort to create and to maintain 
republican institutions in Germany contains great 
significance for the western world and deserves the 
most faithful depiction and analysis. In the pres- 
ent study, Professor Halperin, turning from his 
previous work in recent Italian history, provides 
an admirable example of the coincidence of skill 
and opportunity. 

With brief attention to the necessary back- 
ground, the author enters into the development of 
German political life from the request for the 
Armistice in 1918 down to the administration of 
the oath of office to Hitler shortly after noon on 
January 30, 1933. Despite the feverish and frag- 
mentary character of this experience an admirable 
clarity is achieved without, at the same time, losing 
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any of the movement and complexity of what may 

be the strangest of all national political experi- 
ments. The sound factual basis of the work is a 
tribute to Professor Halperin’s patience and judg- 
ment, especially when it is recalled that so many 
of the sources of the period are compounds of 
passion and polemics. 

In the matter of interpretation the author has 
not ventured farther than his narrative permits. 
It is perhaps for this reason that the reader is likely 
to wonder whether or not the Weimar Republic 
ever had a clear opportunity to rest itself upon a 
growth of republican sentiment in Germany or was 
it always merely tolerated as the least objectionable 
of possible governments during the immediate 
postwar period? A convincing answer may never 
be possible. Then, too, while the achievements of 
Stresemann are well presented, was he at heart ever 
converted to the Republic? or even to the future 
peace of Europe? The author implies that the 
Republic was viable and that Stresemann was will- 
ing to accept that fact. 

One slight criticism may be raised with reference 
to style. The clarity of language is exceptional 


’ but almost uniformly short sentences in a work of 


this length are tiring. A “change of pace” would 
have added an extra degree of agreeableness to an 
excellent narrative. The weight of virtue, how- 
ever, is so apparent that for many years the present 
work will serve as an example in the field of German 
Republican history. 

James L. GopFREY 


University of North Carolina 


FRANCISCAN EDUCATION AND THE SOCIAL ORDER IN 
Spanish NortH America (1502-1821). By Pius 
Joseph Barth. Chicago: University of Chicago, 
1945. 431 pp. 


Social scientists of varying backgrounds have 
studied the life and work of Francis of Assisi to 
discover his secret of social solidarity. Some have 
not investigated thoroughly and have dubbed him 
an impractical visionary, but the majority have 
concluded that Francis had a theory and a technic 
according to which human beings could replace 
hatred with charity, individualism with solidarity, 
selfishness with generosity. The “Franciscan 
idea”’ is one of gentle peaceful integration rather 
than ruthless totalitarian order. 

In this book Doctor Barth describes one of the 
principal means by which the Franciscan idea was 
brought to the new world. Spanish North Amer- 


ica refers to all that vast territory which the 
Spaniards explored north of the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama. This area includes all of Central America, 
Mexico, Cuba, Haiti, Florida, extending across the 
southern States to California and the southwest. 
Into this area the disciples of Saint Francis brought 
the Christian religion, Spanish culture, and a Euro- 
pean social order. 

The author shows that this was a process of social 
amalgamation and not of social replacement. For 
a long time there was an annual immigration of 
only about fifteen hundred Spaniards, who from 
the very start intermarried with the natives. In 
so far as they could the Franciscan missionaries 
deliberately fostered this policy of racial fusion in 
order to prevent the rigid caste system or the ex- 
termination of the natives, the two expedients that 
seemed to accompany Anglo-Saxon colonization 
everywhere. The Franciscans did not always 
succeed in this policy, as is evidenced by their 
frequent conflict with the Spanish secular au- 
thority. 

The main contribution of this book to the knowl- 
edge of sociological processes is the evidence it 
offers of the merging of two divergent value sys- 
tems. The attitudinal patterns of the natives were 
gradually changed through a system of mass edu- 
cation which was carried on under the assumption 
that social environment and education could be as 
effective on Indian children as they were on Euro- 
pean children. Within a half-century the friars 
were publishing textbooks in Aztec while some of 
their advanced students were doing creditable work 
in the Latin and Spanish languages. 

This work is the product of a competent scholar 
and it presents ample factual data for the author’s 
conclusion that the “‘inter-action of social forces re- 
sulted more often in a Christian-Neo-Spanish 
civilization than in a mere transplantation of the 
Western European social order.” 

Joseru H. Ficurer, S.J. 


Loyola University 


PortoroziA: THE Romance or Evripwes. By 
George Caroussis. New York: The William- 
Frederick Press, 1946. 322 pp. $3.50. 


Ever since, a good many years ago, I enjoyed 
reading some of the dramas of Euripides and most 
of those of Sophocles, I have wanted to see some- 
body study them from the viewpoint of social 
custom and change and from the viewpoint of the 
romance of society. Now comes George Caroussis 
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in Poetopoeia: The Romance of Euripides and does 
exactly this. And in addition to this, the book is 
an excellent study of social history in which the 
picture of ancient times is thrown on the screen of 
modern times. 

Of particular interest to the student of folkways, 
culture, and civilization is Euripides’ version of the 
development of the city civilization from the earlier 
folk culture. He begins by pointing out the ab- 
surdity of the viewpoint that there is no difference 
between the city of his day and the Athens which 
was ruled over by Theseus countless generations 
earlier. He continues: 


So it was, as time went on, that that small tribal 
community of our remote ancestors grew in size and 
took the form of, not exactly a city, but, let us say, a 
town; life became more complicated and, consequently, 
more difficult for its inhabitants. New problems 
arose in the transactions of those men with one another 
and between themselves and those who lived in the 
neighboring towns and villages, which they essayed 
to solve in a more or less crude manner, first by war, 
and, later, by some peaceful means if they could, 
making use of what appeared to them old customs and 
which were supposed to be followed and respected by 
all. Thus began to arise what we call religion, which 
then consisted in the worship of their tribal gods and 
who must have been some of their dead chiefs, whose 
spirits they sought to propitiate with sacrifices when 
they were in distress and prayed to when they needed 
their guidance or help. And here we see the first 
law of those men, which was also religion as it consisted 
in doing nothing that was supposed to displease the 
god or the dead chief and of whose ire they were 
afraid if they violated what appeared to be his decree. 
And it was from this law or religion or both, from 
which all arts originated: architecture, building a 
separate and larger house to hold more men in which 
to worship their gods; sculpture and painting, that is, 
making an image of each god by carving a big piece 
of wood and smearing it with paint to make it look 
like a human being, in front of which they offered their 
sacrifices to him; and finally poetry, which consisted 
at first in reciting the adventures and other achieve- 
ments of the dead chief, exaggerating not a little in 
order to impress their hearers and which no one dared 
to contradict for fear of incurring upon them the 
punishment of the god. And when letters were 
invented and this poetry became more abundant, they 
put it down some way in order to preserve it, polished 
it a little as time went on, till they made it as our late 
master Aeschulus found it. 

Now, as the growth of our city continued, it was 
followed by the increase of all the activities of the 
citizens and by the improvement of all the arts. But 
how can you compare that tribal town built in this 


place so long ago with Athens as we know it today 
and expect that poetry should remain the same? 
For this city is no longer what it used to be, despite 
the fact that it occupies the same place and is connected 
by a series of events with its predecessors but nothing 
more (pp. 81-82). 


Concerning war he quotes Heraclitus as saying 
that: 


War is the father of everything, demolishing old 
things and giving birth to new ones, which was the 
case with our city, too, as we have seen; only, what now 
comes to my mind is, how do we know that the basic 
axiom, “everything is in a state of flux,” does not 
apply to war as well, that we do not have to resort 
to wholesale slaughter in order to aid progress forever? 
That, however, we do not have to think of yet in our 
present state of society, though we may still live to see 
if we cannot settle it in more humane manner (p. 82), 


Of Athens, the cultured democracy, he writes: 


These men, then, introduced the new enlightenment 
in Athens and raised the Athenians to the highest 
intellectual level in all Greece, as they had been the 
foremost in war, most prosperous in the material things 
of life, and most free after the Persian Wars. And 
Athens welcomed them with open arms, offered them 
all the advantages required for the pursuit of their 
studies, and put into practice many of their precepts. 
For our city is unique among the Greek common- 
wealths, allowing perfect freedom of speech and action 
to all citizens as well as guests without the slightest 
interference by the government. So here a man may 
find a broad field for action, reap a fair reward for 
whatever he undertakes, and be treated with justice 
as he deserves; this was not the case in the cities from 
which these wise men came, so that, if they aided us 
with their knowledge, we also paid them back amply 
for the benefits we received from them (pp. 117-118). 


And yet of Athens, totalitarian, he wrote: 


An age when an old man is not certain he will not 
be dragged from his bed and thrown into prison, then 
carried before a group of corrupt judges and some 
bribed witnesses to swear falsely that he has committed 
the worst crimes and be put to death! Such is the 
situation today in Athens, my friend, and that is why 
I decided to go. No, I will not stay here and be slain 
like a slave, no sir! I am going to save my life. 

You may believe what you please, Socrates, 
Euripides replied, half angry at seeing his friend unable 
to comprehend the seriousness of the situation, but 
this is the truth. I can no longer trust the Athenians. 
They have killed or banished many men, some of them 
greater than either of us, from Miltiades, Aristides, 
and Themistocles to Pheidias, Anaxagoras, Damon, 
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Prodicus, Diagoras, and Protagoras, and I can see no 
reason why they are going to spare me if it enters 
their heads to sue me for some crime they imagine I 
have committed. I hardly escaped death the first 
time and another action against me will be my doom. 
And why should I stay here, were I even safe for a 
little while more? Athens herself is doomed..... ! 
(pp. 259-260). 


Howarp W. Opum 


University of North Carolina 


Stone WALLS AND MEN. By Robert M. Lindner. 
New York: Odyssey Press, 1946. 496 pp. $4.00. 


Dr. Lindner’s experience as a psychologist at 
Lewisburg Penitentiary, his teaching at Bucknell 
University which stimulated the present volume, 
and his writings on psychopathic personality— 
especially his Rebel Without a Cause (1944)—give 
him the right-of-way on a rough and difficult road. 
Like David Abrahamsen’s recent book, Crime and 
the Human Mind, the emphasis is on fundamental 
urges and adjustments as analyzed in id, ego, and 
super-ego. 


You, reader, have it in your power to wipe out crime. 
If you wanted to—and in the chapter on punishment 
you will find some reasons why you don’t want to—if 
you wanted to you could make this book as much of a 
curio and a relic as the pyramids or the strange figures 
on Easter Island (p. x). 


“The only feasible way in which crime can be 
defined is by considering it as a symptomatic type 
of behavior which is specially and specifically moti- 
vated, and which happens, under certain condi- 
tions, to conflict with the law. In other words, 
crime is a symptom, actionally expressed, of inter- 
nal maladjustment and conflict ...”’ (p. 39). This 
means that until society achieves a therapy- 
mindedness, distinguishing between law breaking 
and criminosis, and until we realize the meaning 
of the interplay of personality and culture—predis- 
posed persons in a precipitating environment—we 
shall continue the stupid waste that now prevails 
because of our punitive-mindedness. 

He does a lot of delusion-smashing; bumps folks 
around whether they be textbook writers, judges, 
rehabilitators, parole boards, sentimentalists, so- 
cialists, capitalists, or prison guards; throws his 
lights relentlessly on the psychic-cultural bases in 
the crime problem; and pushes through the mucky 
ruts to some constructive suggestions about whose 
adoption he is not too hopeful. ‘Prediction tables 


of the kind proposed by the Gluecks... are ig- 
nored. The average parole judge is thoroughly 
ignorant of the psychological studies in the field of 
criminology and has a rather uneasy contempt for 
the psychiatric and sociological counsel that is 
available to him almost everywhere he performs” 
(p. 482). 

The author rightly makes little claim to original- 
ity. Yet his book is unique. He drives into the 
problem with uncommon vigor, balance, and clar- 
ity, bit by bit, with frequent summarizations and 
abundant illustrative materials. Ideologically con- 
fidant, employing few qualifiers, avoiding foot- 
notes, yet with satisfying reference to authorita- 
tive works, he touches the highs and lows of the 
problem. Occasionally he gets to rhetorical 
heights as in the first part of the chapter on Justice 
or in exposing the fads, fallacies, and “isms” that 
relate to so much crime in our culture. It may be 
that most Icelanders would challenge his statement 
that ‘‘no form of economy yet evolved satisfacto- 
rily meets the needs of the people it touches to the 
extent that it does not directly precipitate crime” 
(p. 237). It must be said that in terms of what 
makes and perpetuates criminality in our culture, 
no one has done a better job of interpreting and of 
pointing to a better road ahead. 

Small wonder that Bucknell students urged the 
writing of the book. Well supplied with case 
material valuable for classroom discussions, even 
for dramatization, it is a peerless companion vol- 
ume for any instructor in criminology to use to 
brighten up a dull and faulty text—or lecture. 

LEE M. Brooks 


University of North Carolina 


AMERICAN SociETY IN WARTIME. Edited by William 
Fielding Ogburn. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1943. 237pp. $2.50. 


In the fall of 1942, eleven professors of sociology 
delivered eleven lectures at the University of 
Chicago on analysis of the character of American 
society after almost a year of active participation 
in the war. The lectures were sponsored by the 
Charles R. Walgreen Foundation for the Study of 
American Institutions and are collected and pub- 
lished in this book. All but one of the professors 
is, or has been, a member of the faculty of the 
Sociology Department of the University of 
Chicago. 

In 1942 the content of the papers was of main, 
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and perhaps of vital, importance. In our larger 
perspective now, however, we can look at these 
lectures more closely as a limited and unintegrated 
effort on the part of a group of distinguished 
students of society to interpret super-current 
events against the background of their knowledge 
and specialties. In a great many respects it was 
not, and is not, unreasonable to ask a group of 
sociologists to analyze contemporary society and 
to illuminate the eruptions all about them. In 
any event, the problem, considered either as one 
of pure analysis or as one of practicality, illumi- 
nates certain present limits of sociology. 

Though apparently unplanned, there is a rough 
twofold division of the papers. In one class are 
papers treating broad subjects in generally broad 
and traditional ways. This class includes William 
Fielding Ogburn on population, using for the most 
part data for World War I; Ernest W. Burgess on 
the family; Louis Wirth on the urban community; 
Lowry Nelson on farms and the farming commu- 
nity; and Edwin H. Sutherland on crime. The 
second class contains either relatively narrow sub- 
jects or narrow treatments of broad subjects. Here 
are W. Lloyd Warner on the American town, his 
main point being that war has a unifying effect on 
the American town through the evocation of collec- 
tive, inter-class efforts and by providing and rein- 
forcing sacred symbols that are meaningful to all 
strata of society; Samuel A. Stouffer on the use of 
social science techniques and knowledge in the 
army; Robert Redfield on the Japanese-Ameri- 
cans; Robert E. Park on racial ideologies; Ells- 
worth Faris on the role of the citizen; and Herbert 
Blumer on morale, the last a paper of considerable 
penetration, as evidenced by its continuing appli- 
cation to postwar problems. 

There is one fact that emerges throughout the 
reading of the book: wherever these men attempt 
to be current and prophetic they do not have the 
data that have come to be regarded as minimal for 
scientific analysis and prediction. Insofar as such 
a limited and unorganized study is indicative, we 
must assume that such data are not generally 
available to sociologists. Probably more data, all 
along the line, were available in Washington. In 
any event, the absolute dearth of information and 
measurements and the relative lack for sociologists, 
were given new emphasis in this time of crisis. 

On the whole, none of these men discerned any 
revolutionary changes forming from the war situa- 
tion in 1942. Blumer attributed, in general, the 
motivation of American morale to the rational per- 


ception of a job to be done, and Burgess, writing 
on the family said that “‘. . . the safest forecast of 
the future is to project past trends ...’”” Wherever 
appropriate to their subject, all of the writers noted 
the cohesive influence of war, both on the local and 
family level and on the national level. None pre- 
dicted more than very tentatively the extension of 
this influence after the war. 
GrorceE L. Smmpson, JR. 


Yale University 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS FOR 
THE FiscaL YEAR ENDED JuNE 30, 1945. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1946. 
233 pp. 


Dr. Luther H. Evans uses his radio address of 
July 21, 1945, The Job of the Librarian of Congress, 
as a part of the introduction to his first annual re- 
port to Congress to reaffirm his conception of the 
position that the Library of Congress must assume 
in the cultural life of the nation. Elsewhere in his 
introduction he adds that “‘The Library of Congress 
has grown great, and the mark of its greatness is in 
the growth of its responsibility.” Since its mate- 
rial greatness may now be measured roughly by its 
collections, which contain approximately 25 million 
pieces and occupy over 400 miles of shelves, the 
potential range of its activities and future spheres 
of responsibilities are a bit staggering to contem- 
plate. In order to meet the widening boundaries 
of its responsibilities, the new Librarian insists that 
the Library of Congress must strive to become more 
comprehensive and universal in its collections and 
more active in the utilization of its materials. 

The first four chapters of the report proper de- 
scribe the materials to be found in the Library, the 
methods of acquiring them, and the means of mak- 
ing them available to the public. The acquisition 
of foreign material through representatives abroad 
is interestingly told, and gives at the same time a 
concrete example of the Library’s attempts to make 
available to the Government and to the American 
people the printed, pictorial, and cartographic 
materials that may be needed. A listing of the 
various types of services offered through the more 
conventional library functions, its distribution of 
printed cards, its photoduplication service, and 
through its series of bibliographies and other publi- 
cations follows. 

The second four chapters are devoted to ad- 
ministrative matters and routines. As an appen- 
dix to Chapter V, General Administration, Dr. 
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Evans has given Archibald MacLeish’s own sum- 
mary of the reorganization of the Library of 
Congress, 1939-44, which is now serving as the 
blueprint of the new administration. Matters 
pertaining to personnel, finance, and the affairs of 
the Copyright Office fill the remaining chapters of 
this second group. 

The report ends with nineteen appendices giving 
statistical summaries of the year’s work. Indi- 
vidually these will be of interest to librarians 
concerned with similar activities. Collectively 
they are most impressive as a tangible measure of 
he oun of work done and of the diversified 
hotly cies of the Library of Congress. 

Grorcia H. Faison 


University of North Carolina 


My AMERICAN ADVENTURE. By Erna Barschak. 
New York: Ives Washburn, Inc., 1945. 248 pp. 
$2.75. 


To label this series of sketches of a German 
refugee’s “finding herself” in the United States a 
comparative study of cultures, might be considered 
something of an over-statement, yet that is what 
the student of folk sociology will actually find 
between the covers of this entertainingly written 
book. The author—‘“a Doctor of Philosophy, a 
Professor of Psychology in Berlin, dismissed in 
1933 by the Nazis’”—has given us vivid portraiture 
of the manifold adjustments which the intellectual, 
transplanted from one culture into another, is 
called upon to make. 

On the whole, Miss Barschak has caught ‘the 
spirit of the American way of life, although at 
times her psychological interpretations appear a 
bit strained and generalizations unwarranted, as, 
for example, when she writes, “This flight from 
reality, this escapism, can be found in some other 
strange American preferences too. One is the 
custom of having a fireplace in the living room in 
addition to a well-functioning central-heating 
system. This fireplace is not used at all, it is there 
only for show...” (p. 49). In this connection, 
she also mentions dimly lighted ballrooms, picnics 
in one’s own garden with roasted wieners the major 
attraction. Are these illustrations of American 
escapism or of German literalism and admiration 
of utilitarianism? 

Nevertheless, this apparent over-zealousness, 
in some instances, to interpret, together with an 
inevitable but justifiable subjectivity gives the 
book some of its real value. Despite the feeling 


that, at times, Miss Barschak may be writing with 
her tongue in her cheek in order to popularize and 
assure a wider reading for her American adventure, 
she shows, for the most part, an understanding and 
an appreciation of America and Americans. 
KATHARINE JOCHER 


University of North Carolina 


PRINCIPLES OF SoctaL CAsE Recorpinc. By Gordon 
Hamilton. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1946. 142 pp. $2.00. 


In her new book on recording Miss Hamilton 
has made every word count. She has written so 
simply that the beginning worker may gain some- 
thing of the “feel” and method of recording, yet so 
profoundly that the able case worker may find 
within the same words the essence of a philosophy 
and practice of professional responsibility for clients 
of social agencies which should challenge her to 
increasing quality of service and of recording. The 
subject matter of the ten chapters covers the prin- 
cipies and uses of recording, recording styles, the 
disciplined professional use of case material, the 
relation of recording to agency structure, and a 
chapter on letters. The main focus of the book is 
on consideration of recording as a part of profes- 
sional practice, directed toward service to clients. 

The brevity and conciseness of this presentation 
enhance its value and its readableness. Yet, there 
are two areas which might need further develop- 
ment, since both of them require venture into 
creative, yet precise and disciplined thinking. 
Miss Hamilton builds her philosophy and use of 
diagnosis and evaluation into an over-all presenta- 
tion of narrative, summary, and interpretive re- 
cording in a way which is reasonable and real. 
However, this synthesis might have been strength- 
ened still further by at least one fairly complete 
illustrative record in which spatially, as well as 
otherwise, diagnosis and evaluation take their 
place in relation to the total record. 

Discussion of functional recording and of the 
concepts underlying it are brought briefly into the 
chapters on diagnosis and evaluation. Here, too, 
the brevity of the presentation leaves the reader 
somewhat at a loss in understanding, particularly 
in view of the clear and able case made for diagnosis 
and evaluation. Perhaps here Miss Hamilton 
generously is assuming for her readers her own 
versatility in the understanding of the two philoso- 
phies. 

There are many positives in Miss Hamilton’s 
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book. She speaks out for “labeling” as well as for 
diagnostic statements. She thinks of unit records 
as essential, and she warns that “process” and 
“comment” should be used sparingly. Most 
important of all, she says, “Since diagnosis is al- 
ways tentative we should not be afraid to record it 
early, certainly within the first three or four con- 
tacts. It is progressively less useful the longer one 
puts it off.” This concept challenges the worker 
to a real investment of “good thinking” early in the 
case work relationship. 

Inter-personal relationships as the substance of 
human living and, therefore, of social case work 
study and treatment are stressed. As the book 
says so Clearly, recording these interpersonal rela- 
tionships requires observation, analytical thinking, 
and a profound and genuine interest in people. 
Miss Hamilton leaves the social case worker no 
alternative but to think, with thoroughness and 
precision. She makes of social diagnosis a scien- 
tific study, but retains with it great awareness of 
the individual personal values in the feelings, 
responses, and behavior so studied. The book is 
short, well printed, and readable. It yields returns 
in relation to the reader’s investment of attentive 
reading and use of professionally disciplined 
thinking. 

CorDELIA Cox 


Richmond School of Social Work 


Tue ROLE oF THE BABY IN THE PLACEMENT PROCESS. 
Philadelphia: Pennsylvania School of Social Work 
of the University of Pennsylvania, 1946. 113 pp. 
$0.85. Paper. 


So limited is our knowledge of infant psychology, 
and so hesitant some of the case work with babies, 
that any contribution to either field is welcome. 
Precisely because of the wide gaps in our present 
information these problems should be approached 
with caution and due regard for proving and test- 
ing all deductions. It is at this point that the 
collection of articles is disappointing. 

Dr. Jessie Taft sounds not only the keynote but 
the whole tone of the booklet in two statements, 
one made in her concluding, and the other in her 
introductory essay: “The material in this pam- 
phlet is functionally based as to practice, and rests 
on a conception of psychological growth and of the 
nature of professional helping that, for the Penn- 
sylvania School, had its final theoretical formula- 
tion in the psychology of Otto Rank.” And, ‘To 


the uninitiated, these records of baby placement 
may seem like fairy tales invented to make a 
traumatic situation less painful, and the observa- 
tions of the workers may seem nothing but pure 
projection, not unlike the anthropomorphic 
projections of the unscientific animal lover, but 
to trained case workers who have learned to accept 
child placement as a legitimate service and who 
have lived through its detail unflinchingly, these 
articles will make a contribution to practice.” 

The reader who does not happen to accept the 
psychology of Otto Rank as “final” will find little 
that is satisfying in the book. Many who do start 
with the Rankian hypotheses will have grave 
questions about the tendency of these writers to 
attribute their own ideas, not to say fancies, to 
young babies. 

The first of the three articles, written by Miss 
Mary Frances Smith, describes the reorganization 
of a child caring agency to bring it in accord with 
functional social work theories. While the final 
result is not strikingly different from numerous 
other such agencies which have evolved with less 
self-consciousness, this analysis of structure is 
excellent, and will be helpful to those interested in 
such problems. 

The last two essays, one by Miss Louise Leather- 
land and another by Miss Florence M. Pyle, depict 
in vivid detail the actions and reactions of two case 
workers and some dozen or more babies receiving 
temporary foster care or facing permanent adoptive 
placement. Social work has needed this step by 
step delineation of its procedures, and is indebted 
to the authors for emphasizing that phase of their 
activities. The debt would be considerably 
greater if the interpretation of the situations pre- 
sented did not strain credulity, without presenting 
anything worthy of the name of proof. 

That even new born infants are aware of changed 
surroundings, and may be sensitive to the tensions 
of adults who care for them, is accepted by all who 
work with babies. But to attribute to a baby too 
young to talk or walk ability to understand the 
significance of meeting new parents, willingness to 
undergo the pain of parting with old associations, 
and conscious desire to accept the hazard of the 
coming experience and thereby participate ac- 
tively, requires more convincing evidence than 
these case workers have provided. The reader 
may revert to Dr. Taft’s introductory remarks and, 
in spite of much experience in placing children in 
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foster homes, he may share the reactions of “the 
uninitiated.” 
Harriet L. TYNES 


Children’s Home Society of North Carolina 


Tae Cuurcu 1n Our Town. By Rockwell C. Smith. 
New York: Abingdon-Cokeslury Press, 1945. 190 
pp. $1.50. 


Within recent years the church, like the family, 
has been subjected increasingly to the objective 
investigation of scientific disciplines. By some 
this is interpreted to mean that the church as an 
institution is losing its traditional prestige; by 
others, as a challenge to undexstand the working of 
the institution in relation to its environing condi- 
tions, the community. More than ever the sur- 
vival of the church is dependent upon the estab- 
lishment of harmonious relations with all other 
social institutions. The effective functioning of 
the church demands that its role in society be 
studied, for in a changing social order no institu- 
tion can take its existence or functions for granted. 
It must work to maintain its position. The Church 
in Our Town by Rockwell C. Smith, of Garrett 
Biblical Seminary, was written to achieve this end: 
that is, to give rural ministers an understanding of 
church-community relationships in order to equip 
them with programs and techniques for making 
their churches influential. 

In this simply written book, the author, for 
twelve years a small-town pastor and a rural 
sociologist by training, gives a comprehensive 
treatment of ‘‘those interests which the church and 
town have in common”? (p. 7). The book is pri- 
marily concerned with this relationship and, there- 
fore, the author devotes little attention (three 
chapters) to the church as an institution, its 
structure and function but he gives considerable 
emphasis (twelve chapters) to the other social 
institutions, agencies, and organizations as they 
have direct or indirect relations with the church, 
particularly as they affect the activities of the 
church and the rural minister. A chapter on 
unions in rural areas is short and somewhat 
sketchy but it introduces to the rural minister the 
nature of one of the most powerful secular organi- 
zations and gives a few suggestions as to how he 
might work with them. The family, educational 
institutions, rural welfare programs, problems of 
land policy and operation, and rural trade are 
treated in other chapters. The treatment of these 


institutions follows the conventional pattern of 
rural sociology. 

One of the best chapters deals with ‘Fitting the 
Church to Its Community,” in which the author 
acquaints the rural minister with simple “re- 
search’’ tools of community map-making, the con- 
struction of charts and graphs showing the par- 
ticipation of various age and sex groups, and a 
method of analyzing the effectiveness of rural 
ministry. These techniques are explained simply 
and a rural pastor applying these methods will be 
able to understand better the role of the rural 
church and his role as a minister in the community. 

This book in no way can be regarded as a theo- 
retical contribution to the fields of rural sociology 
or the sociology of religion, but it makes a definite 
contribution to the literature on church-com- 
munity relationships in the rural area. Undoubt- 
edly rural ministers will find this book useful. 

EpNA COOPER 


University of North Carolina 


TOGETHER. By Glenn Clark, et al. Nashville, 
Tennessee: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1946. 125 
pp. $1.00. 


This book differs markedly from the usual sym- 
posium. In most examples of that form writers 
with differing specialties bring their learning to 
focus on one common problem. The present 
volume reverses that direction. 

The twelve contributors are all well known for 
their progressive social views. Some of them are 
identified with significant experiences and experi- 
ments in social relationships. This is illustrated 
by naming a few of them: Rufus M. Jones, Frank 
Laubach, Howard Thurman, Abraham Vereide. 
Their collaboration here grows out of an experience 
they have shared. Meeting together over the 
period of the past four years they have discovered 
what they believe is the deepest center of commu- 
nity in a profound spiritual fellowship. From this 
center each of them looks at the field of his par- 
ticular interest. This unifying principle is explicit 
in some of the articles, implicit in others; but the 
reader never loses sight of it. 

The book makes no new contribution to social 
theory. Its purpose is to witness to that spiritual 
community which the writers believe must under- 
lie and vitalize all social relationships if they are to 
be sound and creative. Much of it is the repetition 
of axioms (some would call them platitudes) which 
few of us would deny and still fewer take seriously. 
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But as Rufus Jones quotes Keats, “Axioms are not 
axioms until they are proved upon our own pulses.” 
Here are twelve men who have proved some of 
them. Judging from the results we see in them, 
to thoughtfully receive their testimony might make 


us more effective persons. And persons are at the 
heart of every social problem. 
Henry G. RvuARK 


Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
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CHARLES A. ELLWOOD 


1873-1946 


Charles Abram Ellwood, Professor Emeritus of Sociology in Duke University, was born 
near Ogdensburg, New York on January 20, 1873, and died at his home in Durham, North 
Carolina on September 25, 1946. Although never in robust health the end came unexpectedly 
of a heart attack. His wife, the former Ida Breckenridge, predeceased him on August 14, 
1945. Heis survived by one son, Dr. Walter B. Ellwood, a physicist at the Bell Laboratories in 
New York. 

With his passing, American sociology has lost one of its few remaining pioneers. When he 
received his doctorate at Chicago in 1899, the opportunities for sociologists were limited, and he 
was forced to serve as secretary of a moribund charity organization society at Lincoln, 
Nebraska, for a year until his call to the newly established chair at the University of Missouri in 
1900. Professor Ellwood’s own work did much to change this situation, and to create an ever- 
widening range of professional opportunities for young men trained as sociologists. His first 
book, Sociology and Modern Social Problems, published in 1910, has sold over 300,000 copies, 
perhaps a world record for a sociology textbook, and has helped to win recognition for sociology 
as an academic subject in both colleges and high schools. 

After 30 years of service at the University of Missouri, he was called to Duke University to 

organize another new Department, of which he served as Chairman until his retirement in 
1944. 
He was the recipient of many honors from his professional colleagues, chiefly the Presi- 
dencies of the Missouri Conference of Charities (1904), The American Sociological Society 
(1924), the International Congress of Sociology and L’Institut International de Sociologie 
(1935-36) and the National Social Science Honor Society of Pi Gamma Mu (1931-37). 

He received his academic training at Cornell, Chicago, and Berlin. At Cornell his earlier 
professional interest in the law was diverted to sociology by the influence of Edward A. Ross 
although he had already become interested in the social sciences in his high school days 
through reading Richard T. Ely’s Introduction to Political Economy. Here, in his bachelor’s 
thesis on “The Social Sciences as a Basis for the Science of Ethics,’ written under Professor 
J. W. Jenks, he early manifested the ethical interest so characteristic of all his work. He 
entered the University of Chicago in 1896 and received his doctorate in 1899, after an interlude 
at the University of Berlin during 1897-98. At Chicago he came under the influence of Small, 
Henderson, Vincent, and Thomas, and later of Dewey and Mead. At Berlin his earlier ethical 
interest was matured by his work with Paulsen, while from Schmaller he acquired the historical 
approach to social problems and from Simmel the interest in the metaphysics of human rela- 
tions which are so pronounced in his later writings. 

His published works include fourteen books, besides over 100 articles and innumerable 
book reviews in sociological, educational, and other journals. He himself considered that 
his sociological contributions were best set forth in The Social Problem: A Reconstructive Analy- 
sis (1915), The Reconstruction of Religion (1922), The Psychology of Human Society (1925), 
Cultural Evolution (1927), and A History of Social Philosophy (1938). At the time of his death 
he had just completed and submitted for publication a thorough rewriting of his Cultural Evolu- 
tion, under the title, Human Social Evolution. 

His publications are characterized by breadth of scholarship and depth of insight rather than 
by intensive fact-finding. During his student days such men as Ward, Giddings, Sumner, 
and Small were in their prime, and his own subsequent work was deeply influenced, positively 
and negatively, in both content and method, by these germinal minds. But it was Ward who 
won his deepest admiration and respect, and whose enthusiasm for sociology as a means to 
social improvement he continued to share most fully until the end. Consequently, his major 
interests lay in teaching and in various movements for social reform. In his later years he 
threw himself, with the zeal of a young crusader, into the struggle against military conscription 
and against America’s participation in the war. But, unfortunately, the intensity of his con- 
victions often led him into bitter attacks even upon those who were on the whole warmly sym- 
pathetic toward his views, and his absorbing interest in the more abstract and theoretical 
aspects of social reform movements left him discouraged and disillusioned when the results he 
had hoped for did not speedily appear. It was in such a mood that he wrote on his retirement 
his widely circulated “Valedictory,” in which he referred to his work as having largely failed. 
But his main objectives were probably sound and remain to be realized by a generation of 
sociologists more patient in working out the detailed techniques by which alone these objectives 


can be implemented. 
Howarp E. JENSEN 
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Pathology 


THIRD EDITION 
By 
' JOHN LEWIS GILLIN 


































HE third edition of this well-known text for courses 

in social pathology and sogial disorganization 
brings all of the factual data down to date and clarifies 
minor matters of organization, while retaining the 
order of treatment and fundamental viewpoint of the 
former editions. 


By dividing the material into two parts—The Pathology 
of Personality and The Pathology of Social Organiza- 
tion—a sharper distinction is made between problems 
arising from the individual’s inability to adjust himself 
to the existing social organization, and those caused 
by the maladaptation of the social organization to the 
needs of the individual. 


The fundamental point of view in this book is that 
social pathology is an integral part of the whole social 
process and that social maladjustments cannot be 
divorced from the social organization and processes 
out of which they grow if they are to be fully under- 
stood. Problems of individual and social maladjust- ry 
ment are therefore treated within a framework of 
sociological theory. 


A large amount of useful and significant illustrative 
material, including a number of pertinent case histories, 
accompany the text. Large Royal Octavo, 645 pages. 
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